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The World to Be—Optimist, Pessimist or Meliorist? — 


Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D. D., D. C. L. 


This subject is attractive because it is so 
large, and discouraging because it is so vague. 

Not one of us—unless, perhaps there is a 
divinely inspired prophet in the audience who 
is willing to submit his credentials to scrutiny 
—not one of us really knows anythng about 
the world to be. But every one of us has a 
right to guess about it. 


Now the nature of these guesses depends 
very much upon the temperament of the man 
who makes them. Some are dark pessimists 
who foresee disaster in every change in the 
tariff of human life. Others are bright opti- 
mists who welcome every new act of the legis- 
lature as a step towards the millennium. 


Between these two extremes stand the mod- 
erate people, who cherish hopes chastened by 
experience and heed the warning of fears to 
which they refuse to surrender: the meliorists, 
who see the world is not altogether good 
nor altogether bad, and who believe that it 
will slowly and surely be made better if good 
and honest people work together for improve- 
ment, because God is on their side. This is 
the only party, class or school to which I 
belong—the party of meliorists. Our motto 
is written in the words of Christ, who said, 
“Hvery scribe who hath been made a dis- 
ciple to the kingdom of heaven, is like unto a 
man that is a householder who bringeth forth 
out of the treasure things new and old.” On 
these words of Christ I take my stand to make 
my guess about the world to be. 


A New World Improbable. 


I. It is not at all likely that we are going 
to have a new world within the lifetime of any 
of us who are here. The reasons are ob- 
vious. We have got the same old stuff to 
deal with— 

“Human nature full of faults and flaws, 
Yet ever answering to the inward call 
That bids it set the ought above the must.” 

We have got to get immutable laws to 
recognize and work with—laws of nature which 
say that fire burns,and water seeks its own 
level; laws of mathematics which say that 
2 and 2 make 4, and not 5; laws of ethics 
which say that the wages of sin is death; laws 
of economics which say that the question of 
supply and demand has an inevitable bearing 
upon the question of price. 

Does anybody imagine that human nature 
‘has changed during the last five years? Look 


around you, read the newspapers, look within — | 


yourself, and face the answer. 


The war is won; yet in a hundred corners 
Liberty is es- 


of the earth fighting continues. 
tablished; yet in every country the right to 
live is imperilled by strikes and lockouts, and 


the labor unions are torn by disputes for con- 


trol among men who never did an honest day’s 
work in their lives. 

The capitalists are not much better. They 
mistrust one another and compete fiercely. 
They are united only in opposition to the work- 
men, with whom they ought to try to make 
friends. 

Selfishness, ignorance, violence—these are 
the ancient foes with which we have still to 
contend. Everywhere they are active. Ina 
thousand places they show their ugly heads 
and threaten humanity. 


Look abroad, in Silesia, Esthonia, Ukrania, 
Dalmatia—and other lands which most of us, 


cannot even locate on the swiftly changing 
map of Europe and Asia. You will see: the 
smoke of conflict, and hear the cries of the 
wild beast that lies so close under the skin 
of civilized man. 

Look at home, in our United States, and 
you will see much to convince you that there 
is something in the human heart that is still 
“deceitful and desperately wicked,” as the pro- 
phet Jeremiah said two thousand years ago, 

Highway-robberies and hold-ups, and race- 
riots, and outrages, and murders, seem to be 
increasing in spite of prohibition. (See figures 
of crime last summer in Cleveland in Religious 
Review of Reviews, under head of Temper- 
ance.—Ed. Exp.) Maybe the world is more 
sober. Certainly it is not more sane. On the 
centrary, it seems as if the pressure of human 
passion and impulse has become more intense, 
while the restraint of reason and conscience 
has relaxed. What else could you expect from 
a world which does not go to church, and 
whose chief intellectual influence is the movie- 
picture show? 

I take two illustrations, not from the column 
of Crime and Casualties, but from the or- 
dinary newspaper reports of daily happenings 

ur country. 
ce is a od of a speech made by a fe- 
male person calling herself “Mother Jones, at 
Gary, Ind. This so-called “mother,’ acecord- 
ing to the report, said: “I’ll be ninety years 
old the first day of May, but by God if I 
have to, I’ll take ninety. guns and shoot hell 
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out of ’em. For every seab on the mills there 
is a woman that reared him. Clear hell 
of every damned scab you can lay hold on. 
We'll hang the bloodhounds to the telegraph 
poles. Go out and picket.” 


“Scabs,” it may be noted in passing, are 
the workmen who exercise their right to work 
when they wish to, and “bloodhounds” are 
the police and soldiers who protect the work- 
men in the exercise of that right. 


My second illustration is from a report of 
the: testimony of a resident of Pittsburgh be- 
fore a committee of the United States Senate 
in Washington. This was a smooth, partially 
educated person, named Margolis, the attorney 
of the I. W. W. in this district. He said, ap- 
parently, that if his wife were attacked and 
assaulted in his own house and under his 
own eyes, he would offer no resistance. You 
who live in Pittsburgh can judge whether 
such a person is really a man, or an in- 
cendiary pacifist. But the important thing is 
his reported statement that he is “against God, 
government and churches,” and that he wants 
government to disappear. 


“These are only words,” you say. But they 
are words which lead to deeds. At the present 
moment we are threatened by striking coal- 
miners, whose avowed object is to starve and 
freeze the country into granting their demands 
without arbitration. President Wilson rightly 
calls this threat “immoral and illegal,’ and 
promises to use the powers committed to him 
by the Constitution to defeat it. By way of 
answer the boss of the miners’ union calls 
the President a usurper, and declares that the 
strike must and shall go on. Not only will 
these men stop working—which they have a 
right to do—but they will prevent other men 
from working—which they have no right to 
do. They break a contract voluntarily ac- 
cepted. They refuse to submit their case to 
judgment. They make a criminal conspiracy 
against the public, and assert brute power to 
carry it out. 


Do these things—and their number is count- 
less—look like the dawn of a New Era, “the 
presage of a New World?” Is Utopia just 
around the corner? May we fold our hands 
and await the coming of a golden age, with- 
out courts of justice, without police to protect 
the innocent and suppress the violent, without 
governments entrusted by God with the power 
of the sword, “for vengeance on evil-doers and 
Pe to them that do’ well?” (I Peter 
; No, dear bewildered brother, dreaming of 
impossibilities! No, sweet sentimental sister, 
passing lovely resolutions in your women’s 
club! The old conflict between Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, the struggle of light against dark- 
ness, is still going on. That selfish twist in 
human nature which our forefathers called de- 
pravity, is still there—in you and me and 
everybody. We have got to fight against it 
in ourselves and others, just as our fathers 
had to fight. 


Let us reconcile ourselves to the necessity 
that is laid upon us by the laws of nature 
and human nature. Let us understand that a 


-New World is not anywhere in sight. 


A Stand-Pat World Impossible. 

II. What then? Must we accept the old 
world as it was and is, without hope or effort 
for improvement? No, a “stand-pat” world 
is impossible. As Galileo said when they 
accused him of heresy for saying that the earth 
moved, e pur se muove—“nevertheless it does 
move.” 


The movements that have taken place in 
our own day are undeniable. There are so 
many of them that I can only choose a few 
as examples. 

(1) First, the madness of war—especially 
modern war, in which the inventions of science ~ 
have been perverted to purposes of destruc- 
tion—the insanity of war has been demon- 
strated in the conflict plotted, planned, and 
forced on the world by the Potsdam gang 
of war-lords. It has cost the world about 
two hundred billion dollars, nearly eight mil- 
lion men slain in battle, and God only knows 
how many old people, women and children 
starved or outraged to death. Therefore it 
is inevitable that there shall be a partnership, 
a League of Nations, to prevent and suppress 
a new outbreak of this madness. The frivolity 
of certain American Senators may keep us out 
of that League for a brief time; but in the end 
it is coming; and we shall be in it, as surely 
as there is a God in heaven and a dominant 
common sense in the American people, 


(2.) The common health of the common- 
wealth is going to be more intelligently re- 
garded and more carefully guarded. Sanitary 
laws of all kinds will be more wisely drawn 
and more strictly enforced. Children, who are 
the most precious asset of the republic, will be 
protected against exploitation by those capital- 
ists and proletarians who are willing to fatten 
on the fruits of child-labor. We have done 
with that. We are going to unite all classes, 
communities and states, to put an end to it, 
finally and forever. 

(3.) Secrecy in regard to the conditions of 
labor and the accumulations of wealth must 
and will be abolished. The books of the 
great corporations and of the patent labor- 
unions must be open to inspection. What is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 
The common people, who are neither proletar- 
ian nor capitalist, have a right to know what 
goes on behind closed doors. Secret societies, 
of any kind, are enemies of the republic. We 
are going to get rid of them. 

(4.) “Collective bargaining”—to use a com- 
mon but somewhat vague phrase—has rightly 
come to stay. Groups of people who are will- 
ing to labor with their hands have a right to 
bargain with groups of people who are willing 
to employ them with money saved. A bargain 
implies three things. First, liberty in making 
it, otherwise it is merely a submission to du- 
ress. Second, ability to fulfill it, otherwise it 
is nothing but a “scrap of paper,” as the 
Germans called their treaty to respect the 
neutrality of Belgium. Labor-unions are in- 
dispensable. They will have a great, and I 
believe, beneficial influence on “the world to 
be.” But they must consent to be incorporated, 
to open their books, to meet their responsibili- 
ties. If they do this, they will become a 
valuable factor in the commonwealth, and 
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help to promote the coming of that time when 
“All men’s good shall be each man’s rule.” 
How to Make Things Better. 


IIf. Come we then to consider what Car- 


_lyle called “the duty that lies nearest to us.” 


This duty is to do our work, whatever it 
may be, as well as we can, to the full limit of 
our strength, without regard to the hours of 
the day which may be fixed by legislation or 
prescribed by labor-unions. The man who 
gets on is the man who disregards these arti- 
ficial rules, and carries his work through be- 
cause he believes in it. 


There is no panacea for the ills that afflict 
human life. But hear the Hebrew prophet, 
Micah: “What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and: to 
walk humbly with thy God?” Hear the words 
of Christ: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 


What has the church to do, then, in the 
present crisis? Not to take sides with capital, 


nor with labor, but with humanity and with 
Christ. 

We cannot make a new world, because hu- 
man nature is unchanged. We cannot uphold 
a stand-pat world, because conditions have 
changed and are changing. What can we do 
to make “the world to be” better? Not much 
in the present, but if we are loyal and faith- 
ful it will count for something in the future. 

The day is coming when men will know 
and accept the laws of nature and live ac- 
cording to them. The day is coming when 
capital and labor will cease their mad strife 
and work together for the good of mankind. 
The day is coming when nations will no longer 
regard one another as embattled foes, but as 
friends and allies in the maintenance of peace. 
The day is coming when man shall see eye to 
eye with man, and all eyes shall look upward 
reverently to God. 

Distant is that day. But we look and work 
towards it, in the spirit of our Master, Jesus 
Christ. 


HOW TO ESCAPE THE WHIRLWIND 
DIG AGAIN THE OLD WELL SPRINGS 
REV. CLAUDE ALLEN McKAY 


Surely no apology is needed for going to the 


' far-off past to find an object lesson to fit the 


needs of the present hour. They are foolish 
counselors who advise us to bury the past and 
burn all our bridges behind us. A wiser coun- 
selor once said, “Man would be utterly impo- 
tent for any heroic thought or deed were it not 
for his yesterdays. He would remain a per- 
petual infant. For yesterday is a granary hold- 
ing seeds for tomorrow’s sowing; yesterday is 
an armory holding weapons for tomorrow’s bat- 
tles; yesterday is a medicine chest with cures 
for tomorrow’s hurts and bruises; yesterday is 
a library with wisdom for tomorrow’s emer- 
gency.” If you have ever wondered why we 


- keep and ponder the pages of the Old Testa- 


ment, the answer is, “It is yesterday’s most 
priceless treasure house.” 

We are in the caravan of Isaac, who, with 
his family, servants, flocks and herds, is jour- 
neying into the Valley of Gerar in Southwest- 
ern Palestine. Isaac is returning to a rich 
pasture land where his father Abraham had 
dwelt until the Philistines drove him out. Ab- 
raham was a valuable immigrant. He made 
this valley habitable by digging three wells 
there. Wells of water were the one great im- 
provement needed to guarantee life, prosper- 


_ity and happiness. 


But when the Philistines came, they used the 
wells Abraham had dug until they were filled 
up with caving banks and debris. Then they 
abandoned the wells and the valley. Now we 
read in the twenty-sixth of Genesis, “And 
Isaac digged again the wells of water, which 
they had digged in the days of Abraham his 
father.” Read on and you find Isaac’s servants 
opening three wells in that valley; not wells 
that gathered the seeping surface water and 
dried up between rains, but wells that reached 
down to what they called “living water.” . 

The wisdom of Isaac is a parable for this 
present hour. We are come to a similar valley. 


Some of the great, deep wells which our fathers 
dug, which reached down to the exhaustless 
source of living water, are being filled up with 
the debris of a blind, narrow, selfish material- 
ism. May I speak briefly of three of those 
wells? Three was the number that Isaac 
opened. 


One is a reverence for law and the sacred 
duties of citizenship. A few short months ago 
we had our eyes fixed on the Hun, whom we 
despised and finally defeated at a fearful cost 
because he treated international law as “a 
scrap of paper,” to be ignored or evaded if it 
interfered with his own selfish plans. The 
Hun has been defeated abroad but not at home. 
The man, or the group of men. called “a cor- 
poration,” who ignores or evades the law, with 
no thought of its sacredness, treating it as a 
mere scrap of paper if it interferes with his 
own selfish plans, is not a stranger in our 
midst. 


Our fathers had a reverence for law which 
we are choking up with the debris of selfish- 
ness. Do we need facts to justify that state- 
ment? Go to the mother country of this Re- 
public and scan her records. We find that Eng- 
land has less than half the population of our 
country, but we have annually twenty times the 
cases of homicide. Isn’t that a crime in which 
the individual brushes the law and its proc- 
esses aside and resorts to the law of the jungle 
because it suits his selfish purposes? If you 
question the reverence for law, held by the men 
who laid our foundations in New England, read 
the records of the stern way in which they 
dealt with every trifler or open violator. ; 

Mob violences which recently broke out in 
Chicago, Washington and New York are the 
symptoms of a disease; and that disease is a 
lack of reverence for law and its processes. 
It ill becomes us: to throw stones at these cities 
so long as we have in our midst the same spirit 
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of irreverence for law and order. The mobs 
that surged through the streets of Boston re- 
cently, when the police deserted their posts, is 
no more credit to Boston than the mobs in Chi- 
cago or Washington. In those other cities 
there was an ignoble race prejudice at the cen- 
ter, but in Boston it was a brutal selfishness 
which had no reverence for law and no respect 
for the property or person of any man or 
woman. It was a taste of what Bolshivik Rus- 
sia has had for many months. It was the 
dream of the anarchist come true. 


But Boston has no more of that ruthless, 
reckless selfishness, which is kept in sub- 
jection’ like the beast of the jungle, by a club 
or a gun, than other cities. It is far too gen- 
eral for us to ignoré. It has its roots in a 
tendency which is a national menace, a ten- 
dency to put self first and the law of the whole 
people second—to treat the law, not as a Sa- 
cred obligation, but as “a scrap of paper.” The 
Boston police were blindly swept into the same 
fatal whirlpool. Had they held sacred, above 
every selfish or collective advantage, the law 
and their oath to execute that law, they could 
never have deserted their post and turned over 
the city to mobs of thieves and thugs. 

A friend of mine returning from a year’s 
study abroad told me a most remarkable fact 
which he observed in one of those old countries 
from which we receive many thousands of im- 
migrants. He traveled along a public high- 
way, on either side of which was growing a 
row of fruit trees. Seeing the trees laden with 
ripe fruit, perfect and unmolested, he inquired 
what was to be done with the fruit. He was 
told the trees were planted by the State and 
the fruit was gathered and sold to pay for the 
upkeep of the public highway. 

You and I know what a miserable failure 
such a plan would be here. That is another 
symptom of the same disease. If you:'or your 
neighbor has a pear tree or a grape vine in the 
back yard you have the setting for a demon- 
stration as to just how much respect for law 
and sacredness of personal property is grow- 
ing up in young Americans. It is the problem 
of the parent, the teacher, the policeman, the 
church and every citizen. The child is father 
to the man. Boys and girls who grow up with 
no reverence for law or the sacredness of other 
people’s property do not give much promise of 
having that reverence as a deep conviction in 
their manhood and womanhood. 

The second well which our fathers kept open, 
drawing living water which gave them health, 
honor and happiness, was reverence for the 
Sabbath day as a day of rest and worship. 

The past ten or twenty years we have been 
very careless with this great well-spring 
Many a careless and not a few malicious stones 
have been dumped into its fountain. 

It seems foolish to appeal to Christian peo- 
ple to be loyal to the Sabbath. The Ten Com- 
mandments belong in every Christian’s Bible 


and one of that immortal ten reads, “Remem-’ 


ber the Sabbath Day to keep it holy.” Christ 
“went on the Sabbath Day into the synagogue 
as his custom was,” is one line in every Chris- 
tian’s New Testament. “The disciple is not 
above his Lord.” When the appeal is made to 
Keep Sunday for the Great Things of the Soul, 
and not drag Sunday down to the level of our 
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poorest week days, you might expect every 
Christian to respond with the heroism of a 
Crusader. Would that they did always! But 
they don’t! And we find some of the debris, 
in this old well-spring, coming from the self- 
ish carelessness of Christian people. 


“On a recent Monday morning we met a man 


who had spent the previous day in a motor. 
He had traveled nearly two hundred miles; he 
had eaten a dollar and a half dinner in a 
crowded, noisy hotel. He had not opened, a 
good book or crossed the threshold of a church 
or spent a single moment honestly looking into 
his own heart. His face did not impress us 
with his serenity or hopefulness as he buckled 
down to the labor of the coming six days. A 
little later in the day we met a man who 
could hardly wait to tell us about the sermon 
to which he had listened the day before. It 
had not only gripped his attention, but had 
heartened him to the tasks and problems of 
the week. Because he is in the habit of keep- 
ing Sunday for the great things of the soul, he 
is one of the most forceful and happiest men 
of our acquaintance.” 

It also seems foolish to appeal to people to 
keep one day of rest in seven when the law of 
the Creator, written into every nerve and fiber 
in the human organism, declares it to be not 
only a blessing but a necessity. 

The president of one of America’s greatest 
insurance companies wrote an article this sum- 
mer for a popular magazine with a million 
readers, and incidentally made a strong plea 
for the proper observance of the Sabbath for 
those who hoped for a long, healthy, happy life. 
He told of England’s experiment with her muni- 
tion workers. They were desperately pressed 
for munitions, and it seemed neither safe nor 
wise to allow the workers to stop one day in 
seven for a Sabbath’s rest, so the decision was 
finally made to run seven days. But the work- 
ers grew weary and disheartened. They were 
morose and discontented, and, what was worse, 
the total output for seven days began to 
dwindle down to what was formerly produced 
in six days. So the Sabbath rest was again 
provided and the total production exceeded the 
amount reached in a seven-day week. 

Yes, it seems that every sensible man or 
woman would see the necessity for the Sab- 
bath, but we find that some of the debris 
pushed into that old well is by the hands of 
those who are themselves in greatest need of 
its life-giving and refreshing gift. 

Massachusetts staged an unfortunate Sab- 
bath Day demonstration this past summer 
when some over-zealous souls endeavored to 
stop Sunday baseball, and others retaliated by 
proceeding against Sunday golf. It all landed 
in the courts and will probably result in a more 
liberal law on the statute books of the state. 

There was doubtless a lack of tact and wis- 
dom by all concerned, but the words of Dr. 
Kdward Everett Hale, in addressing the young 
men of Boston regarding public sports on Sun- 
day, are very pertinent. He said, “Those who 
indulge in Sunday sports are saying, far more 
distinctly than any words or voices could say, 
that so far as they are concerned they mean 
that the next generation shall have no Sun- 
day.” It is the voice of a prophet. 

Another prophet’s voice is heard in these 
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lines, from an editorial in The Continent: 


“Is it not time for us to get over the notion 
that the Sabbath laws are Puritan blue laws, 
or that the purpose of men who stand for the 
observance of the, Sabbath is to thrust it down 
the throats of unwilling believers? Is it not 
time for Christian believers to end their hesi- 
tation in making the demand for a wise and 
firm control of Sabbath excesses? Sunday 
baseball and moving pictures, and other forms 
of sport, are not so necessary to any life, nor 
so helpful, that it is impertinent to demand 
their cessation. - 


“Now, of course, the chief reason for urging 
Sabbath observance is that there is a great di- 
vine law that runs under the whole race, which 
requires not chiefly that there shall be a time 
for rest, but that there’ shall be a time for 
worship. The value of the Sabbath from our 
Christian point of view is that it gives people 
a chance to worship Almighty God, which they 
cannot do if they work, and which they will 
not do if they play on Sunday. The objection 
to seven-day work is that if a man wants to 
worship he cannot do it. But after that there 
is a large value of the Sabbath as time for the 
building up of men. Our merchant friend says 
that in theory he had always held that pleas- 
ure resorts ought to be open on Sunday for the 
sake of the people who could not go to them 
on week days, but the more he saw of the 
result the less he believed in it. There are 
pleasures that use a man up instead of building 
him up. As Christian men we are eager to up- 
hold the church. So we insist upon the Sab- 
bath. But equally, as Christian men, we are 
eager to develop and aid our race and civiliza- 
tion. So we insist again upon the Sabbath. We 
are not narrow-minded on it; we are not petty 
and bigoted; we are simply sensible. We are 
insisting upon the things which history and 
common sense declare the race needs.” 


There is just one more well-spring for which 
I would register an appeal. It is a reverence 
for the faith and purposes of the church. 

We are not so foolish as to think that there 
should be no change in the church and its 
creeds from year to year and generation to 
generation. Progress demands change, and we 
would not wish the church to refuse to be pro- 
gressive. But let us be careful what we change 
or we shall presently find we have changed a 
well-spring of living water for a pool of sur- 
face drainage. The style and furnishing of 
church buildings have changed and will con- 
tinue to change. Methods of church work and 
worship, types of organization and the wording 
of creeds may change with no resulting harm, 
for these are incidental, not fundamental. But 
the great facts of faith, the Fatherhood of God, 
the Saviourhood of Christ, the awful reality of 
sin, the authority of God’s Word and the mis- 
gion of the church, are not to be changed ex- 
cept at our peril. Few sights are sadder than 
to see men and women who have lost their hold 
on the great verities of our faith. 


The Church of Christ was here when you and 
I came on the scene, and likewise with our 
fathers; it will be here long after we and our 
children have passed on. It is not the church 
but ourselves that must suffer if we bury the 


well-springs of living faith and turn to pools 


.of surface drainage for refreshment. 


I'read a parable recently which illuminates 
this point. The Spirit of Modern Progress ap- 
peared in a man’s room, saying, “You seem 
discontented and unhappy, what can I do for 
you?” 

“Make me more comfortable,” the man said. 
And forthwith he was given a beautiful, well- 
ordered city with electric cars, great institu- 
tions, wonderful parks, and a handsome house 
with all modern improvements. But on, the 
Spirit’s next visit the man was as discontented 
and unhappy as before. 

“Make my work easier,” he said. And forth- 
with the telegraph, telephone, steam and elec- 
tric equipments were provided, with stenog- 
raphers and helpers a-plenty. But the Spirit’s 
next visit found the man discontented and un- 
happy. 

“Make my pleasures more comfortable,” the 
man asked. It was soon done. The theater 
was richly adorned and the plays so presented 
as to relieve him of the necessity to think. An 
automobile with cushioned seats and tires, 
closed from the weather, heated and lighted, 
and also palatial steamships and airships were 
provided. But the man was not a whit less 
discontented and unhappy. 

“Make my religion more agreeable and my 
conscience more comfortable,” he moaned. And 
it was Gone. The church was provided with 
comfortable pews, short sermons that disturbed 
no one’s conscience, music sung by specialists, 
the devil was reduced to a myth, sin called a 
weakness and the church a charitable club. 

Then the Spirit of Modern Progress paid his 
final visit. It was Sunday morning. “I have 
granted all your requests,” the Spirit said, “Are 
you not going to church this morning?” 

“No,” the man answered, “my conscience 
is so comfortable I think I’ll stay at home and 
read the morning paper.” 

“Then I must hurry on,” the Spirit an- 
nounced in sadness. 

“Where?” asked the man. 

“To my father’s deathbed. He is dying of 
a broken heart.” 

“Who is your father?” the man inquired. 

“The Spirit of Christian Nobility,” the visitor 
announced, and was gone! 

Is it true? Has the Spirit of Modern Pro- 
gress given us every comfort and we are con- 
tent to be “comfortable” as though that were 
the end and purpose of life? Are we losing 
touch with the “living water” and our thirst 
for “the well-springs of God?” 


Benjamin Franklin said: “It is easier to 
suppress the first desire than to satisfy all 


that follow it.” 


“very blade of grass is 4 study; and to 
produce two where there was but one is both 
a profit and a pleasure.’’—Lincoln. 


Competition. 

Heard at the Ball Park. She: “Papa says 
our minister’s salary is only half as much as 
this pitcher’s is.” ; \ 

He: “Well, perhaps the pitcher’s delivery is 
twice as good.” 
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THE PASSION OF THE CHURCH 


Address given by 
Evangelism, 


Rev. C. L. Goodell, Secretary of the Commission on 
at the Conference of the Federal Council, 


Cleveland, Ohio, May 7th, 1919 


The whole work of evangelism is based upon 
the premise of a church on fire, a church that 
has the passion of its Lord. No man can be 
the herald of a passion which he does not feel. 
Our altars are builded after the most approved 
fashion of the architects, and I am perfectly 
willing to grant the right of apostolic succes- 
sion to all who minister there. But more im- 
portant than form and order is the question 
of the living fire. Has that gone out upon our 
altars? Are the priests of God as impotent as 
were the priests of Baal to bring down the 
fires of heaven? We need good managers in 
our pulpits and there is doubtless a place in 
the church for purveyors and promoters and 
agents and efficiency experts; but do we not 
need prophets and seers more than we need 
any other class of men, men of vision and spir- 
itual power, men who talk with God, pilgrims 
of the lonely way, to whom the people can 
listen, expecting some message from the un- 
seen holy, which shall be to them a “Thus saith 
the Lord,” instead of being obliged to say, ““We 
saw today a little man and heard a human 
message, where we had hoped to see Jesus only 


and to have received a message from the heart 
of God?” 


John Stuart Mill was the greatest thinking 
machine of the last century. His mental equip- 
ment was unequalled in all Europe. His latest 
historian has said of him that there was no 
fire under the boiler. He had no ideals, the 
accomplishment of which would have added 
one iota to his happiness. What the world 
wants to see is a great enthusiasm, some holy 
conviction for which a man will live and if 
necessary die, some ideals that flash out like a 
polar star. Such are the men the light of 
whose life shines across the centuries long 


after they themselves have disappeared from 
sight. 


We talk about matters of truth, but are we 
. not inclined to make the truth simply a matter 
of theery and dogma? It was a different kind 
of truth of which the Saviour spoke when he 
said, “And ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” A creed without 
a life is like an armor without a knight inside 
of it. You have seen the dinted helmet and 
breastplate of Cromwell in Warwick Castle. It 
is now only a burden to the fussy caretaker 
who tries to keep it from dust and rust, but 
when the good round head of Oliver was inside 
of the helmet and the throbbing heart of him 
was inside that breastplate, he thundered down 
upon Dunbar crying, “Let God arise and let his 
enemies be scattered,”—and they were. An 
empty creed is only the skin of truth stuffed. 
The only truth that amounts to anything is felt 
truth. Christianity therefore is not a creed, it 
is a life and a living process. We are not us- 
ing half the truth we know. The devils were 
orthodox, for the Bible tells us they believed 
and they go farther than some of us who be- 
lieve, they tremble. But what good does it do 


them? You remember St. Anthony’s sermon to 
the fishes: 

The sermon was ended, 

Each turned and descended. 

The eels went on eeling, 

The pikes went on stealing. 

Much delighted were they, 

But preferred the old way. 


The secret of the Lord is not with those who 
speculate, but with those who fear him. We 
have light all about us. What we need is not so 
much more light as more sight. We need to 
realize the wondrous truths which are on our 
lips; we need to apprehend and appreciate the 
heart of the Christian’s message. When Southey 
had ingloriously failed in his attempt to write 
an adequate history of John Wesley and his 
movement, he asked a humble Wesleyan woman 
what she thought of his book. She answered, 
“Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with and the 
well is deep.” Matthew Hale could not write 
the life of Bunyan, nor could Benedict Arnold 
write the life of Washington, any more than 
Ingersoll could write the life of Moody. 


Some have spoken slightingly of the tre- 
mendous words of Jonathan Edwards: aa 
made it my first business to save my own soul.” 
Those who do so speak do not understand the 
content of the thought and the life of Jonathan 
Edwards. When we remember what he did, the 
tremendous power that he was in the Great 
Awakening, his self-denial as he ministered to 
the Stockbridge Indians, his rare intellectual 
insight, which produced a masterpiece which to 
this day has not been surpassed, we cannot 
help thinking that the world will treasure his 
name after most of us are forgotten. To look 
after one’s own soul first of all was the sub- 
stance of the message of Jesus and the glorious 
epitome of his life. Therefore he prayed while 
others slept. It was the chief business of John 
and Peter and all the rest of those whose hearts 
God had touched. So felt Bunyan and Wesley 
and Moody. Of what use was John Wesley 
until his own soul was saved? After he had 
made it his first business to put himself in 
right relations with God, his next business was 
to use the grace of God which was within him, 
which he proceeded to do. He fled to Georgia 
that he might get rid of himself; but one day 
in Aldersgate Street his heart was strangely 
moved. He felt his soul was saved and that 
was the making of Wesley. Seek first the king- 
dom of God that you may get its power, and as 
soon as you get it it will be as fire shut up in 
your bones. 

I never go into the Registrar’s office at Yale 
that I do not look to see a simple placard that 
hangs there by the little fireplace. It informs 
us that Horace Bushnell occupied that room in 
a certain year. That might be to some only a 
simple record of a historical fact, but I remem- 
ber what Bushnell said about it: 
little room in one of the dormitories at Yale 
and what happened there I hope the Recording 
Angel will never allow to be blotted out.” It 
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“There is a_ | 


was there, he says, that God saved his soul, and 
that one hour was more important to him, 
measured by its possibilities and consequences, 
than any or all others. 

_ I feel like taking off the shoes from my feet, 
realizing that I am on holy ground, and as I 
pass into the street I remember that it was 
under the low lintel of that door that Bushnell 
passed out into a service for God and the 
church, which the Recording Angel has been 
augmenting ever since. It was this same 
Bushnell who said, “The soul of reform is the 
reform of the soul.” One of his friends travel- 
ing with him through the White Mountains 
records that as they reached the summit of one 
of the great hills, twilight was falling and as 
they looked at the wonderful panorama spread 
out before them, Bushnell said, “One of us 
ought to lead in prayer.” And then he prayed, 
and as he prayed the fashion of his countenance 
was changed. He spoke to God as friend talk- 
eth with friend, and his comrade said he did 
not dare to reach out his hand lest he should 
touch the skirts of the Almighty, who seemed 
to be passing by. It has been well said that 
no life can long continue pure that is not 
passionate. No sermon can fulfill the highest 
function of a sermon unless it throbs with the 
life of God, unless it has in it somewhere a 
message such as the old prophets and the apos- 
tles and their successors brought to stir the 
hearts of men. One of the old-time Methodists, 
well-known around New York, Benjamin 
Adams, was appointed after Methodist fashion 
to be an exhorter after the great sermons at 
Ocean Grove, but he soon gave up the task, and 
when I asked him why he did not continue it, 
he said, “Many of those sermons hadn’t a knob 
on them big enough to hold your hat. They 
were so smooth and so cold that you could 
skate on them from one end to the other.” 

At the beginning of the war, Galsworthy said, 
“Whatever else may be the outcome of this 
business, let us at least realize the truth. It is 
the death of mystic Christianity. Mystic Chris- 
tianity was dying before the war began. When 
it is over it will be dead.” Well, the war is 
over, so it must be time for the funeral, but 
there is no corpse. Mystic Christianity was 
never more alive than it is at present. It got 
its greatest vindication in the trenches and in 
the hospitals and 

“In Flanders’ field where poppies grow 
Between the crosses, row on row.” 

With all your cannonading you cannot put 
out the eternal stars. The smoke soon rolls 
away and the stars seem to say to those who 
would unsettle our faith, “Whither so fast, lit- 
tle men,” and the great congregation in which 
the khaki and the blue mingle with the gray 
and the crepe, gather together and chant, “Oh! 
come let us worship and bow down, let us kneel 
before the Lord, our Maker.” 

So far as our soldiers are concerned, the 
‘problem of the church is, as one of our recent 
writers affirms, to show the boys that just 
along the line of experiences which are new 
and impressive, the church has something 
unique to offer them, something they need more 
than they need anything else in the world, and 
something which the world needs as it needs 
nothing else. We must remember that the 
average soldier is a boy hardly out of his teens. 


If he thinks about it at all, what would he 
think if the church should alter its funda- 
mental message or plan, to suit his pleasure. 
Our soldiers have been fighting for ideals— 
what will they think of a church that is willing 
to give up the ideals on which it was founded 
and by devotion to which it has maintained it- 
self for millenniums, at their behest. You win 
no recruits and you win no converts by lower- 
ing your standards. You remember Garibaldi’s 
words when he gave his soldiers a chance to 
go home or to go to battle, “I do not know 
what else you will get, but you will get hunger 
and cold, nakedness and sorrow, and wounds 
and death. Are you ready?” And they an- 
swered, “We are the men.”. 


The charter of the world’s redemption was 
written in blood and traced by a nail of his 
Cross: “If any man would be my disciple, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross daily 
and follow me.” We must present the heroic 
challenge of Jesus which calls for life enlist- 
ment in such a way as to win our soldiers and 
sailors unto him. 


We are gathered here as a federation of 
churches. Some one has said that denomina- 
tions are religious luxuries. They are things 
which our particular temperament or desire is 
pleased with. They are in every way proper 
enough. If the religious life of the community 
is rich enough to afford such luxuries without 
deteriorating from the efficient work of the 
kingdom of God, they may be properly indulged 
in. But the trouble comes when these eccle- 
siastical luxuries take the place of religious 
necessities. It was John Quincy Adams who 
said, “Give me the luxuries of life and I will 
get along without the necessities.” Hasn’t this 
too often been the attitude of a great many 
people where the denomination has become of 
greater concern than the kingdom, and the 
local church has seriously interfered with 
Christian brotherhood? It often happens that 
the good may become the enemy of the best. 
Is it not true that ecclesiastical luxuries, like 
other luxuries, are the last to be indulged in 
and the first to he given up? 


We have often been told that the motive of 
religion is selfish. Of course, no man who knew 
anything about Christianity would ever say 
that, and the marvel about it is not that a 
thoughtless man should affirm it, but that we 
as thinking men should repeat it. _ Would it 
ever occur to any man, saint, atheist or ag- 
nostic, to add a footnote to the 11th chapter 
of Hebrews and say, after the record of those 
who through faith subdued kingdoms and 
wrought righteousness, who were stened and 
slain with the sword and of whom the world 
was not worthy, “but these were all selfish 
men.” Could any sculptor be hired to perpet- 
uate such an impertinence as to carve on the 
tomb of Livingston, in that great temple of si- 
lence and reconciliation, Westminster Abbey, 
after the touching record that his heart lies 
puried in Africa, where it longed to lie, and his 
body was brought by faithful hands to be buried 
in that sacred spot—a disjunctive conjunction 
to head a sentence which should read, ' But he 
was a selfish man.” Is there a finer epitaph on 
earth than that on the tomb of Chinese Gordon 
in St. Paul’s—‘Who always and everywhere 
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gave his help to the weak, his substance to 

the poor, his sympathy to the suffering and 
his heart to God.” But if these critics are 
right, he was a_ selfish man. 


When was this time they tell us about when 
Christians thought of nothing but their own 
souls and lived this selfish life? I ask you men 
- here whose hair is gray, did you know anything 
about it? Was it in the brave old Puritan days 
when men walked a path of self-denial so hot 
as to blister their feet, when men realized the 
immanence of God and felt that their faintest 
footfall was heard inside the eternal gate? 
John Colton is dying in Boston. His family 
and friends are standing about him. The dying 
saint asks them to bid him good-bye and to 
draw the curtains about his bed, that he may 
meet God alone. He at least believed in a God 
-Whom he served and whose presence he felt 
and into whose communion he hastened with 
solemn joy. If our critics were asked to name 
the time when religion was so selfish, perhaps 
they would indicate the first half of the last 
century. Let me remind them that that was 
the time when most of our universities which 
had not been previously, founded were laid, in 
the fear and for the service of God. Then was 
the time when our Bible societies were organ- 
ized to send the gospel into the uttermost parts 
of the world. Then was the time when the 
great missionary societies on both sides of the 
waters were organized. That was the time 
when the foundation of our whole system of 
eleemosynary institutions—our hospitals and 
our asylums—was laid, and it was in those 
days that the little children saw the light and 
gained at their mothers’ knees the inspiration 
which has resulted in the enormous gifts to 
the church and to humanity which have sig- 
nalized our own generation. Is there any or- 
ganization on God’s earth that has been so 
broad, so catholic, so sympathetic, so unselfish 
as the church of Jesus Christ? Whatever 
may have been her shortcomings in any age, 
has there been in that particular age any or- 
ganization which was so noble and so heroic? 
Has there been any company of men who have 
given themselves with greater devotion than 
those who have affirmed that they did it in the 
name of the church by the grace and strength 
of Jesus Christ, the head of the church? 


The evangel which the church proclaims re- 


lates itself to the supreme things of the soul. 
It affirms that the saving of a man’s soul is the 
cheeriest and not the dreariest business in life, 
and of all things is the most important. It 
does affirm that whenever a man’s soul is 
saved, it is saved for service, and it is con- 
stantly saying in these days that “the bravest 
of men may find stern work to do in the day 
of the Lord at hand.” If it asks men to seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
it is only that they may be properly equipped 
for the great service which they may render. 
Christ did not send out his own church until 
he had said to them, “Tarry ye in Jerusalem 
until ye be endued with power from on 
high.” They might have gone, as other men 
have gone, in their own strength, but that 
would have gone to failure. There is only one 
way—Christ’s way. They waited until heaven’s 
fire was on their lips and in their hearts, then 
they went out to be burning and shining lights. 
This, then, is the great evangel for whose 
spread a church on fire is needed. The affirma- 
tion of a gospel which says to the individual 
sinner: 


There is a fountain filled with blood. 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins, 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains, 
and at the same time affirms a gospel which 
sends a saved man to service and makes all 
men brothers; a gospel which has a message 
big enough to settle the quarrels of Russia 
and of Germany, to stop the unspeakable atro- 
cities of Bulgaria and of Turkey, to comfort 
with an everlasting hope every mourner in 
England, Belgium and France, who walks in 
God’s acre with tearful eyes and sighs for the 
touch of a vanished hand and the sound of 
a voice that is still. 

Until sin and sorrow and shame and death 
zo out of fashion, you will never get rid of 
the need of that gospel and that God. There 
will never be any trouble which cannot be 
settled if the spirit of it is translated into 
the affairs of men; but no man can proclaim 
it unless he has the passion of his Lord, and 
the church will not measure up to her task 
until she has a heart of fire. Can we not all 
say with Martyn, the missionary, “I have been 
long in kindling my torch, now let me burn 
out for God.” 


‘Tithing on the “Storehouse Plan;’ The Experience 


of One 
Wesley I. 


Within the past year, following what we be- 
lieve to have been the leading of the Holy 
Spirit and the teaching of the Word of God, 
a campaign of education was put on in the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church of Athens, 
Pennsylvania, for the purpose not only of en- 
rolling tithers but also of organizing them in 
an association on the so-called “storehouse 
plan.” The campaign covered four weeks 
during which addresses and sermons were de- 
livered and quantities of literature distributed. 
On the closing Sunday over seventy signed the 
following covenant. 


Church 
Andrews 


Binghamton District Tithers’ Covenant. 

We, the undersigned members of the parish of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church, of Ath- 
ens, Penn., in the presence of God, do covenant 
as follows: 

1. In acknowledgment of the divine owner- 
ship of all that we possess, we do individually 
covenant with God in the language of Jacob: 
“Of all that thou shalt give me I will surely 
pay the tenth unto thee.” ‘ 


2. Secondly, we covenant with ourselves and 
with our God that we will bring the Lord’s 
portion, the full tenth of our income, into 
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the storehouse, that, as he commanded “There 
shall be meat in my house” for the building of 
the kingdom. 


3. We agree that this money shall be cared 
for by the Treasurer of the Tithers’ Associa- 
\ tion and divided at the discretion of the execu- 
tive committee and the pastor, proportionately 
between the support of the gospel, the various 
benevolent enterprises of the church and other 
work of the kingdom as shall be agreed upon. 

4. We further agree, in that liberty which 
is in Christ, in case of unusual tithe or special 
divine leading, and individual shall deem it 
necessary that he shall direct the division of 
his tenth, that he may be permitted to do so 
by written order to the treasurer, a full record 
of such transaction to be kept in the books 
of the association. 


5. We further agree that having entered 
into this covenant we will not be under ob- 
ligation to sign any additional subscription or 
pledge for any church work or benevolence. 
Our dues to any of the authorized church or- 
ganizations to which we may belong will be 
paid by the treasurer of the Tithers’ Associa- 
tion, out of the tithe money, or written orders 
approved by the executive committee. But, 
in case we make additional contributions “ac- 
cording as the Lord has prospered” us they 
will be regarded as free-will or thank offerings. 

6. That for any matters not herein provided 
the executive committee and the Pastor are 
empowered to act in the best interests of the 
church and the kingdom. 

INGO SE antst lovee, 8 cate, so aie ce oo 
PACORONS 1s men uaiisle eerie. 5 is 

The number of signers was increased to one 
hundred and eleven at the time of organiza- 
tion, and, within a few weeks, reached a total 
of one hundred and fifty-eight, not quite one- 
fourth of church membership. 

The officers of the association are president, 


vice president, secretary and treasurer. The 
officers and five additional members constitute 
the executive committee. After careful con- 
sideration of all interests involved, it was 
voted to distribute receipts on the following 
basis: Current expenses 30 per cent; benevo- 
lences 30 per cent; new church fund 15 per 
cent; and contingent fund-25 per cent. Mem- 
bers are permitted to draw on the contingent 
fund to the extent of 25 per cent of their 
own tithe, for any object for which they be- 
lieve the Lord’s money may be used legitimate- 
ly. 

After eight months’ thorough trial the re- 
sults amply justify the plan. During this 
period, which began March 1, 1919, the in- 
come of the association has reached a total » 
of $4,592.61. This amount has been divided 
as follows; current expenses $1,348.37; benevo- 
lences $1,348.37; new church fund $697.19; con- 
tingent fund $1,123.68; and special $75.00. The 
members of the organization are uniformly well 
pleased with this scriptural method of financ- 
ing the kingdom. 

This plan of finance has stimulated the con- 
tributions of the other members and friends 
of the church, as_is evidenced by the fact that, 
comparing receipts for five months beginning 
with April, 1919, with the corresponding months 
of the previous year, the receipts for current: 
expenses from duplex envelopes and plate 
offerings have fallen off only fifty dollars, while 
in the same months, the receipts of the Tithers’ 
Association for current expenses were in ex- 
cess of one thousand dollars. 

Some of the advantages of this plan are the 
protection of the tithe against the claims of 
unworthy persons and objects, the possibility 
of team-work in promoting kingdom enter- 
prises, and the release of time and strength 
and ability, heretofore given to financial mat- 
ters, for the real work of the church. 


How One Minister Got 95 Per Cent of His Membership 


to Attend Church 
Elmer Woodruff Blew 


Early in my ministry I acquired the habit 
of counting the attendance at the various ser- 
vices of the church and keeping a record. 
Such a plan has not only been interesting, but 
illuminating. The records I have kept show 
that less than 50 per cent of the membership 
attend the morning service with any degree 
of regularity, while the percentage drops to 
below 25 per cent for the evening service. 


Frankly, I felt this ought not to be and 
talked with my officers about the matter. It 
was decided that every member ought to at- 
tend regularly the services of the church. And 
by services was meant not only the morning 
service, but also the evening and mid-week 
service and any department meetings to which 
a member is obligated. 

So I set myself to the task of planning how 
we could secure as near as possible a 100 
per cent co-operation for regular attendance. 
Here is the plan and its results. wt 

It was decided that a “direct by mail’ cam- 
paign would be used, and to incorporate ideas 


that would help it to produce the results 
desired. Three pieces of copy were pre- 
pared and mailed out one day apart, beginning 
with Tuesday of the week preceding the 
Sunday we aimed for a record attendance. 
The first piece was a post card unsigned 

with the following message running length 
wise on the card: 

LISTEN— 

SOMETHING 


HAPPEN! 
This card was mailed Tuesday night, so it 
would be received the next morning. of course, 
it aroused a great deal of curiosity and created 
the desired impression. You see, this card, 
the first piece of the campaign, served to 
secure attention, the first principle of adver- 
tising. 
The second piece was a letter mailed out 
Wednesday night. In order to link it up with 
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yes, something is going to.happen. 
service next Sunday morning. 


of course, you're going to be there. 
or congregation and it is your duty. 
about duty and be there anyway. 


low here is the plan. 
vill be held until ten mimtes past eleven o'clock, 


placed on a card and mmng on the back of the seat you are assigned to. 
The ushor will show you to your seat. 
be in a worshipful attitude. 


the card, a plain envelope was used, and in 
the upper left-hand corner the following con- 


nective message appeared: 
: YES, 
SOMETHING 


HAPPEN! 
Here is the letter: 


BHmmanvel Preshyterian Church 


Macauley Avenue at 156% Street 
Collinwood. Cleveland Ohio. 
Elmer Woodruff Blew CMinister 


Dear Immamiel Member: 


You'll learn what it is at thé 


You are a member of the church 
But we are going to forget all 
You're not going to miss it, I know. 


A seat has been reserved for each’ member and 


Please keep the seat assigned. 


[ will have a diagram of the seating and tho names as assigned, so I 
vill be able to tell 


member I am sure will be there in so far as it is possible, because-= 
something is going to happen. 


by any vacant seats just who is absent. Every 


in order to accomplish this it will mean that some engagements will 
ave to be cancelled, others may have to bring their company, still 


thers-~and let me say it very earnestly == will have to 1 
eemingly necessary Sunday dinner go. ", poet 
rou good. 


inything interfere with your being in your place Sunday morning. 


Forget it oncé. It will do 


What do you say? Parents bring your children. 


‘t's going to be @ great service and you are going to help make it 
uch @ service --one that will nover be forgotten and --something 
-§ going to happen. 

‘nank you’ 


I'm going to look for you Sunday morning. 


Yours for @ great service, 


The letter was carefully planned. It was 
intended to sell the membership on the propo- 
sition of being present 100 per cent strong 
at the service on Sunday morning. We could 
count on 50 per cent being there, but the other 
50 per cent had to have it so enforced upon 
them that they would come, not merely be- 
cause of obligation, but because they wanted 
to. Bringing a person into the mood of doing 
a thing on the basis of his own willingness 
is far more productive of good results than 
by the method of obligation alone. 

Note some of the elements of the letter that 
helped to make it pull its part in the plan. 
First the element of curiosity, carried over 
from the card and made one of the important 
parts of the letter. 
the mystery and made each one a little more 
curious to know what was going to happen. 
Then there is the element of faith. It is taken 
for granted that every member will be present. 
Human nature is so constructed that if you 


Pian to be early, get seated and 


This served to deepen 


express faith in a person—expect: him to do 
what you ask—it is a pretty safe rule to fol- 
low that the person will do that thing. That 
has been my experience. There is the element 
of definiteness; one idea is dominant, the idea 
that every member is going to be present at 
the service Sunday morning. And the idea 
got across splendidly. 

In order to clinch the matter with the mem- 
bers and to facilitate the work of the ushers, 
the third piece was a card with a diagram 
of the seating arrangement of the church. The 
letter had stated that each member would be 
assigned a seat; this card showed the ar- 
rangement. A circle drawn around the num- 
ber of the seat indicated the assignment. 


Each card contained a personal message 
suited to the individual or family, which helped 
to translate to the recipient the earnest de- 
sire which the pastor possessed concerning 
their being present at the service Sunday 
morning. Here was one of the messages: 

This is your seat assignment for Sunday. 
Rain or shine I’m going to look for you. I 
know you'll be present. Please bring this card 
with you and present it to the usher. 


The head usher had a diagram showing each 
assignment and also an alphabetical list of 


Your nane will te the membership, giving the location of each 


member’s seat, in the event that some one 
forgot to bring along the diagram card. Every- 
thing worked very smoothly for the ushers. 
How did the plan work? Well, they came 
95 per cent strong. We had a great service. 
Before the sermon on “Loyalty to the Church,” 
I told them what was going to happen. In 
fact, I told them two things were going to 
happen. First: they were going to have a 


Don't rot NEW minister. The announcement, as one mem- 


ber expressed it, went througn him like an 
electric shock. But I hastened to assure 
them that there was no need for being dis- 
couraged, because I was to be their new min- 
ister. I had just returned to my church 
from overseas, and I told them I could not be 
the same as I was before I went away a year 
ago. And the profitable change which I had 
experienced was going to express itself in a 
more devoted and enthusiastic service along 
carefully planned lines. The second thing that 
was going to happen was the inauguration of 
the New Era Movement. 

At the close of the service I had cards 
passed which contained the following form 
of pledge: 

“You can count on me to be loyal and attend 
church regularly.” All but four of the mem- 
bers present signed the cards. 

Of course you want to know how the at- 
tendance has been since the plan was “put 
over” a month ago. Four Sundays have 
passed and we have had an average atten- 
dance of 81 per cent. 

The dollars and cents cost of the campaign 
was $16.75, and it was money well invested. 
That much and more had come back through 
the increased collection; so really we did not 
increase expenses a cent, and we have all the 
splendid results of the plan at only the time 
and effort cost. Even that side of it is over- 
balanced by the satisfaction that has come 
through the results achieved. 
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Making Christ Real to Our Own Age 


Rev. I. J. Swanson, D. D. 


This month of December, with the thought 
of Christendom centering on the Advent, fur- 
nishes a fine opportunity to ministers to at- 
tempt, each for himself, a fresh interpretation 
and a new evaluation of Jesus Christ to our 
own time. Nothing could be of greater value 
in this period of universal unrest than to think 
anew of the meaning, worth and power of the 
Christian message. If the Christian minister 
will but study afresh the Gospel records, pon- 
der over the majestic and conquering course of 
Christian history, he will come to a renewed 
and unshakeable conclusion of the right of 
Jesus Christ to world leadership, as well as of 
tae certainty of his ultimate victory. Evil we 
know is mighty, but Christ assures us of its 
final overthrow. He ‘said, “I saw Satan fall 
as lightning from heaven.” Right, on the 
other hand, we are assured is almighty, for it 
is allied with God, and it is written that “In 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow 

- and every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.” Preaching of this sort, saturated with 
prayer, transmuted into service, will make 
Christ regnant in the life of the world. 


First of all, we ought to visualize Christ, as 
he wrought his deeds of matchless love and 
beauty, in Galilee, in Judea, in Samaria, in the 
borders of Tyre and Sidon. Against the back- 
ground for his own time, how did he appear? 

Orthodox Judaism had sunk into a dead for- 
malism. Liberal Jewish thought had largely 
abandoned its spiritual faith, “the Sadducees 
say that there is no resurrection, neither angel 
nor spirit.” Phariseeism had begun well; it 
was the party of the Jewish Puritans; purity of 
doctrine, of ritual, of life, was their {rallying 
ery; but in Jesus’ day they had reduced re- 
ligion to externalism, put upon men ritualistic 
burdens heavy to be borne, and were teaching 
for the doctrines of God the commandments of 
men. 


The Herodians could scarcely be called a 
religious party, for they no. longer hoped for a 
spiritual Messiah; apparently they found a 
political Messiah in such a ruler as Herod, who 
was under the dominance and protection of 
mighty Rome. So low had Palestine sunk; 
Palestine the mother of the mightiest and most 
significant ideas and ideals of a kingdom of 
God, whose power should rule the world in 
righteousness. 

Nevertheless, a few pious souls still clung 
to these ideals, and were looking for a Mes- 
siah. They became the nucleus of John the 
Baptist’s followers, and later on of the fol- 
lowers of the Nazarene. 

How did the Romans regard their own re- 
ligions? And what can we say of the state of 
morals in Roman life, both private and public? 

Recent historical investigations have shown 
that the empire of that day was not as hope- 
lessly corrupt, as formerly we had supposed. 
There is always the light of goodness shining 
even in the grossest moral darkness. Never- 
theless, it is conceded that on the whole the 
religions of the Empire were morally bank- 


rupt. Life was filled with a great spiritual dis- 
illusion and weariness; family life was disin- 
tegrating, divorces multiplying for trivial 
causes. The social structure was a pyramid, 
resting on its apex; the few were privileged, 
the common people disinherited, the majority 
enslaved. Suicide was common and held justi- 
fied. The very priesthood, serving the tem- 
ples, had become sceptical of their own gods. 


The iron band of Roman political power was 
around the world, but the world was not there- 
by really united; it was only held together. 
In time luxurious living, moral laxity and spir- 
itual decay rusted the band through, and the 
Empire fell apart. But in Jesus’ day it still 
held together. In a world so shadowed by the 
breakdown of religions, the laxity of morals, 
the rankling hatred of Rome by the many alien 
nations, subject to her rule, there was one flick- 
ering star of hope: there was a remnant in 
every land that felt the darkness could not last 
forever; the Dawn would surely come! 


In such a world, in such an age, as that, the 
Man of Nazareth appeared. “The fullness of 
the time,” long foretold by prophet lips, had 
come at last. “The common people heard him 
gladly,” for his words were simple, his mes- 
sage with power, his teaching with authority; 
and so men found “rest unto their souls.” He 
gave them a new revelation of God, of Duty, 
of Immortality, in words of matchless beauty, 
confirmed by deeds of human helpfulness. His 
life was one of unstained and ineffable love; 
his very death, one of deathless power, by the 
sublimity of its sacrifice and the glory of its 
resurrection. He founded a brotherhood on a 
few fishermen and other ordinary folk that has 
girded the earth with bonds of love, and grown 
from a handful to over six hundred millions. 
As Dr. A. M. Fairbairn has said of Christ, in his 
“City of God,” “his words have been the wonder : 
of the world. Age has not dimmed their light, ~ 
lessened their sweetness, nor diminished their 
force. Familiarity has not spoiled their fresh- 
ness or their fragrance. Life, though it has 
grown richer and more varied, has not out- 
grown their wisdom or superseded them by 
fulfilling their ideals. Time and culture have 
called into the field of thought the wealth of 
many centuries and lands, but there have come 
no rivals to the words of Jesus. They shine as 
peerless as ever, the sweetest, calmest, sim- 
plest, wisest words ever spoken by man to men. 
So true are they, so mighty in their energy, so 
soft in their strength, so reasonable, so fitted 
to make life peaceful, gentle, happy and holy, 
that men who have wished not to believe the 
Christian religion have refused to part with 
the truths and consolation of Jesus.” This is 
the Christ, to whose standard we call the 
world to rally. ; 

The magic words for our time are Peace, 
Unity, Brotherhood. Does it occur to you that 
these are Jesus’ words? His peace is not that 
kept by an armed camp, although such a peace 
is infinitely better than war; his unity not that 
secured by ratified treaties of good will, al- 
though such unity marks moral advance; his 
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brotherhood not limited to the dominant races, 
although it is an immense gain when civilized 
peoples unite for the good of the world. His 
peace is inward, and needs no.armies to guar- 
antee it; his unity, the recognition of a com- 
mon humanity, of which he himself is the cen- 
ter; and his brotherhood the acceptance of a 
place in the one family of God, wide as hu- 
manity. In him are the spiritual forces that 
will heal and rejuvenate a world suddenly be- 


Reviews of Books That Make 


This new department will review, from month 
to month, books on special topics of timely in- 
terest to ministers. Only such books will be 
considered as stimulate thought and give a 
fresh interpretation, or add to the knowledge, 
of their subject. Our readers will find it emi- 
nently worth while to add to their libraries, as 
they may be able, from this list. 


The Source Book For the Life of Christ. 
Hiram Van Kirk, Ph. D. Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York; 178 pages. $1.75. A scholarly 
work, presenting the chief sources for a study 
of the life of Christ. It is at the same time an 
. analysis, a synopsis, a conspectus of sources, 
a harmony, and a collation of references, of the 
Four Gospels. It contains also the few men- 
tiens of Gospel events by St. Paul, Josephus, 
and other writers, which are of historical value. 
This is a valuable book for all students who 
wish to collate, compare and determine the 
chronological order, and harmonize the con- 
tents, of the Four Gospels. - 


Studies in Mark’s Gospel. Professor A. T. 
Robertson. The Macmillan Co., New York; 
146 pages. $1.25. This book, by one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost writers on the New Testament, 
will repay one handsomely for reading it. It 
covers in eleven chapters, The Making of John 
Mark, The Date of Mark’s Gospel, Mark’s Gos- 
pel and the Synoptic Problem, Peter’s Influence 
on Mark’s Gospel, The Miraculous Element in 
Mark’s Gospel, Jesus in Mark’s Gospel the Ex- 
emplar for Preachers, The Parables of Jesus in 
Mark’s Gospel, Aramaic and Latin Terms in 
Mark’s Gospel, and The Disputed Close of 
Mark’s Gospel. Read Mark’s Gospel, study this 
bock, and you will get a new mastery of Mark; 
and you will become a better preacher. The 
seventh chapter is of peculiar interest to min- 
isters, as it deals with Mark’s account of Jesus 
as a preacher. Professor Robertson finds in 
Mark’s account, Jesus: (1) Mightier than the 
Baptist. It was not an anaemic preacher that 
he saw, but a man of transcendent energy and 
power. (2) Tempted like other preachers. The 
devil did not spare Jesus himself. He will not 
hesitate to try his power upon each of us. (3) 
Preached the Gospel of God. It does matter 
what one believes and what he preaches. The 
message of Jesus shook Galilee and is shaking 
the world today. (4) Taught with the note of 
authority. (5) Had a healing ministry. The 
Christian preacher and the Christian physician 
should co-operate in their work for the whole 
man. (6) Hindered by his popularity. (7) 
Sought rest and found work. (8) Found dif- 
ficulty in teaching his students. (9) Misun- 
derstood by some of his friends. (10) Under- 
standing children. (11) Sympathy. No preach- 


come broken in spirit and bewildered, because 
of war’s heart-breaking tragedies. 


As the dust of broken-down philosophies of 


Might, bereft of Right, of so-called civilizations 
built upon brute force, clears away, we sce 
that it is the task of our time to build a fair, 
just, lasting temple of Human Brotherhood, in 
whose shrine the Light of Love, the Light of 
Jesus Christ, shall ever be kept burning! 


Christ Real to Our Own Age 


er is really efficient until his heart is touched 
with sorrows. (12) Courage unto death. (13) 
An itinerant preacher. (14) Christ’s method 
and manner in preaching. He used the con- 
versational tone; spoke Over nobody’s head; 
used repartee, wit, humor, sarcasm, invective, 
question, appeal, rebuke; met current prob- 
lems only to show the eternal value of spir- 
itual realities; his illustrations. 


Finding the Comrade God. G. Walter Fiske, 
Junior Dean, Oberlin Graduate School of The- 
ology. Association Press, New York. xii+-236 
pages. 75 cents. A book of insight and power. 
Its main theme, religion a discovery, is finely 
wrought out, in twelve chapters, each with 
seven subdivisions, adapting it for daily study 
over a period of twelve weeks. The titles of 
its chapters are: Discovering the Presence of 
God; Discovering God’s Leadership in Human 
Life and History; Discovering God in the Laws 
of Life; Finding the Christ Through Comrade- 
ship in Sacrifice; Finding the Comrade God by 
Heip of the Christ; Finding Christ’s Power to 
Save From Sin; Finding How Christ Saves;: 
Discovering God in the Christian’s Bible; Dis- - 
covering in the Bible God’s Method With Men; 
Discovering in the Bible our Way to God and 
His to Us; Discovering the Life of Good Will 
is Eternal; The Essentials of a Soldierly Faith. 

Jesus and the Young Man of Today. John 
M. Holmes. The Macmillan Co., New York, - 
xv-+170 pages, $1.00. Written by an ex- 
perienced Y. M. C. A. man, for young men. An 
admirable book, just the thing to place in the 
hands of thoughtful young men. A study of 
the life of Jesus, based upon Mark, with the 
material from Matthew and Luke, which Mark 
does not contain, added. Presented in a fresh, 
vigorous, attractive way, that secures immed- 
iate attention. A book that ought to lead the 
thoughtful young person, troubled by the ques- 
tionings of religion which come to youth, into 
a reasonable and assured faith. Suitable also 
for class study. 


Marks of a World Christian. Daniel John- 
son Fleming, Professor Union Theological 
Seminary. Association Press. 198 pages, 75 
cents. A plea for the international mind in 
Christianity. ‘We turn to what, historically, 
has been Christianity’s highest expression, in 
order to see more clearly the mind which each 
Christian should bring to bear upon the world.” 
A book which broadens one’s mental horizon, 
so that one sees the capacity of other peoples, 
becomes responsive to the pursuant love of 
God, finds courage for world purposes, and dis- 
covers, each for himself, a sense of his voca- 
tion. This book gives its readers a new vision 
of world Christianity. Another book arranged 
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for daily reading—in this case, for nine weeks. 


Back to Christ. Bishop Fiske of Central 
New York. Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York. 216 pages, $1.00 net. This book at- 
tempts to do three things for its readers: To 
secure their personal attachment to Christ; 
their corporate union in his church, to safe- 
guard their faith; and their social fellowship 
for developing its life. Four main topics are 
covered: The Beauty of Christ’s Life; The 
Romance of His Religion; Forgotten Truths 
of His Teaching; Practical Applications of 
His Gospel. This book tells in a winsome and 
winning way the old, old story of the wonder 
of his love, and tells it also with power and 
beauty. Bishop Fiske appeals strongly in this 
book to the church to meet the social needs 
of both city and country. He feels deeply 
that the glory of Christianity lies in its per- 
sonal attachment and satisfying discussion of 
the practical aspects of the religion of Jesus. 
A chapter has been added, which will. be of 
special interest to Episcopalians, on “Choosing 
a Church.” 


Christianity’s Unifying Fundamental. Henry 
F. Waring, D. D. Association Press and Geo. 
H. Doran Co., both of New York. 175 pages; 
$1.25, net. A book written for those who are 
weary of the petty differences which divide 
Christian believers, and who are looking for the 
big unifying things of religion and life. The 
need for such inquiry, the quest for it and then 
the application of the fundamental beliefs dis- 
covered in personal life and the life of the 
world about us, are discussed in a searching and 
illuminating way. “Fellowship with Christ- 
like Deity, that makes for Christ-like humanity 
—this stated in a way that would seem to be 
wise, historically and psychologically, is 

’ Christianity’s Unifying Fundamental.” 

The New Opportunity of the Church. Robert 
BE. Speer. The Macmillan Co., New York; 111 
pages; 60 cents. An inspiring little book 
dealing with the good will and earnest pur- 
pose which the church must have in the period 
of reconstruction. Its optimism is well ex- 
pressed in the motto which it quotes, written 
over the door of the old hotel in Duala, in 
Kamerun, “The old falls. The times will 
change. A new life will blossom from the 
ruins.” The chapter headings are: Some 
Dangers and Duties of the Present Hour; The 
Present Business of the Church; The Effect of 
the War on Christian Convictions and Ideals; 
The Duty of a Larger Christian Co-operation; 
The War Aims and Foreign Missions. Dr. 
Speer, in an interesting chapter, sums up the 
business of the church in this way: Quoting 
Saint Brice’s criticism of President Wilson’s 
address before the Paris Senate, “The only 
thing lacking for the realization of this ad- 
mirable conception (the Golden Age) is a new 
humanity.” Dr. Speer goes on. j “Saint 
Brice’s demand is just. Man himself is still 
the greatest element in his own problem. How 
is he to be made new? What greater 
business could the church have than to lead 
men to the one Source of Strength adequate 
both to generate the new life which they need, 
and to provide that life with the forms of 
action through which it shall do its work and 


bear its fruitage in the nation and throughout 
the world?” 

By An Unknown Disciple. Anonymous, 
Geo. H. Doran Co., New York; 246 pages; $1.50, 
net. A fascinating book. It is given from 
the viewpoint of one who purports to have 
known Jesus intimately, as one of his disciples. 
It is written in a reverent and sympathetic 
spirit, and portrays vividly the scenes, events, 
friendships and teachings in the life of our 
Lord. It is a narrative of insight and power. 
It throws many a side light on Oriental man- 
ners and customs. It makes Jesus stand out 
as the supreme leader of men, and their living 
Lord. There are vivid descriptions of Christ 
in it. Take for example this description of 
the writer’s first seeing Jesus: “My eyes fell 
on a group of men and stopped, arrested by 
the face of one of them. It was not its beauty 
that claimed my eyes, though it was a face 
beautiful to look upon. Nor was it the light 
in the eyes, though that rejoiced the heart. It 
was the tranquillity of the face that held me; 
a tranquillity not of sloth or emptiness, but of 
surety; the tranquillity of one who rested ina | 
certainy greater than other men knew. ‘That 
man has the secret of life,’ I thought, and as 
if I had spoken the words aloud the man’s eyes 
turned, and his gaze met mine. 


“There was something in the look that stirred 
my soul. The tranquillity did not leave his 
face, but there came a questioning into his 
eyes, and then a wistfulness that melted me 
to pity. 

“We is lonely,’ I thought. ‘He seeks friends. 
He asks somewhat of me.’ And my heart 
leaped within me. The eyes held mine for a 
moment, and then some man spoke, and he 
turned to answer.” 

He analyses finely the struggle in the soul 
of Judas, his ambitions centering in a king- 
dom of this world, the final tragedy of his 
betrayal. 

The great teachings of Jesus on prayer, 
faith, the Heavenly Father’s care, sacrifice and 
love, are unfolded with deep spiritual insight. 
Some of the writer’s interpretations, however, 
are novel, and may not always be found con- 
vincing, but the book is one of great interest 
and value. 

Between Two Worlds. John Heston Willey. 
Association Press, New York; 160 pages; $1.25. 
A happy attempt on the part of a student of 
life and of the Bible to answer the insistent 
questions of our time regarding the relation- 
ship between the seen and the unseen, be- 
tween this life and the next. The End of 
the World, The Second Coming of Christ and 
The Great Adventure, are some of the chapter 
headings. It is an interesting book, written by 
one who knows the questioning heart of our 
time and who gives a reasonable and sure hope 
of the life beyond. He quotes Prof. Ernest 
Hackel’s admission that his science has given 
him no clue to any life beyond this. Haeckel 
writes: “We have been passing through a 
tragedy of unexampled magnitude and borror. 
Millions of human beings have already fallen 
victims to the terrible international slaughter. 
: People on all sides begin to inquire, 
‘What is the meaning of life? Is existence 
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eternal? When the body dies, does the soul 
die?” His answer is the admission of despair, 
‘Try to make your life as good and happy as 
possible, and leave the decision of your fate 
’ to that blind chance which rules the universe.” 
Over against such negation of God and of the 
future, the author sees the triumph of the 
invisible, the triumph of the Gospel, a brighter 
day for the world, and the certainty of im- 
mortal life. Death is the Great Adventure, 
and it ends in happy life in the City of God. 
“There is no need to traverse the old fields— 
new fields will ever open, and new heights be 
ever attained, for ‘end there is none to the 
universe of God!’” 


The Christ We Forget. P. Whitwell Wilson, 
' Parliamentary Correspondent of the London 
Daily News. Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York; xvi+328 pages; $2.00, net. It is easy 
to see why this fascinating book has already 
gone into a ninth edition. It is written in a 
clear, vivid manner, in the absorbingly in- 
_ teresting style of a trained journalist; and gives 
such a picture of the living Christ, the Christ 
of help, of healing, of love, of power, of eter- 
nal salvation, as will always abide in grateful 
memory and love. It is a book for laymen 
and ministers alike. The latter will find it a 
fount of inspiration for many a prayer meeting 
talk, many a sermon. The book is a spiritual 
tonic. The author is a man of faith and vision. 
Take his introductory words, for example, re- 
garding the Bible: “Before the war it seemed 
almost unnecessary to find time for the Bible. 
Many of us were making money, others were 
busily earning it. We drifted in tens, 
hundreds of thousands, from public worship. 
We ceased to pray. We quietly laid aside the 
Bible. Then—suddenly—we were brought face 
to face with facts which we had forgotten. 
One of these facts was Death—another wag 
Pain—another was Hatred—another was Na- 
tional Duty—Another was Suspense. We 
learnt that life is not a game, but a grim, 
heroic combat between good and evil. 


For this crisis, we found that we were un- 
prepared. Men and women fled for refuge, 
in some cases to spiritualism, crystal-gazing, 
and fortune-telling. . . Lives that had 
been frivolous were consecrated to war work. 
sarees Hopes of a better dawn have en- 
couraged us. We are sure that Faith will 
return. Yes—but faith is what? . . 

Over and over again nations have been re- 

vived by reading the Bible. Read it 
with your own eyes. How many are 
the questions which Jesus answers in the 
Gospels, how near he is to us all if only we 
will approach him through the Scriptures; how 
ready he is to speak to us through his re- 
corded words; how willing he is to uplift us 
as he uplifted those who came to him. 
We must all long for the time when, once 
more, this same Jesus who died shall be 
known again among men, not as a Crucifix 
merely, or as a shadow, but in all his fullness 
of love, of power, of wisdom, of suffering, and 
of victory.” 

Here is a suggestive passage on The Un- 
reported Christ: 

“Possibly men’s hearts would have been more 
richly satisfied, if instead of crucifixes, ikons, 


painted windows, and pictures, there had been | 


a fuller knowledge of Christ’s words and deeds. 
The truth is that the word came first — a 
creative word, inspiring, at the outset, the 
heroism of the missionary, and afterwards the 
perspective of the builder, the colors of the 
artist, and the harmonies of the musician. One 
need only compare a London music hall with 
Westminster Abbey—each, mind you, the best 
of its kind—or the Madonna of a Raphael with 
the meretricious triumphs of profane art, in 
order to measure what modern lands would 
have been, bad though they often are, if the 
irrepressible genius of mankind had been cut 
off from the purifying mysticism of the In- 
carnation. Yet the words of Christ, which 
have thus determined the fate of civilization, 
were left, in the first instance, almost, as it 
would seem, to chance. At a time when em- 
perors of Rome carved their titles on marble, 
much as schoolboys cut their names on their 
desks, and philosophers of Alexandria vainly 
amassed huge libraries of clay tablets and 
papyrus, Jesus—so far as we are told 
—wrote only once, and then on the ground; 
nor do we know what phrase it was that rid 
a sinful woman of her pious persecutors, there 
in the cold portico of the unfeeling temple. 
Yet no man who ever spoke, better deserved 
a verbatim report. If Jesus returned today, 
every syllable, as it fell from his lips, would 
be taken down in shorthand, translated into a 
hundred tongues, and flashed, as the news of 
the day, to the ends of the earth. The 
historians of Rome, like Dio, ignored him, and 
he was content to come without their observa- 
tion. Knowing the fallibility of men, he yet 
entrusted his message to the memory of those 
who loved him through death. And his 
confidence in the generation that slew him was 
incredibly justified. Incomparably the 
most illustrious books ever written in the im- 
mortal language of Homer and Aeschylus, have 
been neither Homer nor Aeschylus, but the 
colloquial and declassical Gospels. Merely 
as translated, they have become, by consent, 
the noblest masterpieces of English litera- 
ture.” 


Out of the forty-two chapters, every one of 
which richly repays reading, so suggestive and 
stimulating are they, perhaps the most notable 


ones are: The Blended Picture; Mary, the Vir- . 


gin Mother; The First Christmas; The Educa- 
tion of Jesus; Christ in the Congregation; 
Christ and Finance; the Saviour and the Mul- 
titude; Our Lord and His Bible; Light Chal- 
lenges Darkness; The Closing Hymn; He is 
Crucified; The Stone Rolled Away; and From 
Sight to Faith. : 
Greatest Thoughts About Jesus Christ. J. 
Gilchrist Lawson; viii+322 pages. George H. 
Doran Co., New York; $1.50 net. A most use- 
ful and valuable compilation of the greatest 
thoughts about Jesus Christ, from prophecy, 
early Christians, literary men, statesmen, philo- 
sophers, men of science, business men, skeptics, 
historians and others. It gives one a new 
appreciation of the greatness of Christ, as we 
see how he has impressed all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, through the ages. I venture 
to quote, as an example, of the rich treasures 
of opinions regarding Christ, in this book, the, 
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following tributes of leading statesmen: George 
Washington, “I now make it my earnest prayer 
that God would have you, and the state over 
which you preside, in his holy protection; and 
that he would most graciously be pleased to 
dispose us all to do justice, to love mercy, and 
to demean ourselves with charity, humility, 
and pacific temper of mind, which were the 
characteristics of the Divine Author of our 
blessed religion; without a humble recogni- 
tion of whose example in these things, we 
can never hope to be a happy nation.” (In 
a letter to the Governor of one of the states.) 

Lincoln: “Intelligence, patriotism, Christian- 
ity, and a firm reliance on Him, who has never 
forsaken this favored land, are still competent 
to adjust in the best way all our present diffi- 
culty.” (Inaugural address.) 

“Tf what you have told me is really a cor- 
rect view of this great subject, I think I can 
Say with sincerity, that I hope I ama Christian; 
and will further add, that it has been my inten- 
tion for some time, at a suitable oppor- 
tunity, to make a public religious profession.” 
(Conversation with a lady connected with the 
Christian Commission.) 

Benjamin Franklin: “As to Jesus of Nazar- 
eth, my opinion of whom you particularly de- 
sire, I think that the system of morals that he 
taught, and his religion, as he left them to 
us, are the best that this world ever saw, or 
is likely to see.” 

Thomas Jefferson: “A more beautiful and 
precious model of ethics I have never seen; 
it is a document in proof that I am a real 
Christian; that is to say, a disciple of the 
doctrines of Jesus.” (In Jefferson’s Bible.) 

Daniel Webster: “I believe Jesus Christ to 
be the Son of God. The miracles which he 
wrought establish, in my mind, his personal 
authority, and render it proper for me to be- 
lieve whatever he asserts.” (In letter to Rev. 
T. Worcester.) 

Henry Clay: “I always have had, and al- 
ways shall have, a profound regard for Chris- 
tianity, the religion of my fathers, for its rise, 
its usages, its observances.” 


Mazzini: “Jesus stood and stands alone, su- 
preme over all other great religious reformers 
in everything that concerns the heart and 
affections.” 


John Adams: “The Christian religion, as I 
understand it, is the brightness of the glory, 
and the express portrait of the eternal, self- 
existent, independent, benevolent, all powerful, 
and all merciful creator, Preserver and Father 
of the Universe, the first good, the first perfect 
and the first fair. It will last as long as 
the world.” 


William McKinley: “My belief embraces the 
Divinity of Christ and a recognition of Chris- 
tianity as the mightiest factor in the world’s 
civilization.” 


William Jennings Bryan: “Reared in the 
home of a carpenter, never having access to 
the wisdom of the past, never coming in con- 
tact with the sages of other lands, yet, when 
only thirty years of age, Jesus gave to the 
world a code of morality the like of which the 
world has never seen. His religion has 
spread until hundreds of millions have taken 
his name with reverence upon their lips, and 
millions have been ready to die rather than 
surrender the faith he put in their hearts.” 


Arthur James Baifour: “Christ is a rare 
jewel, but men know not his value; a sun 
which ever shines, but men perceive not his 
brightness nor walk in his light. He is a 
garden full of sweets, a hive of honey, a sun 
without a spot, a star ever bright, a fountain 
ever full, a brook which ever flows, a rose 
which ever blooms, a foundation which never 
yields, a guide who never errs, a friend who 
never forsakes. 

“No mind can fully grasp his glory; his 
beauty, his worth, his importance, no tongue 
can fully declare. He is the source of all 
good, the fountain of all excellence, the mir- 
ror of perfection, the light of heaven, the 
wonder of earth, time’s masterpiece, and eter- 
nity’s glory; the sun of bliss, the way of life, 
and life’s fair way.” 


‘Making Christ Real to Our Own Age 


While The Expositor believes that every 
minister ought to be the architect and builder 
of his own sermons, yet it regards it as a 
privilege to furnish him sermon materials or to 
tell him where the best, in that line can be 
found. This is part of the purpose of these 
reviews. We wish to put the minister in touch 
with the best modern evangelical writers—men 
with a vital message. A few suggestions of 
homiletic value, gleaned from books in this 
month’s: review, follow: 

(For young people troubled with doubts.) 


Obedience and Unselfish Service the Path to 
Intellectual Comprehension. 

“Tf any man will do his will, he shall know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself.” John 7:17. 

We may doubt everything but our own ex- 
istence and even attempt to disapprove that, 
but actually we have to live, and we know 
it. 


Then we should hold fast to the truth 


that we have, and live our lives as far as 
possible, according to the example and prin- 
ciples of Jesus. We are to be kind and 
willing to share with others; we are to be 
courageous: we are to detest hypocrisy and 
snobbishness; we are to be cheerful; we are to 
be pure; we are to be honest; we are to be 
truthful; and we are to be unselfish in active 
service for others. Jesus came not to give us 
a theological system, but a way of life. The 
only avenue to a proper intellectual concep- 
tion of Christ is through following him. 


A teacher may tell you that by mixing two 
chemicals, a certain precipitate will be formed. 
You may doubt it, you may argue about it, 
you may meditate upon it, but you should try 
it. You may doubt the existence of God, Jesus 
may be only a man, the immortality of the soul 
a mere dream, but you should not brood over 
such questions, but try to follow in the foot- 
steps of the Master. Is there a student going 
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down through drink or gambling? Try to help 
him. Is there dishonesty in athletics? Then 
fight it. Is there a group of immigrants near 
you needing help? Then spend yourself for 
them. Move, serve, love, act, do some- 
thing in accord with the fearless, loving prin- 
ciples of Jesus, and soon there will will come 
into your life a certainty about spiritual truths 
about which you are now, uncertain. You 
will not only think they are true, you will 
know that they are true, for they will be the 
facts of experience, tested in the laboratory 
of life. 


Dr. E. L. Trudeau, the eminent physician 
of Saranac Lake, said: “The more I live, the 
more I feel that what we need is Faith, Faith 
in the simple teaching of Christ as a mov- 
ing force in our lives, not as merely some- 
‘thing to theorize about. I do not believe 
_ anyone gets faith—the real kind of Faith—by 
learned books or discussions, but simply 

through living it.” 

The Essence of Religion. 

“Whosoever shall do the will of God, the 
same is my brother, and sister and mother.” 
Mark 3:33. 

He (Jesus) continually laid the emphasis on 
actually doing the will of God. It was a 
glorification of the tasks of everyday life, it 
Was an uncompromising attitude towards evil, 
it was open-mindedness, repentance, self-con- 
trol, self-forgetfulness, mercy, purity, the use 
of one’s talents, social democracy, righteous- 
‘ness, equity, faith in the ultimate triumph of 

right, self-sacrifice, love, that Jesus continu- 
ally taught. In the account by Jesus of the 
last Judgment, men are judged by their 
lives. 

Dean Hodges expressed it thus: “He cared 
about conduct. He wanted to make men 
honest, and pure, and helpful, and thus to 
increase the happiness of life. He died 
in defense of the proposition that true religion 
is essentially moral, and that the supreme re- 
quirement of religion is character,’—‘Jesus 
and the‘ Young Man of Today.’ Holmes. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 

* * * 
The Divine Companion. 
John 15:14; Matt. 28:20. 

In what someone has called the most pa- 
thetic passages in modern literature, Prof. 
Clifford speaks of a lost faith: ‘““We have seen 
the sun shine out of an empty heaven, to 
light up, a soulless earth. We have felt with 
utter loneliness that the Great Companion is 
dead.” 

In other words, for him and many others 
like him, God is not a personal God; they no 
longer believe that he can be known. Their 
loss of faith is a tragedy. It means that 
prayer is useless save as a subjective ex- 
perience; divine fellowship and communion, 
impossible; divine guidance, an  unreality. 
They are not blatant unbelievers glorying in 
a supposed intellectual superiority. They 
would give anything in the world to get back 
their old faith. Without it they find no help 
or: comfort in life’s strain and stress and 
struggle. To be quite certain of God; 
to believe in him as one who speaks to us 
and with whom we may speak; to have con- 


scious, felt, sustained relationship with him— 
it would be a searching question to ask for 
how many people that is a fact of sure ex- 
perience. This is the very heart and soul of 
religion; without it we have no belief at all. 


How Shall We Find God? 

1. First, it must mean real effort. . 
Human friendships—real human friendship, de- 
mands that. For friendship to be 
strong and lasting, requires a certain moral 
likeness. A man can never understand a 
character with which his own has no accord 

Must it not be so with God? To 
know him must also demand real effort, earn- 
est longing, moral affinity. 

2. To know God we must take time to be 
alone with him. One cannot imagine 
a human friendship progressing very far, if 
the friends never have their times of privacy. 

If God’s companionship is to be real- 
ized, we must clear the way for his approach. 

. . Other thoughts must be banished, that 
this great thought may possess us, and fill 
us, and charge us with its power. Prayer 
comes afterwards. 

3. The friendship of God demands sacrifice. 
mts You remember “My Lady of the Chim- 
ney Corner,” Alexander Irvine’s beautiful story 
of his mother’s life. She was only an Irish 
peasant living all her married life in a dull 
Irish village. She was poor, ignorant, un- 
learned; but not so poor that she did not share 
generously her little with those who were as 
poor, or poorer; not so ignorant that she did 
not Know the best thing life can teach, how 
to minister with sympathy, whenever pain or 
sickness sent its call. 

One day the girls of the village were talking 
about religion. They felt that it would be 
so easy to be good, if Christ could be seen. 

If only he would come into their vil- 
lage, and live among them, as he had lived 
in Nazareth; Then “My Lady of the Chim- 
ney Corner” ‘spoke, and there were tears in her 
voice. “My dears,’ she said, “I think I have 
seen him every day for five and thirty years.” 
—From “Back to Christ,” Bishop Fiske, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 

* * * 

“The eyes of all wait upon Thee.” Psa. 145: 
15. 

The one thing which is evident above all 
others in the artless Christmas stories of the 
New Testament, is the unconscious grouping 
round the cradle of significant and represen- 
tative figures whch, taken together, bring the~ 
world to gaze upon the wonder of Christ’s 
coming. 

First, there are the parents, linking him at 
once with Israel’s royalty and peasantry. . . 
The Roman Emperor is there, for it was the 
census that brought the Babe to Bethlehem. 

A Rome shall reckon with that babe yet, 
and the greatness of her empire shall pass 
over to his church. The angels and the shep- 
herds are intentionally united in one group. 
Highest heaven and lowliest earth. - are 
one at last in this welcome. Anna and 
Simeon bring their hymns of welcome, and aged 
arms enfold him in the Temple. . . The 
worship of the world is there. The 
Magi come from far lands, guided by a star, 
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with precious gifts in their hands. For this 
is to be no national hero merely, nor’ local 
revelation. He is for the world, and Gentiles 
shall come to his light. . Lastly, what 
is this evil face looking over the shoulders of 
the Magi? Herod, with his cunning eye and 
his murderous heart, is there. That 
touch completes the picture, casting among 
the shadows of the stable the deeper shadow 
of the cross. 


Thus around the manger of Bethlehem, all 
the world meets, bringing the manifold in- 
terests of humanity to Jesus Christ, that he may 
interpret and command them. 


—From “Thoughts on Things Eternal,” fifty- 
two extracts of sermons, by Dr. John Kelman, 
the successor of Dr. Jowett, in in the Fifth 
Ave. Presbyterian Church, New York. Geo. 
H. Doran & Co., New York. 


* ok *& 


The World-Christian. 


“Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all 
the nations.” Matt. 28:19. 


Furthermore, the world-Christian commits 
himself to the growth of an ideal world society 
on this planet. The report of the great 
ecumenical conference at Edinburgh says that 
‘the evangelization of Africa means something 
more than the introduction of the Gospel, with 
existing forms of social life. It means the 
introduction of education and letters, of agri- 
culture and industry, of Christian marriage, 
and of due recognition of the sanctity of human 
life and of property.’ And thus we al- 
ways find among the church’s ambassadors to 
other lands, men who have been true states- 
men. Dr. W. A. P. Martin rendered a con- 
spicuous piece of international service in in- 
troducing China to international law—a con- 
cept new to the Hastern mind. Guido Verbeck, 
within ten years of his arrival in Japan, was 
called to Tokyo to found the Japanese educa- 
tional system. All the time, whether 
as Christian educator and founder of Robert 
College at Constantinople, or as maker of 
bread, or flour, or stoves, Cyrus Hamlin was 
thinking internationally—he was a missionary 
statesman. . . It is only when we inter- 
pret the aim of the world-Christianizing as the 
whole social order of the whole world, that any 
final or adequate definiteness of purpose comes 
to the modern man. What other de- 
mand than this sevenfold aim is big and true 
and real enough to unite earth’s family in co- 
operative objective endeavor? 1. To make 
health the possible attainment for all; 2. To 
abolish all necessity for existence below the 
poverty line the world around; 3. To enable 
each human being through education to enter 
as far as possible into his heritage; 4. To dis- 
cover and to eradicate all causes of social mal- 
adjustment; 5. To develop capacities of re- 
sponse in all to sunsets and flowers, to stars 
and trees; 6. To pierce down with discrimina- 
tion into what is right; 7. To know our Father 
and the One whom he sent—this is a program 
of a world-Christian, and one in which private- 
mindedness may be permanently submerged. 
. . . “We can doit, if we will,’ said the men 
of the haystack; “we can do it and we will,” 


said a later world-Christian, Samuel B. Capen. 
—From “Marks of a World-Christian.” Flem- 
ing. Association Press, New York. 

* * * 


. Greater Than the Greatest. 
Matt. 11510; 


“As he appeared to the Evangelists, John the 
Baptist was, next to our Lord, the most il- 
lustrious personage of his time. And the 
Evangelists were right, for beneath this tower- 
ing figure the great ones of the Roman em- 
pire sink into glittering mediocrity. On John 
alone did our Lord pronounce a panegyric, and 
this, even in cold print, stirs us with an irre- 
sistible crescendo. What was John? A reed, 
shaken by the wind of opinion? A man, 
clothed in soft raiment? Such men are seen, 
not in king’s dungeons, where the Baptist was 
to die, but in king’s palaces, where his mur- 
derers reigned. A prophet—with a vision? 
Nay, more than a prophet, since he saw his 
vision come true. For among men born of: 
women was none greater than he. 

“A reed, a man, a prophet, none greater— 
what a ladder of praise. Yet, standing even on 
its topmost rung, John had to reach far up- 
wards if he was to unloose the shoe-latchet 
of his Master! ‘Stoop down’ to do that! Why,’ 
of that very stooping he was unworthy, since 
it would imply a previous equality. John 
knew that he must raise his arms high above 
his head and all its thoughts if he was to grasp 
Christ’s feet, scarred as they: were with ser- 
vice, and torn, as they would be, with suffer- 
ing. John was humble, courageous, honest, 
self-less, but the pathos of his career lies in 
this—that he was eager, not happy in his mis- 
sion. He did not enter the kingdom of heaven, 
and the least in that kingdom is therefore 
greater than he. Saul, breathing out threat- 
enings and slaughter, was, as a man, despic- 
able beside the Baptist preaching a change 
of heart. But John in prison, undaunted yet 
discouraged, does not compare with what Paul 
became, the calm and contented captive of the 
Lord, ready to live or die, in poverty or in 
abundance, because here and hereafter were to 
him, in one word, CHRIST. 

“The waiting multitudes seemed to know that 
by some mysterious destiny, they were part of 
a crisis in the affairs of man. Though Jesus 
was still hidden, they expected a Messiah; 
though he had not died, they talked of a resur- 
rection. From Jerusalem a deputation of 
priests and Levites—John’s tribe—forgetting 
Bethlehem and their Bible, put to the Baptist 
the blunt question whether he was the Christ 
—and would have taken his ‘yes’ for.an answer. 
He knew how sorely the world needed a 
Saviour, but he had to declare that the Saviour 
must be someone else. No one realized more 
clearly than John that the Unitarian Christ 
—however gracious, however strong—was im- 

ossible. 

; “The greatest of men, surveying the task 
before him. instinctively deduced the Divinity 
of the now imminent Redeemer. When they 
suggested that he was baptizing without 
authority, he turned and rent his own rite. 
What was water that flows off a man and 
leaves him as before? The real Christ would 
baptize with fire—fire blown on man with the 
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breath of God—to consume and to purify— 
leaving the wheat only on the threshing floor, 
because the chaff, drawn off by the same 
Spirit, is utterly destroyed. The ‘burning 
and shining light,’ as Jesus called John— 
thus began by thinking of the Christ as like 
unto himself, a second Baptist, but greater; 
‘and it was only when he held Jesus in his 
arms and baptized him, that his view was 
changed; and, remembering the altar that his 
father, Zacharias, knew so well, he spoke of 
the Lamb of God. The truth broke on him 
that the Christ would be not the Consumer 
merely, but himself the Consumed—who is not 
content to denounce the sin of the world, but 
does more—takes it away.”—From “The Christ 
We Forget,” Wilson. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York. 


* * * 


Testimony of Skeptics to Jesus Christ. 
Pilates ‘I found no fault in this man.” 
Luke 23:14. 


Jesus is a thousand times more living, a thou- 
sand times more loved, than he was in his short 
passage through life. He presides still day by 
day over the destiny of the world. He started 
us in a new direction and in that direction we 
still move. 

His beauty is eternal; his kingdom shall have 
no end.—Renan. 

What loftiness in his maxims, what pro- 
found wisdom in his words! What an empire 
over his passions! Where is the man, where is 
the sage, who knows how to act, to suffer, and 
to die, without weakness and without display? 
If the death of Socrates be that of a sage, the 
life and death of Jesus are those of a God— 
Rousseau. 

Socrates was poisoned, Christ was crucified. 
Christ was the reformer of his day, and his 
life was destroyed by hypocrites. Had I lived 
in his day, I would have been his friend; and 
should he ever come again while I am here, 
he will find no better friend than I will be. 
His life is worth its example—its moral force, 
its heroism of benevolence. For that name 
I have infinite respect and love. To that 
great and serene man, I gladly pay the homage 
of my admiration and my tears.—Robert G. 
Ingersoll. 

This Christ, as far as he is inseparable from 
the highest type of religion, is historical, not 
mythical; is an individual not a symbol. To 
the historical person of Christ belongs all in 
his life that exhibits his religious perfection, his 
discourses, his moral action, and his passion. 
He remains the highest model within the reach 
of our thought. No perfect piety is possible 
without his presence in the heart. As little 
as humanity will ever be without religion, so 
little wili it be without Christ; for to have 
religion without Christ would be as absurd as 
to enjoy poetry without regard to Homer or 
Shakespeare.—Strauss. 

He called himself the son of God; who among 
mortals dare to say he was not? He always 
displayed virtue; he always spoke according 
to the dictates of reason; he always preached 
up wisdom; he sincerely loved all men, and 
wished to do good even to his persecutors; 
he developed all the principles of moral equal- 
ity and of the purest patriotism; he met dan- 


ger undismayed; he described the hard hearted- 
ness of the rich; he attacked the pride of 
kings; he dared to resist, even in the face of 
tyrants; he despised glory and fortune; he was 
sober; he solaced the indigent; he taught the 
unfortunate how to suffer; he sustained weak- 
ness; he fortified decay; ‘he consoled misfor- 
tune; he knew how to shed tears with those 
that wept; he taught men to subjugate their 
passions to think, to reflect, to love one another, 
and to live happily together; he was hated 
by the powerful, whom he offended by his 
teachings; and persecuted by the wicked, whom 
he unmasked and he died under the indigna- 
tion of the blind and deceived multitude for 
whose good he had always lived.—Leguinia, 
French atheist. 

All history is incomprehensible without him. 
He created the object and fixed the starting 
point of the new faith of humanity. He is 
the incomparable man to whom universal con- 
science has decreed the title of Son of God, 
and that with justice—Renan. 

—All of the above quoted from “Greatest 
Thoughts About Jesus Christ,’ Lawson. 
Geo. H. Doran Company, New York. 


(Continued from page 298) 
learned. Steaming hot, broken open, with 
plenty of butter and just enough salt and 
pepper, my, how good it was! The taste 


lingers! 
A Christian Hospital. 

Other things being equal, that is, granted ex- 
pert surgical, medical and nursing care and 
modern equipment, commend me to a Chris- 
tian hospital. There is in such an institution 
an unobtrusive spirit of faith, most helpful to 
the patient’s recovery. I shall never forget 
the daily worship in the Nurses’ Home close 
by, echoes of which floated through my win- 
dows morning after morning. Though I could 
hear only the singing, such as “Angels of 
Jesus, Angels of Light,” “Peace, Perfect Peace,” 
or some other song of our Christian faith, it 
calmed and strengthened my spirit for the day. 


(Continued from page 268) 

(d) Get free literature from societies and 

see that it is intelligently distributed. 

III. Study the missionary budget and the 
giving of the church and its organizations and 
make recommendations. 

IV. Secure graded missionary instruction in 
the Sunday School. 

: V. Help the monthly C. E. Missionary meet- 
ing. 

VI. Propose and help prepare dramatic mis- 
sionary presentations from time to time. Helps 
are increasingly abundant. Pageants are be- 
ing prepared to illustrate the mission study 
courses of each year. Learn about them from 
your denominational headquarters. 

VII. Pray for and plan to secure life enlist- 
ments among the young people. A living church 
will produce its own leaders and missionaries. 
Get life recruit literature and use it. 

VIII. Plan to educate the whole congrega- 
tion in intercession. Devise ways to secure 
perpetual prayer for missions and missionaries. 

IX. Put on a school of missions every year. 

X. Pray, talk and work so that your church 
will every year go “over the top” in its mis- 
sionary budget in the Every Member Canvass. 
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METHODS OF CHURCH WORK 


E. A. KING 


The world has rolled around once more to 
the Christmas month and it will be a differ- 
ent Christmas from any we have experienced 
for four years. Last year the world’s young 
men were still in uniform and some are wear- 
ing it yet, but the world at large is looking 
forward to better things and this month is 
bound to be different. 

The month of December is not “just Christ- 
mas,” for this year many churches all over 
the country will engage in the Every-Member- 
Drive. Our November issue was largely de- 
voted to church finances in anticipation of the 
fall and winter campaigns. Money ought to 
be “easier” this year, and we hope that all 
of the churches will be successful in raising 
more money than ever. 

* * * 

During the past year, while the editor was 
in France, he wrote several articles looking 
toward inter-church work, or federation and 
union. He does not find as much interest in 
this phase of religious effort in America as he 
expected. The “lessons of the war’ do not 
seem to have been entirely effective “over 
here.” <A short time ago, however, he heard a 
minister relate his experiences as chaplain in 
the A. E. F.. Among other things he said: 

“The contents of this mussette bag brought 
to my mind the words of St. Paul, ‘I am all 
things to all men, that by all means I might 
save some.’ In that bag could be found. the 
makings of the feast of Pentecost, when every 
man present heard of religious life each in his 
own tongue. You should have seen that reli- 
gious polygot. There were a Jewish Bible and 
prayer book, Catholic prayer books and testa- 
ments, rosaries, and a crucifix, a Protestant 
book of prayer and Bible and even a Christian 
Science book of devotions, my communion set 
and a French dictionary, then the usual pack- 
age of cigarettes, matches, a can of jam and a 
first aid package, codine and iodine.” 

(What kind of Christians did this Poly-glot 
service produce?—F.. M. B.) 

The general comment among the ministers 
present at the convention was “Why can we 
not be such chaplains in this country?” It 
does seem strange that when the world is 
thrown together in convulsion, sectarian and 
denominational differences lapse and men think 
cnly of religion. We take comfort in the 
thought that at heart the religious people of 
the world are united. Sometime, then, we may 
come to practice what we only feel new. 

a 


For these times we wish to eall the attention 
of our readers to a book by Josiah Strong, en- 
titled “The New World Religion’ (Doubleday 
Page & Co., N. Y.). We believe it was Dr. 
Strong’s last book and it is good reading for 
today. The following are worth while: “Chris- 
tian Life in the Community,” by A. J. W. 
Myers (Association Press, N. Y. 60c). It is a 


course of study designed to enlist men and 
women in noble fellowship of service as lead-: 
ers. “Democratic Christianity,’ by Bishop 
McConnell (Macmillan, N. Y., 60c). “Social! 
Christianity in the New Era,” by Thomas Tip- 
lady (Revell Co., N. Y., $1.25). “The Present: 
Conflict of Ideals,” by R. B. Perry (Longmans,, 
Green & Co., N. Y., $4.50, 550 pages). We will 
mention one other. ‘Democracy in Reconstruc- 
tion,” edited by F. A. Cleveland (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, $2.50, 506 pages). 


We believe it to be a part of our ministry 
to call the attention of our readers to books 
like these. We have recently heard a prom- 
inent teacher say, “Nothing injures the church 
so much as half-baked statements made by the 
preacher over his pulpit.” It is difficult to 
find time to read, and very likely it is more 
difficult for some ministers to afford to pur- 
chase books. The Expositor, therefore, will 
undertake to mention only those that are worth 
while and within the reach of most of our 
readers. If you find a book of special value we 
would be pleased to have you send us the name 
of it. 

* * * 

Send us samples of your printed matter, lists 
of sermon topics, accounts of your financial 
canvass, and anything else you may have that 
will help our family of readers. If you publish 
a calendar or a parish paper, send us a bundle 
of these. Put the editor of this department on 
your mailing list. Send everything to Rev. 
E. A. King, San Jose, California. 


HELPFUL MATERIAL FOR YOUR 
CHRISTMAS NEEDS. 


In preparation for this December number we 
communicated with several supply houses well 
known to Expositor readers. The following is. 
an account of some of the things they have at 
your disposal: 

The Woolverton Printing Company, of Osage, 
Iowa, has first of all a new catalogue of 
“Printed Supplies for Use in Church Work.” 
It contains 56 pages of interesting and helpful 
items. 

1. Christmas Greetings, 50c per dozen, $4.00 
per 100. These are gift booklets 34x54, tied 
with cord, and an envelope with printed title. 
Each booklet contains space for signature of 
sender in writing. 

2. Greeting Cards and envelopes, same size, 
choice sentiments, $1.50 per 100. Printing name 
and date 25 cents extra for any quantity. 

3. Greeting Letters and envelopes. 20 cents 
per dozen or $2.00 per 100. 

4, Holiday Greeting Folders. Four pages, 
title page in colors, appropriate messages. 10 
cents per dozen, 75 cents per 100. , 

5. Calendars for the new year. Stock design 
$2.00 per 100. Printed to order $2.50 per first 
100, additional 100 for $1.59. 
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6. Sample set of Greeting Cards. For 50 
cents you can secure, postage paid, a complete 
sample set of’ the above without any adver- 
tisement on them, all suitable for you to use. 
From these you can make a selection for your 
use. Many ministers send something of this 
kind to the church members at Christmas time. 
These would also make acceptable gifts to one’s 
personal friends. Postage is paid on cash or- 
ders. 


We suggest that you send at once for a 
bunch of samples and a copy of the catalogue. 
In the package sent us is a folder (4 pages) 
on the title page of which is the following, 
“Some Churches I Have Met’ (there is a pic- 
ture of a church building on it also). It is 
known as folder No. 649, 75 cents per 100. 
Adding the name of the church and other local 
announcement on first page 50 cents extra for 
any quantity. 

Here is an opportunity for the smallest 
church in the most secluded rural district to 
have for use the most modern and up-to-date 
material for very little money. If you have 
never used any of this kind of material try it 
this year. It pays in every sense. 

The Goodenough & Woglom Co., 122 Nassau 
St., New York, has sent us a package of beau- 
tiful Christmas cards suitable for either per- 
sonal use or for church use. These are illus- 
trated winter scenes in colors, bearing appro- 
priate poems and quotations. They are gilt 
edged and provided with envelopes. 

We note especially three little booklets en- 
titled “Good Stories From the Good Book” 
(New Testament). These we have are desig- 
nated as Series 1, Series 2, Series 3. They con- 
sist of quotations from the New Testament and 
each one is illustrated by a picture of Jesus 
and his work in bright colors. They are in- 
tended for children we suppose, and could be 
used as gifts to the little folks in Sunday 
School. We do not know the price. Send a 
postal to this publishing house. They have 
many things you would be glad to know about. 


A TRACT FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS OR 
NEW YEAR CORRESPONDENCE. 

The following paragraphs would make a good 
enclosure for all your holiday correspondence. 
It might be used to advantage in connection 
with your financial canvass: 

When First? 

We can so cultivate our devotion to God that 
the first thought in the morning will be of him, 
and it will rapidly become the first impulse of 
mind and heart to offer a waking prayer to 
him. Then when we have made our morning 
toilet, we can open the Word and find some 
helpful message for us that day. And so on 
throughout the whole day. At all times and 
everywhere we can make him first and in that 
way we shall become living witnesses, and the 
world will recognize Jesus Christ dwelling 
in us. 

What First? 

As already noted, our thought should be first 
of him; our time should be first for hims our 
strength and efforts should be first for him; 
our money should be first for him. Just here 
is the great mistake which some make. They 
say they must pay their bills before setting 


aside anything for God, and often after doing | 


this they have nothing for him and his work. 
We are eiuteht by the Scriptures that the first 
fruits and the first in everything in our material 
life should be set aside for him. Many have 
learned the great blessing that comes from do- 
ing this; that they have in material things 
much more than they would have if they made 
éverything else first and let the pittance, if 
any, left at the end go for God and his work.— 
Salem Towne. 


A GOOD INVITATION CARD. 

The following invitation to the Christmas 
service used at Troy, N. Y., is printed in red 
and green and is very attractive. Try some- 
thing of this kind this year: 


Christmas Services. Fe. 


AT THE 


First Baptist Church 


(Third Street» Next City Hall) 
TROY, N. Y. 

Sunday, Berember 24, 1916 
in:30 A. @. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
and Christmas Message by the Pastor on 
“THE UNSPEAKABLE GIFT” 


‘12:00 Neon 
CHRISTMAS SONGS AND EXERCISES IN 
THE BIBLE SCHOOL 


7:30 B. MA. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
by Augmented Choir, and 
MISS HELEN JEFFRIES, Violinist 
ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS STORY 
by Dr. Sprague 


f 


? A Cordial Invitation To All Services 
Merry Christmas and Happy Nem Year 


A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS GREETING FROM 
REY. E. L. GREGORY. 


A very attractive booklet arranged and print- 
ed by the pastor at the Friends Church, Arnolds 
Park, Iowa, has come into our hands. It con- 
tains a cut of Rev. and Mrs. Gregory and 
daughter, a picture of the church building (and 
probably the parsonage), and a collection of 
poems, some by the pastor. The selection of 
short poems is good and bears directly on the 
work of the church. There are a few brief 
homilies on church attendance, ete. Altogether 
it is a good booklet. Any pastor who has a 
printing press would do well to send postage 


for a sample. The date of this little book is 
1916-17. 
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CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS PARTIES. 

The following item is taken from the Cali- 
fornia Sunday- School Review: 

These should be held on an afternoon of the 
week preceding Christmas. Songs, games and 
the story hour with very simple refreshments 
make a very happy time and tighten the Sun- 
day School cords just a little more around the 
hearts of teachers and pupils alike. In a Junior 
Department party there was an exhibit of baby 
pictures (teachers and pupils) anda very inter- 
esting guessing contest was a part of the after- 
noon’s enjoyment. A small group of Junior 
boys and girls from the Children’s Home So- 
ciety was invited to spend a pleasant afternoon 
also. ‘The joy we share with others is a joy 
that’s multiplied.” 


HOW TO MAKE CHRISTMAS MEAN MUCH 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


The happiest time of all the year for the chil- 
dren is drawing near—the Christmas time. Be- 
gin at once the teaching of songs and carols in 
the children’s division. For the children under 
nine years of age choice selections may be 
found in “Holiday Songs,” by Poulson, pub- 
lished by Milton Bradley Co. , Springfield, 
Mass. “Songs for Little People,” by Danielson 
and Conant, published by Pilgrim Press, Bos- 
ton, Mass. For the Juniors “The Birthday of 
the King,” and others in “Junior Hymns,” by 
the Leyda Publishing Co., Chicago. Ill, “O 
Little Town of Bethlehem,” “Hark the Herald 
Angels Sing,’ “It Came Upon the Midignht 
Clear,” “Holy Night, Silent Night,” “While 
Shepherds Watched Their Flocks,” “Joy to the 
World, The Lord is Come,” “Once in Royal 
David’s City,” are some of the grand old church 
hymns that make a strong appeal to the junior 
boy and girl. 

A very beautiful and inspiring Christmas 
service may be held at twilight on the Sunday 
preceding Christmas, or Christmas Eve is de- 
sired. Most of the singing may be given by 
the children, using the Christmas songs and 
carols they have learned. A pageant or ‘Living 
Pictures,” telling the story of the Christ Child 
will enlist the services of a representative 
number from each department of the school. 
A service worked out by one or more of your 
number will be of more value than any pre- 
pared program—for this calls for a careful 
study of the Bible text, customs and costumes 
of the times. 

The platform setting should be as simple as 
possible, suggestive only. The pageant part 
of the program should not be longer than thirty 
minutes—Mrs. P .V. Gentry. 


A CHRISTMAS THOUGHT. 

Here is a “Christmas Thought” from L. L. 
Bingham, Hstherville, Iowa, that you may be 
able to use. It is a little different from the 
usual message. 

Only the less valuable things cost money. 

The best things are free. 

God gives life and health and mind and sun- 
shine and water and air. 

And because he has created us after his own 
image we may also give freely. 

Love is not for sale in the stores, 

Sympathy carries no price tag. 


Courage is never listed among the bargains. 

Tenderness cannot be tied up in bundles, nor 
Good Cheer weighed by the pound. 

Yet these are the gifts which mean most to 
our loved ones, things which no amount of 
money can buy, but which all of us may give 
without limit, not at Christmas time only, but 
daily all through the year. 


CHRISTMAS ITEMS FROM THE 
HEIDELBERG PRESS. 

We have received a bundle of Christmas 
specialties from the above Press at 15th and 
-Race streets, Philadelphia, Pa. They are as 
follows: “Christmas With the Old Masters.” 
This is a pamphlet of 32 selections, arranged 
from the world’s best masters by C. H. Low- 
den, 15 cents a single copy, $10 per 100. Special 
terms on larger quantities. 

“Christmas Fairies,” a cantata for children. 
Words by E. E. Hewitt, music by C. H. Lowden, 
20 cents each, $2.00 per dozen. “God’s Gra- 
cious Gift,” 6 cents per copy, 65 cents per dozen, 
$5 per hundred. Sample pages from the Hei- 
‘delberg Press, 1919 Christmas Services. 


CHRISTMAS oe TO THE KING OF 

The Michigan Christian Advocate carries the 
following news item which is suggestive of 
what others might do at this time of year: 

Rev. Elmer K. Smith, of Trenton, the wide- 
awake pastor, has prepared and used with good 
results the following card, which it will be 
readily seen, serves a varied and useful pur- 
pose in the work of a pastor. 

Methodist Episcopal Church. 
My White Gift to My King. 
“I gave, I gave myself for thee. 
What hast thou given for me?” 
Self. . 
Rae I hereby offer myself to Jesus Christ and 
and accept him as my Saviour. 
Service. 
As the Church Is Christ’s Field 
AOTC I ask to be admitted at once as a member 
according to the rule of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church. 

As a Christian church member I make my 

White Gift pledge— 

To be more faithful in attendance. 

To greet and welcome strangers. 

Bete ate To secure .... new members for our Sun- 
day School. 

To teach in Sunday School, if needed. 

To help the Epworth League work, 

To help with the music, if needed. 

To attend prayer meeting at least twice 

a month. 

To try to win at least ... 

Christ this year. 

My Substance. ; 
Money pledged may be paid any time be- 
fore Easter. 
For Deaconess Home. : 
For one subscription to the Michigan 

Christian Advocate for self or some one 

else. 

Name . 


Address . 4 : 
Note—-Mark with an X as many of the above 


items as you willingly undertake to do. 


eevee 


eeeee 
eveee 
eoeoe 
ceeewe 


. persons to 


eeoeve 
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CHURCH WORSHIP ON CHRISTMAS 
MORNING. 

At Marlboro, Mass., one church began a new 
custom (for that region) of holding a service 
of worship on Christmas morning. The doors 
of the church were opened at 10 a. m. on Christ- 
mas Day and a simple service for those who 
desired to attend was held. Familiar hymns 
and carols were sung, prayers were offered, the 
Scripture was read, and the pastor preached a 
short sermon on—‘The Troubling of Herod.” 
The attendance far exceeded the expectations 
of the most optimistic. Two of the other pas- 
tors of the city were present and were so fa- 
vorably impressed that they declared their in- 
tention of holding similar services at their own 
churches next year. 


PASTOR’S “OPEN eae ON NEW YEAR’S 

On a beautiful Christmas card from Rev. Geo. 
M. Miller, of Olivet Church, St. Paul, Minn., 
we notice this note: “Friday, January Ist, 
Pastor’s Open House, 2:30 to 5:30 p. m., 7:30 
to 10:30 p. m. Come at the time that suits you 
best. Everybody come. Strictly informal. Pas- 
tor’s residence, 1832 Inglehart Ave.” It is a 
good idea and we hope many of our readers 
will plan such an “Open House.” 


THREE STARS OF SELF, SERVICE AND 
SUBSTANCE. 
We have two folding cards from Mr. and 
Mrs. Ruegg of Menasha, Wis., that are the 
most striking financial messages we have ever 
seen. They are based upon the Christmas 
idea and on the top, left corner of one of the 
cards is a square with a large star in it. Under 
this are the words, “And when they saw the 
star they rejoiced.” At the top and center is 
a tree. We will quote everything on the two 
cards because we want you to get the full 
benefit of their ingenious plan. 
To our Friends and Members in particular of 
the Menasha Congregational Parish and 
Church: 
Most heartily we extend to you joyous and 
cheerful Christmas and New Year PRACE 
greetings in the name of the PRINCE of 
Peace. The nations of the earth are saying: 
“We have seen his star and have come to 
worship him.” To You we say: 
“May he who gave His life to do us ser- 
vice, 

Shine in your heart this year where’er you 
are. 

For brighter than this Yuletide’s Christmas 
candle, 

Shines o’er the world our Christmas service 
star,” 

Reverently now, have you hitched your 
wagon to a star, as Emerson says? May we 
not commend to you this joyous Christmas- 
tide three stars of: 

*SELF. *SERVICE. *SUBSTANCE. 

You know “Westward the star of empire 
takes its way” in the Kingdom of Jesus 
Christ, and on Sunday, December 22, at 7:30 
p. m., at the white gift service, we shall place 
stars in three windows of hope, on the 
pledge cards, as. “Stars of the Hast, O Bethle- 
hem’s Stars.” 


The Window 
of Self. 

If you have 
not yet given 
yourself to 
Christ or the 
church, put a 
star in this 
window. 


Kindly place your stars D 


The Window 
of Service. 
Have you put 
stars to what- 
ever service 
you desire to 
be linked with 
for the New 
Year? (Re- 
newals may be 

made). 


The Window 
of Substance. 
‘Here you 
place your star 
in the shape of 
Missionar y 
shares, $1.00a 
share. Our 
p rogressive 
church thinks 
of others and 
aims to raise 
$700, a consid- 


erable _ in- 
crease in Star 
Lig Be for: 


needy peoples. 


rayerfully and 


carefully, and let them be “for-get-me-nots of 


heavenly angels.” 

Bring the windows along 
and may you rejoice tha 
morning star” is 
world, and that 


*The biases of Self* 
[ 
I give myself to the 
Saviour to let him be 
my Guiding Star. 
[ 


I desire to unite with 


his church. 


Put your (*) in either 


or both. 


I will place 
The Church 


The Sunday School 
The Ladies’ Missionary Circle 


Signed 


eee 


now appearing 


on Sunday eveinng, 
t “the bright and 


to bless the 


He will guide you glorious- 
ly throughout your 1919 pathway. 
Cordially yours, ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Ruegg. 
Menasha Congregational Church Stars for 1919. 
“When they saw the star they rejoiced.” 


*The Window of Ser- 


vice* 


Teach in S.S.....[ 
Workin c.E.. [| 
Lead some one to 

Christ 
Do House Visita- 


eee ceeeeee 


] 
i} 
Saga lots Rae 
] 
] 


seesesece 


Do anything Rea- 
sonable in the 


Church 


Assist 


Circle 


in Ladies’ 


Mark stars in spaces. 
(Pastor retains for reference) 
*In Window of Substance* 

Here I Cheerfully Hang My Star For The 
Great Missionary Work To Shine In Home 
and Foreign Lands. ; 
...Shares ($1.00 each) in this 
window to be paid weekly through 


tence ences 


] 
‘to aoneaaae aed 
oe Ae (ad 


eee ee ere eee eee recerereesreeeseseoeoes 


If my star cannot shine for the whole amount 
I will notify the treasurer that I had to take 


it down. 


“The Lord giveth Stars for a light by night.” 

Bring card to WHITE GIFT SERVICE, Sun- 
day, December 22, 1918, at 7:30. 

Hand to Visitor or Pastor if unable to come. 
(Treasurer retains) 


DECEMBER SERMONS AT WINLOCK, 


WASHINGTON. 


A bright yellow folder has come to our desk 
bearing on its title page the following words 


printed in brown: 
it is Warm and Bright.” 


the following topics:, 
2.60, 


“Spend December where 
On. the inside are 


Morning; 7 

Jesus and the Mind (Beginning a series 
of 4 sermons on the Christian Life.) 

Jesus and the Conscience. 

Jesus and the Emotions. 

Jesus and the Will. 

What do You Expect Your Church To Do 
For You, and What Does Your Church 
Expect of You? A Sermon for the 
New Year. 

Evening: 

Is God on Your Visiting List? 

(Stereopticon prelude, The Ten Virgins.) 

Safety First—Not Always. 

(Stereopticon prelude, The Sower.) 

Stereopticon, “The Other Wise Man.” 

VanDyke’s beautiful Christmas story il- 

lustrated. 

How Much Are You Worth? 

An Inventory. 


A FIRESIDE SERVICE. 


In response to a question as to what this 
“Fireside” service is, Rev. Ernest Bourner 
Allen, pastor of Pilgrim Church, Oak Park, 
Ill, has written the following: 

“The Sunday night Fireside Service is a 
new name for the evening service. We call 
it the Fireside Service because we have a fine 
glowing fireplace in operation in the lobby en- 
trance of the church. It is the first thing 
people see and is remarked by many attend- 
ants. Fireside also suggests a homelike ser- 
vice and such we try to make it. A crack- 
ling wood fire supplemented by our fine Cour- 
tesy Committee and corps of ushers are a 
good introduction to the service.” 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK AT ONCE. 

In the October Expositor is a half page ad- 
vertisement of a book entitled “Showing Mov- 
ies for Profit in School and Church.” We 
were attracted by it and sent for a copy. We 
wish to say without hesitation that it is the 
best book on the use of moving pictures in 
the church that we have ever seen. It con- 
tains just exactly the information ministers 
and Sunday School leaders want to know. 
Some of the chapters are: 

“Why the School and Church Does and 
Should Exhibit Moving Pictures.” 

“Where to Get the Films.” 

“The Church and Motion Pictures.” 

“Getting an Audience.” 

“What to Avoid in Moving Picture Subjects.” 

“A Postscript for the Minister.” 

The bock bas 146 pages and you can get it 
for $1.00 with a year’s subscription to “Mov- 
ing Picture Age,” 418 S. Market St., Chicago. 


A NEW EMPHASIS ON CHURCH AND 
COMMUNITY. 

A vigorous campaign for the re-organiza- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce has just 
been successfully conducted in this city of 
San Jose. During the campaign the manager 
calied together the ministers of the city and 
talked to them this way: ‘We have learned, 
during the period of the war, that the churches 
occupy a place of power and influence in every 
community that is very great. — In planning 
for the reconstruction of our, Chamber here, 


we are seeking the co-operation of all the 
churches.” Other things were said, of course, 
but this is the drift. While we all know 
this to be the fact, and have known it for | 
years, still it is good to see commercial bodies 
taking account of the church. 

Hach minister was asked to preach a special 
sermon on the Sunday before the membership 
drive began, and the manager provided each 
minister with suggestive texts. It was a bit 
amusing to get these items from such a source, 
but they come from experiences in other cities, 
and from ministers all over the country who 
have participated and have preached sermons 
in keeping with the movement. 

The suggestions are so good, and as min- 
isters are so often called upon to preach such 
sermons, we reproduce here the list of texts 
for “Civic Sunday”: 

Subject—“What Lifts Up a City.” 

Text—Prov. 14:34—“Righteousness exalteth 
se nation, but sin is a reproach to any peo- 
p e.” 

Subjects—‘‘Where there is no Vision the 
People Perish.” ‘Christianity is the Creation 
of Wholesome Men in Wholesome Surround- 


ings.” “Civic Welfare.’ “A Good City Can-\ 
not Be Hid.” “Good Citizenship.” “Civic 
Righteousness. “Everyday Religion.’ ‘“Com- 


munity Co-operation.” 


Some texts used in Sermons: Luke 11:5-9; 
Psalms 137:5-6; Proverbs 28:18; Joshua 1:9; 
Isaiah 62:1; Matthew 5:14-16; Eph. 6:10-12; 
Acts 21:39; Romans 8:31; 1 Corinthians 1:1-2; 
Philippians 4:8; Psalms 62:3; Revelation 21: 
10-27. 


AN ATTRACTIVE INVITATION. 

On our way from Boston to San Jose, we 
stopped off to see Rev. S. C. Dickinson, pastor, 
at Colorado Springs. His work has been 
mentioned several times in this magazine. We 
found him preparing for a moving picture en- 
tertainment for his young people. In the 
vestibule of the church was hanging an alumi- 
num sign bearing the words, “What kind of 


The Hecond. ‘Congregational Church 


407 SOUTH TEJON STREET 


Cordially invites you to attend 
its. services,.and welcomes 
your aid in.its: work. 


gems aaa esas Ey 

ch: with a“ WELCOME: SIGN 
aoe eats WELCOME SPIRIT swihin 
without and_a WELCOME SPIRIT within 


'§ C: DICKINSON, Pastor” 


a church would my church be if every church 
member was just like me?’ On the outside 
of the church, under the front window was a 
bulletin board on which he keeps some mes- 
sage all the time. People who go to Pike’s 
Peak all pass his church, so he preaches to 
them as they g0. 

We picked up the following invitation card 
and brought it away. It has the fault of not 
having the name of the city on it anywhere, 
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but it is attractive nevertheless. Hvery church 
ought to put into circulation invitations of this 
kind. 


THE MINISTER AND INVESTMENTS. 


There is no need of writing a volume on 
this subject, because too much money has al- 
ready been lost by good men who hoped for 
better things in the latter years of their min- 
istry. We have witnessed so many tragedies 
of this sort that we do not care to recall any of 
them here. 

Ministers have a right to invest their earn- 
ings as they please, but not being keen busi-. 
ness men, and not coming into contact with the 
“curious ways of finance” they more easily 
than some others are led to believe in projects 
that are wholly impracticable. 

All we care to say in this paragraph is that 
a minister should not “bite” at every “wonder- 
ful, ground floor’ opportunity presented to him 
by cunning men, even some in his own con- 
gregation. The writer once bought some 
stock from a company, all the owners of 
which were members of his church. They 
were honest men, but impracticable and the 
years have passed with no returns whatever. 
The stock was purchased out of a sense of 
personal obligation to these men who talked 
so glowingly about future returns. Brethren 
be careful! 

Government bonds, insurance, first mort- 
gages on thoroughly secured real estate, and 
guaranteed bonds handled by reliable agents 
are best, but avoid those tempting investments 
that promise impossible returns. Occasional- 
ly there are ‘miracles’ in finance, but the 
minister better not be expecting them. 


A BOOK ON THE NEW SPIRIT IN 
INDUSTRY. 


This book is by F. Ernest Johnson and con- 
tains chapters on The Labor Situation; Or- 
ganized Labor and the War; The Political La- 
bor Movement; Democratizing Industry; Syn- 
dicalism; The Ethics of Industry. 

The book is a collection of ideas and facts 
to stimulate thought and awaken a sense of 
responsibility; it aims to call attention to some 
of the spiritual elements in industrial read- 
justment; it presents data and raises ques- 
tions. for group discussions. 

It combines the method of the trained so- 
ciologist in approaching facts with the spirit 
of one who is concerned with their significance 
from a Christian standpoint. Mr. Johnson 
is secretary of the Research Department of 
the Commission on Social Service of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. The price is 75c 
aaah is published by the Association Press, 


HAVE A PERMANENT MEMORIAL TABLET 

FOR THE BOYS WHO WENT TO WAR. 

We are gladly removing or transferring our 
service flags and honor rolls. Many churches 
are putting up permanent tablets to perpet- 
uate the memory of these young men. We 
have recently received a card from the pastor 
of a church at Spencer, Iowa, on which he 
describes a bronze tablet service roll, bearing 
65 names, 
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We have had a folder sent to us by The. 
Gorham Co., 5th Ave. and 36th St., New York, 
advertising tablets of all kinds. They design 
and manufacture anything you want in this 
line. The Expositor for October, +1919, car- 
ries a full page advertisement of Liberty 
Bronze Works, New York. See other an- 
nouncements in this magazine, p. 224. 


A MODERN “CHARGE TO THE PASTOR.” 


At ordination and installation services min- 
isters are called upon to give charges to the 
pastor, to the people, etc. We attended an 
ordination recently and the man who gave 
the charge to the pastor said: 

“T charge you to be a Disciple of Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour of men—and reflect his 
life, so that your people shall not perish but 
have everlasting life.” 


“IT charge you to be a Teacher. Study the 
great book and all books and prepare yourself 
to teach your people. Lead in Religious Edu- 
cation. Keep your intellect bright. 


“T charge you to be a Priest, vigit the sick 
and suffering and listen to the people’s con- 
fessions. 


“T charge you to be a Prophet of Social 
Service. 

“I charge you to be a Sacrificial Servant. 
Take upon yourself the suffering of the peo- 
ple.” 


We trust this may be suggestive to some of 
our readers who may be called upon to 
“charge” a brother minister. 


— 


A PROFITABLE STOCK SALE. 


We saw in a church paper an account of 
a watermelon sale at Fort Worth, Texas, that. 
netted a church $2,800, and wrote a letter 
to the pastor, Rev. M. E. Chappell, asking how 
it came about. The following answers our 
question: 

Our melon feast was planned for purely so- 
cial purposes. Ten days before the time the 
idea was conceived to have a stock sale, stock 
sales being the order of the day in this oil 
center, and sell shares of ten dollars each on 
the balance of the debt of two thousand dol- 
lars. The original amount was ten thousand 
and five hundred dollars. It: was of ten years 
standing. The idea “took.” Shares of ten 
dollars each were sold to the amount of 
twenty-eight hundred dollars. Thus the debt 
was covered by more than eight hundred dol- 
lars. The crowd was greatly rejoiced over 
the victory. Seven dozen iced melons were 
consumed and the occasion was declared a 
success. 


AN INTERESTING WAY OF ANNOUNC- 
ING HYMNS. 

Rey. Augustine Jones. who hae heen supply- 
ing the editor’s pulpit for several months, had 
a very interesting and helpful way of an- 
nouncing hymns. He would explain how the 
hymn came to be written and would tell some- 
thing about the author. The people were much 
pleased with this method. 

For any man who would like to try out 
this suggestion we name the following books: 


“A Treasure of Hymns,” by Amos R. Wells 
(United Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston, 
; $1.60). This book consists of brief biograph- 
“ies of 120 leading hymn writers with their best 
hymns. “Annotations Upon Popular Hymns,” 
by Chas. S. Robinson, D. D. (F. M. Barton Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio.) 


A PLEA FOR A CONSTRUCTIVE COM- 
MUNITY PROGRAM. 
Rey. J. Ord Cresap, Scotia, Neb. 

1. Community Singing— 

(1) One afternoon or evening there should 
be a community sing at the church, led by 
choir and chorister. 

(2) : During a portion of this period special 
attention should be given to teaching the chil- 
dren to sing. 

(3) Every person in the community should 
be welcome to these songfests, to sing if they 
will or to enjoy them. 

(4) Results: Stimulating joyfulness, better 
health. We are always healthier and happier 
for having sung or listened to good singing. 
Music is the spice of life. An orchestra may 
well participate in such a program. 

2. Community Play— 

(1) Every community should have organized 
play, directed by responsible persons. 

(2) : One or two evenings a week, from 7 to 
9, various games, suited to both grownups and 
children, such as tennis, volley-ball, etc., each 
directed by some person who understands the 
game, could be indulged in to the benefit of all. 
This is not merely to pass away the time or 


to work off surplus energy, but is really in- | 


vigorating and healthful, educating, and tends 
to keep life young and healthy and from other 
things less worth while. This should be out 
doors in summer and in gymnasium in winter. 
3. Community Center— 
Every community should have a community 


center, which would include in its equip- 
ment: 2 
(1) Library and reading room. 


(2) Rest rooms and lavoratories. 

(3) Gymnasium equipment for winter ath- 
letics, auditorium, etc., well directed. 

4. Band and Orchestra— 

It seems also needless to say that a good 
band and orchestra are indispensable to a 
-good community program. Music is required 
in almost all public gatherings. 

5. Community Worship— 

If we can get together in other things in 
life, why can we not get together on religion? 
Most every one believes in a supreme being, 
the Creator of all things; and from time im- 
memorial people have congregated to do him 
homage. The Jewish people, from whence 
our religion’ mostly came, laid much stress 
on community worship. 


A PLACE TO SECURE FILMS AND 
SLIDE 


There are many opportunities to be taken 
advantage of in connection with State Uni- 
versities. The University of California, 
Berkeley, has an Extension department called 
“Department of Visual Instruction.” Edward 
Mayer is the secretary. Their catalogue for 
1919-20 is crowded full of film and slide titles 


many of them free, and most others for only 
$1.00 rental. Readers of this magazine living 
within reach of this center should communi- 
cate with Mr. Mayer. Other institutions 
throughout the United States will be pleased 
to serve churches and Sunday Schools. 


A CHOICE BOOK. 


One of the most interesting volumes that has 
been issued this year is William W. Hlls- 
worth’s “A Golden Age of Authors.” In 
this book a publisher writes in a familiar and 
very intimate way about the men and women 
whose works he published. The, book is 
valuable for the minister personally, and would 
make a beautiful volume or fill a permanent 
place in the home library. (Published by 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., Boston, $4.50.) 


A DUTY CARD. 


Rev. Charles H. Small, D. D., pastor at 
Sandusky, Ohio, uses a card with twelve duties | 
listed under these headings, “My Duty to. My 
God,’. and “My Duty to My - Church.” 
This card is probably intended for mailing but 
it does not contain the name of the church, 
pastor or city. Otherwise it is a good re- 
minder for the membership. Here it is: : 

My Duty to My God. 

Commune with him in prayer. 

Read his word. 

Seek to know his will and do it 

Humbly confess him before men. 

Engage in some work for him. 

Have zeal in his service. 

“Be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord.” 

My Duty to My Church. 

Attend her services. 

Pray for her prosperity. 

Give to her support. 

Work for her success. 

Practice cordiality. 

Invite others to her services. 

“In uniting with this church, I promise to 
give myself to its service, to work for its 
upbuilding and to walk with all its members 
and with all men, in a spirit of charity and 
faithfulness.”—From Our Covenant. 


SERMON TOPICS. 

A blotter with list of sermon subjects has 
just arrived from Rev. W. F. Harkey, United 
Presbyterian Church (somewhere). The post- 
mark on the envelope is Baltimore, Md. It 
carries these sermon topics: 

“The Reign of Lawlessness.” 

“Other Hnemies of the Republic.” 

“The Weapon of Good Citizenship.” 

“The Church and Working Men.” 

“Decaying at the Heart.” 

“Why the Lights Go Out.” 

“A New Republic.” 


INTERESTING SUNDAY NIGHT SINGS. 

The following newspaper “story” has come 
to us from Brockton, Mass. It tells of a, plan 
that might very well be adopted in a great 
many churches all over the country. 

Sunday night “sings” will take place at the 
Porter Church for six weeks beginning Oc- 
tober 26. These sings will follow the line 
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of the community sings so popular during 
the war and will be under the direction of 
George S. Dunham. With these sings the 
church plans to provide a pleasant Sunday 
evening for the large number of young people 
in the city who feel they have no place to 
go on Sunday evening. An orchestra from 
among the young people of the church is 
being organized to help make the sings a 
success. 

A CHANCE TO OBTAIN LANTERN 

SLIDE SETS CHEAP. 


Our readers are always on the lookout for 
‘chances to buy lantern slides. Underwood 
& Underwood, 417 5th Ave., N. Y., have a 
number of sets that they are disposing of at 
a reduced figure. Send to them for their 
typewritten lists. There are lectures with 
manuscripts. 


‘THE MINISTER AND INSURANCE. 


It is customary for a preacher to start his 
sermon with a text even if he departs from 
it immediately. This article will begin with 
one taken from 1 Timothy 5:8. Anyone in- 
terested may look it up and read it. We 
believe every minister should begin his career 
by purchasing life insurance of some kind. 
The writer was induced to take out a twenty- 
year endowment policy in a regular company 
and has lived long enough to get the cash re- 
turns. In looking back over the experience 
he remembers how hard it was many times 
to get money enough to pay the annual pre- 
miums. At times it was necessary to borrow 
money to meet the payments, but usually it 
was managed though with some sacrifice at 
times. 

There was always present, though, a sense 
of satisfaction, because in case of death the 
family would be provided with enough money 
to protect them until they could recover them- 
selves. 

Later in life we learned of the Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund of Philadelphia, Pa., and took 
out a policy in that company. Every insurance 
agent interrogated said that this company, ex- 
isting only for clergymen, is the oldest and 
safest insurance company in the United States. 
One has a year’s time to pay the premium, and 
for a minister that is a godsend in itself. A 
person twenty-five years of age can get a 
twenty-year endowment policy for one thou- 
sand dollars for $45.10 annual premium. Rates 
are in,that proportion. Looking back on the 
twenty years we have been paying our prem- 
iums in the other company, and it is the same 
in this, we think of the annual premiums as 
just sO much money saved, and at the same 
time the family, or estate, was protected in 
a much larger way. 

In more recent years we have taken a 
policy with the Ministers’ Casualty Union. This 
is an accident and sick benefit organization 
for ministers and Christian Workers. In these 
days of the high cost of everything it is a com- 
fort to know that if we are incapacitated there 
is an agreement on the part of our brethren, 
through this union, to stand by the sick or 
injured man with definite help. It is much 
better than sympathy as helpful as that is, 


and it makes a man feel independent and self- 
orting. ; 

awe Fania all our interested readers to write 
for explanatory literature to the Ministers 
Casualty Union, 490 Auditorium Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and to The Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund, Suite 914 Commonwealth 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. It will cost only a 
little time and two stamps and it may open 
up a new era in your life. 


INTERESTING READING FOR MINISTERS 

The following books are well worth your 
reading and we are pleased to call your at- 
tention to them: 

“The Valley of Vision,” by Henry Van Dyke 
(Scribners, N. Y., $1.50). Eighteen prose se- 
lections growing out of war experiences, eight 
illustrations. : 

“The Sober World,” by R. W. Smith (Mar- 
shall Jones Co., 212 Summer St., Boston, Mass., 
$2.00). A most interesting discussion of the 
successful fight against intoxicating liquors. tl 
deals with the subject from a world point of 
view. 

“A Pilgrim in Palestine,” by John Finley 
(Scribners, N. Y., $2.00). This is a most in- 
teresting story by the first American to fol- 
low General Allenby’s recovery of the Holy 
Land. 

“The World War and Leadership in a De- 
mocracy,” by Dr. Richard T. Ely (Macmillan 
Co., N. Y., $1.50). This book belongs to The 
Citizens’ Library of Economics, Politics and 
Sociology. 


“THE 20th CENTURY QUARTERLY.” 


It will pay you to send for this to the Inter- 
national Reform Bureau, Inc., 206 Pennsylvania 
Ave., S. E., Washington, D. C. It is a magazine 
that tells you what the “evil forces” of this 
country are doing or are trying to do and it 
shows you what the “good forces” of the coun- 
try are attempting to counteract their efforts. It 
also explains how we can help in the great re- 
forms. Send for a sample copy if you have 
never seen it. 


A YOUNG MEN’S BIBLE CLASS. 
Two seasons ago, before going to France, the 
editor conducted a Bible class of twenty-five 
young men from different churches at the Y. 
M. C. A. We studied Bosworth’s “Studies in 
the Life of Jesus.” A picture was taken 


one evening toward the close of the year, when 
only half of the class were present, but-this 
illustration will show the method of the work. 


The young men came directly from their 
work to the class where they had a simple 


supper, paying fifteen cents each. This sup- 
per was prepared by a committee of ladies 
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from the different churches. After supper we 
sat about the tables until eight o’clock study- 
ing our lesson. The picture shows the 
method of teaching by use of blackboard. At 
the close of the course a stereopticon lecture 
on the Life of Jesus was given by the teacher. 
Many of these young men went to war, some 
of them became Sunday School workers and 
all of them speak of the experience as one of 
the best in their lives.. This kind of work 
pays large dividends, and helps develop lead- 
ers for the church. 


LOOKING AHEAD. 

Rey. Henry C. Buell, pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Long Beach, California, 
issued a call to his church for seven definite 
things to be accomplished by BEaster time. 
They are as follows: 


1. An attendance campaign promoted by 
the use of “Loyalty Bonds.” 

2. Organization of personal and community 
visitors. ~ 


3. A series of Church Socials with special 
reference to the new comers. 


4. The observance of the Week of Prayer. 


5. The organization of a Pastor’s Communi- 


Beate Class to prepare for church member- 
ship. 


6. The Easter membership campaign based 


on a roll of prospective members. 


7. The Easter Services with the special in- 
gathering. 


FOR YOUR CALENDAR. 

The following eleven reasons for an Every 
Member Canvas are good to print on your 
calendar or send through the mail to your con- 
stituency: Y 

1. It promotes prayer. 

2. It supplements most helpfully the public 
instructions. 

3. It compels a fresh consideration by each 
member of his personal responsibility. 

4. It dignifies the missionary cause in the 
minds of all. 


5. It vastly increases the number of system- 
atic contributors. 


6. It discovers and develops many new 
workers. 


7. It promotes acquaintance of canvassers 
with the congregation and with the community. 

8. It often reclaims many lapsed members 
of the congregation. 

9. It stimulates church attendance. 

10. It avoids multiplied appeals for money 
from the pulpit. 

11. It is an invaluable spiritual inspiration 
to the canvassers and to the congregation. 


CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL. 

Write to the University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, IIl., for their illustrated catalogue of 
text books for Sunday School use. Perhaps 
you will find just what you need for your 
kindergarten or adult Bible class. Anyway 
it is worth your while to investigate the work 
of this great institution. 


BOOKS FOR WORKERS WITH BOYS. 

We have many calls for lists of books on 
the boy problem, and we are glad to present 
the following list of good books for workers 
with boys. 

“Classified Bibliography of Boy Life and Or- 
ganized Work with Boys,’ by Ronald Tuttle 
Veal, published by Association Press, 347 
Madison Ave., N. Y., $1.25. This is the most 
complete list of boys’ work material in the 
field. 


“Boy Behavior,” by W. H. Burger, published 
by Association Press, N. Y., 90c. Some re- 
sults of modern psychological thought and 
research in a conversational and non-technical 
fashion. 

“Boy Training,” edited by John L. Alexander, 
Association Press, N. Y., 75c. 

“Adolescent Boyhood,” by H. M. Burr, Asso- 
ciation Press, N. Y., 75c. A very fine presen- 
tation of the subject in simple language. Deals 
with the intellectual, social, sexual, esthetic, 
religious, and criminal sides of adolescent boy- 
hood. Mr. Burr has also presented much good 
material in another book called “Donald Mc- 
Rea” (Seminar Publishing Co., Springfield, 
Mass., 1911). 

“The Boy and the Church,” by Eugene C. 
Foster, published by the Sunday School Times 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 75c. 

“Services of Worship for Boys.” Arranged 
by H. W. Gibson, Association Press, N. Y. 

“Successful Boys’ Clubs,” by R. P. Anderson, 
published by the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor, Boston, 65c. One of the best books 
on the market. 

“The Minister and the Boy,” by Allan Hoben, 
published by the University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, IIl., $1.00. 

“Boy Life and Self Government,’ by G. W. 
Fiske, Association Press, N. Y., $1.00. 

“Boys’ Work in the Local Church,” Vol. V. 
“Messages of the Men and Religion Movement,” 
Association Press, N. Y. 


BITS FOR YOUR CALENDAR. 

We know of no more eeffctive way to say 
some things to the congregation than through 
the church calendar. We print the following 
for your use: - 

Dig Right In. 

“Dig right in and do your bit, 

Take your dose of work and grin. 
Put your soul right into it, 

That’s the only way to win. 
Don’t sit down and loudly wail, 

Just because your task is tough, 
That’s the surest way to fail; 

Tackle it and show your stuff. 


See your neighbor and invite him to your 
church. He may be waiting for you to mani- 
fest that much interest in both the church and 

If; 
ae Is it Fair? fat is 
; it fair to invite a man to become the 
Bathe of a church and lay upon him the duty 
of preaching every Sunday and then stay away 
from the services you require him to lead? 

Is it fair to leave that pastor to preach 
to empty pews because it is a little too warm 
for comfort and you prefer to stay at home? 
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is it fair to profess to love Jesus Christ 
and to consider his faith of supreme importance 
and then desert the house of his worship and 
thereby bring pain to his heart and reproach 
upon his dear name? 

Is it fair to grant to yourself those liberties 
which, if practised by all, would paralyze the 
church and destroy not only its usefulness, but 
its existence? 

Think! Think! 
Thorp, Wis. 


Think!—Methodist Visitor, 


HOW LONG SHALL I GIVE? 


“Go break to the needy sweet charity’s bread; 
For giving is living,” the angel said. 

“And must IJ be giving again and again,” 

My peevish and pitiless answer ran. 

“Oh, no,” said the angel, piercing me through. 
“Just give till the Master stops giving to you.” 
—Selected. 


THREE BOOKS FOR THE HOUR. 


Just at this moment our readers will be 
pleased to have the following volumes called 
to their attention: “Bolshevism,” by John 
Spargo (Harper & Bros., N. Y., $1.50) “Pro- 
posed Roads to Freedom,” by Bertrand Russell 
(Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. $1.50) and “The 
Peace President,” by William Archer (Henry 
Holt & Co., N. Y., $1.00). 


PATRIOTISM FOR OUR DAYS OF RE- 
CONSTRUCTION. 


The following outline comes to us from Rev. 
Maxwell Cornelius, New Bethlehem, Pa. He 
is pastor of the Presbyterian church. This 
four-paged folder in red, white and blue, has 
on the cover page a large question mark in 
red. In the top circle of the mark, in blue 
are the words, “Our Answer to America’s Call. 

- What will it be?” On the first inside page 
he prints “America Calls For” and then gives 
the following four items of the call. 

1, Unification. 

We must be ONE PEOPLE; speaking ONE 
LANGUAGE; pledging allegiance to ONE 
FLAG. 

Nation-wide Education. 

Illiteracy must give way to the making 

of intelligent citizens. 

8. The worship of One God. 

Bee shalt have no other gods before 

The Church of Christ as a Nation’s 

Leader. 

“With the cross of Jesus going on be- 

fore.” 

On the next page he presents four sermon 
topics for Sunday mornings. They are as 
follows: 

1. Unassimilated Peoples. 

“What will the un-Americanized people do 

to America when they get the power?” 

2. The Peril of Ignorance. 

The 1910 Census reports the percentage of 

illiterates as 7.7: 

8. Non-Christian Religions in America. 

Are we a Christian nation? 

4. Does the Church Lead? 

Are you doing your part to Keep the 

Home Fires Burning for Christ? 


ibs a 


2. 


4, 


i 
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We have an idea that this church is lo- 
cated where there are many so-called foreign- 
ers and the pastor is trying to make good 
Christian Americans out of them. This is a 
wonderfully fine service for any church to 
render. 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION MOVEMENT 
LECTURES. 

We have just received a letter from the 
New York office stating that the organization 
is disposing of its slides and lectures in order 
to enter the new field of the Inter-church 
World Movement. They offer their present 
stock for sale and we hasten to tell Expositor 
readers of the good fortune that awaits them if 
they care to take advantage of the greatest 
lantern slide bargain that has ever been offered. 
Here is a quotation from a letter from the 
office, signed. by R. S. Vinton: 

The price that we have fixed upon is ten 
cents each in the case of the miscellaneous 
slides, and fifteen cents a slide for the regular 
lecture sets. The following conditions need 
to be observed. Miscellaneous slides will be 
sold in lots of fifty each and selection will be 
made by us. But the purchasers may indicate 
how many of the fifty slides are to be from 
a given country. That is to say, he could 
either order fifty from India; or twenty from 
India and thirty from China, or ten each from 
India, China, Japan, Africa and South Amer- 
ica. The lectures that are for sale are the 


‘regular series as described on the enclosed 


folder. Carrying case and manuscript go with 
each lecture without extra charge. 


Address Missionary Education Movement, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE MINISTER AS LECTURER. 

In the face. of. the present day ‘conditions 
most ministers need to supplement their in- 
comes by engaging in some form of outside 
effort. We know of no better way than that of 
lecturing. There are two possibilities, name- 
ly, direct lecturing by speaking, or illustrated 
lecturing by use of the stereopticon. 

Hither of these methods requires careful pre- 
paration, and the latter needs a little invest- 
ment, but nothing beyond what a man can 
afford if he has the ability to succeed. Such a 
firm as Underwood & Underwood, New York 
City, would help a man in a start? Other com- 
panies would make similar arrangements. 

Now that the moving picture machine has 
been put up in a small suit case it is possible 
to carry such an instrument anywhere where 
there is electric light. 
without limit. 

In selecting a line of lectures a minister 
should study the needs and demands of the 
people in his region and plan to present such 
subjects as are really worth while. The pub- 
lic needs educating, it needs moral uplift, it 
needs to be amused in a wholesome way; it 
needs to be inspired to nobler and better 
things. One has to be very wise in doing this 
kind of work, but it pays in many senses. 

We feel that every minister ought to have 
a hobby, or he ought to have some one thing 
that he ean do better than anyone else. In 
this way he can become an authority on that 


The field is almost - 


particular line and people will listen to him. 
From time to time there appear in this 
magazine notices of lecture bureaus and liter- 
ary bureaus, etc., calculated to help the min- 
ister. There are all good if properly used. 
‘If the material they send you is simply mem- 
_ orized and repeated the end of such a man’s 
€areer can be prophesized easily. A man 
should have a mind of his own and should 
develop some originality. This is a very dif- 
ficult thing to do in a busy age where a man 
iis pressed so hard as a modern minister is 
for time to read and think. However, the 
man who succeeds along this line must mark 
out a career for himself. “Launch out into 
the deep” and there you will find compensa- 
tions you never dreamed of. 


The moving picture machine mentioned above 
is the “DeVry,” and you can get all the infor- 
mation about it by addressing The DeVry Cor- 
poration, Dept. 19, 107 N. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill, Write to George W. Bond, Manager The 
Touriscope Company, 14 W. Washington St. 
(Room 1114), Chicago, Ill., for information 
‘about the new stereopticon that uses films. 
‘The Atlas Educational Film Co., 61 East Adams 
‘St., Chicago, I1l., will open great possibilities 
‘along the moving picture line. 


In all of this lecture work a minister can 
Ybe of very great help to his own church. He 
‘can give all his lectures first in his church so 
ithat the church gets the full benefit of his 
ability. Furthermore, he-can earn consider- 
able money for his church, especially for the 
publicity fund, and he can manage it so as to 
pay for his slides and even secure an equip- 
ment for his church. A man never loses any- 
thing by doing this kind of work. His church 
gains, and he gains, and the community profits 
by the experience. What we are writing is not 
theory; it is fact, and what some men have 
done more men can do. The editor of this 
department would be pleased to answer any 
questions along this line his readers may put 
to him provided they enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelopes for reply. No answers can 
Ibe given to postal card inquiries or letters 
without return postage. 


THE NEW WAY OF PROMOTING MISSIONS. 
There should be a Missionary Cabinet or 
Committee in every church. This should be 
one of the important committees of the church. 
It should be permanent and meet at stated 
times through the year. Its membership should 
include the missionary leaders of the con- 
gregation. The following are suggested: 

The Pastor. 

From the church officiary, two. 

From the Christian Endeavor Society, the 
president and chairman of Missionary Com- 
mittee. 

- From the Woman’s Missionary Society, the 
president and one other. 

From the Sunday School, the superintendent 
and missionary superintendent. 

From the Men’s Organization, the president 
and one other. 

The obvious. advantage of such a cabinet of 
leaders is that they can articulate the mission- 
ary interests with the other interests of the 


church. 
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INCREASE ATTENDANCE 
By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 


It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 
ever seen. Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas apd suggestions it contains 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
542 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


A SERMON BY MAIL. 

Printed copies of Dr. David James Burrell’s 
sermons distributed at his evening service, 
at the Marble Collegiate Church, New York, 
mailed from October to June. One dollar sent 
to Miss Mercé E. Boyer, 1 West 29th St., New 
York City.—Adv. 


Holiday Greetings for Ministers 


Keep up the Christmas Spirit by sending 
an appropriate remembrance to every mem- 

' ber or family in your parish. Send us fifty 
cents for a sample set of forty Greeting Cards, 
Folders and Booklets, all different and all suit- 
ed for you to use. No advertisements printed 
onthem. Your money will be returned if 
you are not satisfied. Printed supplies for 
ministers and churches has been our specialty | 
for twenty years. 


The Woolverton Printing Company 


Osage, Iowa 


Ten Things he Missionary Committee May Do. 
I. Make a Church Missionary Survey. _ 
(a) Tabulate missionary interests and in- 

vestments, e. g.: 

What is being done in the church through 
missionary societies. h 

What is being done in the church in mis- 
sion study. 

What is being done in the church by the 
pastor—sermons, lectures, etc. 

What is being done in giving by the 
church, by groups, and societies, by in- 
dividuals. F 

Special relation to missionaries or mis- 
sion stations. 

Tabulate the facts and study the relation 

between missionary activity and church 

growth. 

Make a list and gather information about 
ministers and missionaries gone out 
from the church. 

List young people pledged for life serv- 


(b) 


(c) 


(d 


— 


ce, 
List people in congregation “not “knowt 
to be giving for missions. 


~ 
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Having gathered these facts give them pub- facts. Help to get it read. 


; ‘ ° 
licity. In most churches they will be new and (b) Has the church a mise, library? Is 
surprising. . ts it up to date? Is it used? é 

II. Missionary Literature. (c) Print in church calendar occasionally 


lists of current missionary books and 
taken or read in the congregation. Mis- periodicals in the public library con- 


ini missions. 
_sionary periodical literature is abund- taining facts related to 256) 
ant, of high quality and full of world (Continued on page 


THE BENT-HNEE TIME 


By S. D, GORDON 


Here is a book of help for Devotion time, wr'tten by the author of ‘Quiet Talks about Jesus, oe La cap ae 
Prayer, ”’ etc., which books have had such wonderful success in making clear to many the pathway to Go 3 Ache 
book is needed now, at this time of awikening of Christians everywher2 to their opportunities for service, for giving, 
daily reading of the Bible, and for family worship. 


75 cents net; by mail, 80 cents 
Size to fit pocket—Bound in cloth, with round corners, and ribbon book marker 


THE BOUK FOR THE TIMES $ AZght Penis Worship 


Through the Bible Day by Day 


REV. F. B. MEYER’S COMMENTS ON THE BIBLE, BOOK BY BOOK 


: ; or, b il, $3.80 ; 
SILI REE eda dh a Aa Sar volumes, 50 cents net, each; or 58 cents, delivered 


(a) Find out what missionary magazines are 


The reading of the selected Scripture passages by individuals, or in the family, day by day, | with the 
exceedingly helpful interpretative comments, in consecutive order, as in this book, would establish a habit 
of incalculable value. We cannot too highly commend this book—The Evangelical. 


THESE BOOKS MAY BE HAD AT ANY BOOKSTORE OR FROM THE PUBLISHER 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 1817 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Is Christian Science at Work 
in Your Community ? 


Christian Science is said to be pushing its propaganda just now most vigorously in the smaller 
towns and villages. The responsibility for meeting this peril to individual, church, and com- 
munity rests almost wholly upon the pastor. 


Rev. Albert Clarke Wyckoff, recognized as an able writer upon-religious psychology, lately 
had occasion to deal with this delusion and was so successful that ministers have been asking for 
the material he used in public addresses. 


He has therefore prepared several papers upon the teachings of this cult, to appear in The 
Biblical Review for 1920, beginning with January. 


He devotes but little attention to the negative side of Christian Science or to exposing its 
founder, but gives a keen, unsparing analysis of her teaching as such—a boon to pastors. This 
treatment is unique. A competent student calls it the best thing of the kind yet written. 


Some of the ablest Christian scholars of the world contribute to this quarterly. Over 150 
pages; no commercial advertising; printed on heavy, rough paper, in large type. 


Try it a year, for ONE DOLLAR 


The Biblical Review 
539 Lexington Avenue New York 


Suffering That Less Than Living Wages Causes 
; Ministers, Wives and Children 


Pain and shame are endured by preachers’ 
families because of the less than living wages 
paid by churches, who, not having Christ to 
crucify, nail the preacher and his wife and 
children to the cross of debt and deprivation. 

The leaders of the denominations must needs 
be just to their preachers before they are 
generous to great movements. 


Will God hear their cry? He will hear and 
that right speedily. One church profiteers by 
making pastor’s wife teach school. 


Here is the story of a fine spirited Texas 
woman: . 


“The children are neglected, we have two, 
but my husband does the best he can as far as 
his money goes—$75.00 per month. It is al- 
Ways in arrears. If paid promptly it would 
help, but would not keep us and feed the 
horse. Hence I am compelled to teach school 
to help clothe the children and clothe myself 
so that I look somewhat like other women. I 
enjoy the ministry, but on the small salary 
we are bound to be forever in debt. A large 
part of my teaching money goes to help pay 
debts that I know my husband must make. 
Conference meets this month, 19th. We were 
compelled to mortgage some things for $150.00 
in order to pay my husband’s insurance and 
get him a suit of clothes, and meet some ac- 
counts that he had to pay before leaving. I 
am however determined to go all the way 
until death.” 


* * * 


This Congregational Chureh is living off 
money minister’s wife saved before she was 
married. 


“The family of a minister who is receiving a 
salary of six or seven hundred dollars must 
of necessity be full of sacrifices. 

“When we were married nine years ago we 
were receiving six hundred dollars, and on 
that we furnished our home and started off 
very well, but in a little less than a year a 
little boy came to make us glad, and in a 
little less than a year and a half we had not 
only used all the salary but two hundred dol- 
lars which I had saved before we were mar- 
ried. 


“Then came the war and the advancing 
prices, but during that time we moved so the 
salary was increased to eight hundred, and 
two more children have come to add their 
wants to the family purse. 

“In order to make the dollars go round I 
find it necessary to count them a good many 
times and eliminate a good many things that 
at first seem very important. By sewing, 
mending, planning and saving we manage to 
get enough to eat. We keep hens and a cow 
to supplement the salary, and my husband 
Chops all the wood, and without the extra 
obtained in these ways we do not see how we 

uld get along. 
baer a still Sa piae the winter hat I had 
when a bride, and in fact have had only two 
new hats since I was married. What would 
some of the women who have so many each 


year think if they had to make one last nine 
years? Am also wearing the serge dress that 
I had when married. Have not paid more 
than a dollar for my shoes with the excep- 
tion of this summer for three years, they are 
not the latest style by any means, but by 
watching the sales I manage to save a few 
cents and get some shoes that look respectable. 

“T make nearly everything the children wear 
and from made over clothes as much as it is 
possible. 


“As to the food question, we do not have 
sirloin steak, but try to have the things that 
give us. the most food value for the money. 
I do all the vwooking at home and can all the 
things that are possible in the canning sea- 
son, and we find that a great help on the money 
question in the winter.” 

ee ear 


This Evangelical church is sapping the health 
of this fine woman—because she happens to be 
a preacher’s wife. 

“It is needless for me to go into detail. We 
have always had to deny ourselves many things, 
food, clothing, ete. Our household necessities 
are running low and I haven’t been able to 
replace these things as in former years. With 
my husband’s salary we are not able to pur- 
chase the clothing that is required to appear 
in public as our position requires. Your let- 
ter makes mention of sickness. I never was 
a strong woman, and my health has been very 
poor for some time, and I haven’t been able to 
do my own housework since last August. I am 
very much in need of medical treatment, but 
with our present income I -fail to see how I 
can pay the price the doctors ask without run- 
ning into debts, and this I hate to do. 

My husband placed this matter before 
his church council several weeks ago, but 
nothing has been done up to the present time- 
Our people are well to do farmers. 

Never before have we faced the winter with 
more dread than this time. The only thing that 
lightens this burden is our conviction that 
“the Lord will provide.” In him we put our 
trust. F : 

I thank The Expositor most heartily for 
the interest shown in behalf of the families of 
the underpaid pastors.” 


Six Weeks Without the Price of a Postage 
Stamp. 

The problem of insufficient salary as a means 
of graying the pastor’s wife’s hair is hardly to 
be mentioned in a class with the custom of 
paying the salary by fits and starts, so that for 
weeks at a stretch we are without one penny 
of money. This is always true in August—so 
much so that my husband’s vacation month is 
but a nightmare to us. He is officially granted 
“one month’s vacation with full salary, but 
the officials do not say, and very likely most 
of them do not know, that the “full salary” will 
not roll in before October. Always we have 
guests in August, always there are the children’s 
school supplies to be purchased before Septem- 
ber 1, but no longer do I covet any cheap little 
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outings for them or a real vacation trip for 
my husband. Once our church friends scat- 
tered to California, New Mexico, the Dells of 
Wisconsin, a cool spot in Michigan, to country 
homes, and not one of the lot but remembered 
the pastor’s family with letters and post-cards. 
Did we reply? For six weeks that summer we 
had not the price of a postage stamp! Our 
grocery and meat bills could wait until the fall 
round-up when vacationers return and remem- 
ber their church pledges. Our electric light 
and telephone folk are not so quick to shut off 
service in vacation time, so we could float 
along. But do you not think the five little folk 
in the parsonage might have had one ice-cream 
cene apiece or one 15-cent ride to the woods? 
Well, they couldn’t—not on my arithmetic.— 
From “Some Problems in Arithmetic by a 
Preacher’s Wife,” published in the Standard. 


Popular to Give to Everything Except a Liy- 
ing Wage for the Preacher. 
Here are experiences of a minister in a pros- 
perous Ohio community where the church has 
an endowment fund. 


Membership increased 16 last year. He gets 
$1,000, paid promptly, but there are five in 
the family, and the result of this is that he 
is in debt $150. This church should take 
some of that endowment money and raise 
this salary to $1200. 


“Compared to many I am fortunate, but we 
are always hard up and our clothes are getting 
shabby. My wife is an excellent manager 
and we tithe every penny. This is a decided 
help in making both ends meet. After serv- 
ing this church nearly four years 1 could not 
pay expenses of packing and moving if I had 
to move. A death in our families with expenses 
of railway fares, or a serious illness in our 
own would cripple me for years to come. I 
would, however, rather go into business than 
to try to coax a raise out of my people. We 
more than doubled our foreign missionary 
quota; pay nearly $50 for denominational be- 
nevolences; have pledged over $600 to the 
Pilgrim fund—$1i00 over apportionment. Dur- 
ing four years 40 have joined church, and 
twice that many have come down the aisle 
and accepted Christ at our evening services. 
This work brings opposition, which is un-Amer- 
ican, unfair and un-Christian.” 


Here Are Some Farmers That Should Be Held 
Over Hell’s Griddle. 

A Methodist preacher in Kansas gets $1,000 
from two churches. Town charge pays on time, 
country church always. behind. Country 
charge pays $200 and should pay $400, and 
could pay $600. A number of men have autos, 
tractors, registered stock and own bank stock. 
[Lord, these men pray for good weather for 
their crops, I know you rain on the just 
and unjust, but these farmers are neither— 
they are a church of crooks. Give them hail 
—or grasshoppers, or mildew, until they 
loosen up.—Ed. | 

In order to reach this $200 church he had 
to buy a car, for which he owes, and has nearly 
$400 debts besides. [This man is doing a fine 
community service. Any manufacturing plant 
would pay $2,000 or more a year if he did for 


their men what he is doing for this bunch of 
cribbers or hypocrites.—Hd. ] . 

“My wife has had one new hat since we 
were married. The death of our first baby 
and an operation for my wife is the cause of 
our $400 indebtedness. When my wife went 
to visit her folks to rest up we had to leave 
the grocer and coal man unpaid in order to | 
make up her expenses. yoF 

I haven’t had a suit of clothes in three 
years, and must have one in the spring. The 
baby has been unwell most of the time and 
bas not comfortable clothes. I can get along, 
but when I see my wife and baby suffer for 
the lack of what the laborer is able to fur- 
nish it is not easy to preach a gospel of ten- 
derness to people who have plenty and are 
hoarding. God promises me that he will care 
and provide for all my needs and he has not 
really failed me, but sometimes my faith grows 
shamefully weak.” 


Re-enforcements and a Call to Ministers to 
Cast Off Their Shackles. 


I want to tell you that I am very much 
interested in the campaign you are waging for 
the underpaid minister. It is a great work, 
keep it up and you will deserve the gratitude 
of thousands. 


I am one of those of whom it can be said 
that his salary is far beyond the average. 
When I count up my income, I am really sur- 
prised at the total; but I want to say to you 
that for me to keep my family in the condi- 
tion of the average family of my church that 
I am compelled to use income from my other 
resources. Few ministers there are, but who 
are doing this, or getting hopelessly in debt. 
I contend that this is wrong, and it is my 
conviction that the minister who is doing it 
is working a crime against the ministers of 
our country. 


When I read in your magazine that ministers 
are selling their books, typewriters, permitting 
their life insurance to lapse, my blood simply 
boils, and I would like to say some things 
that would not look well in print. In my 
mind there is nothing that will make the 
churches realize the sacrifice their ministers 
are making today, and have been making for 
years, as for the ministers who are not getting 
a living wage, simply to go before their peo- 
ple and say to them, “I am through with you 
until you give me that which will enable me 
to be a man among men, and live as a decent 
man is expected to live.” ; 

In my opinion, the ministers are today in 
their present condition largely because they 
have allowed themselves to be objects of 
charity. They have trusted to scholarships to 
educate their children, and donations to, feed 
them. They have not had the courage to say 
that their compensation is wages. 'They have 
allowed their people to get the idea that what 
they contribute to their support is not the 
payment of a just debt for which honest ser- 
vice has been rendered, but a gift. 


It would be a shock, but the churches would 
be greatly. benefited. and. they would learn 
a, lesson not soon to.be forgotten, if thousands 
of our preachers would have the courage to 
say to them what is in their hearts. 
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Shall ministers be less than men because 
they are ministers. I say, “No.” 

The minister is supposed to be void of those 
virtues that make one fight for his own and to 
contend for his cause when it is just. 

The ‘time has come for the minister to come 
down out of the clouds and walk on the earth. 
The time has come for him to demand that his 
work be classified as work. It is in the hands of 
the ministers of this country to decide whether 
or no the church shall survive. If we con- 
tinue to go on as we have, there will be no 
ministers worthy of the name in the next gen- 
eration. Read the reports of the different 
seminaries of the country, and we find that 
few men are preparing for the work of the 
ministry. Why? Some say the war is the 
cause, others that big business is drawing all 
the best young men to it. The reason is, 
the average young man is no fool, and he 
knows that he cannot be a man and at the 
ame time be a minister in our country to- 

ay. 

The time has come when every minister who 
believes that a minister should be treated as 
a man, should receive honest pay for honest 
work, and be able to look his wife and 
children in the face and say to them, “Your 
rights are to be respected, you are to be 
equal to the average in this community, and 
be prepared in body, soul and mind for the 
work of your generation,” to stand up and 
say so. 

May your good work continue. May it accom- 
plish that for which it is intended; but first 
convince the ministers, whose interests you 
have at heart, to be men and not objects of 
charity. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. Clarence Baker. 


Snap-Shots of Serrow and Pain—The Guilty 

Churches Could Easily Wipe it All Away. 

Here are some more experiences of suffering 
and gnawing care, caused by church mem- 
bers paying their pastors less than living 
wages. Surely the noisome pestilence will not 
pass by these people. God will hear the cry 
of the women and children in the parsonages 
of the land, “I will repay, vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord.” 

12. Here is a U. B. pastor in Oklahoma with 
nine in family, and he gets $700. If it were 
not that an Expositor preacher sent them a 
splendid box last Christmas they would be 
suffering for clothing; the children ranging 
from 1 to 17, all girls, except one, the seven- 
year-old boy. The patient wife and mother 
says ginghams are 45 to 60 cents and per- 
cales 35 to 50, and $700 is not sufficient for 
food alone for nine. The family goes in debt 
—in $200 now, and going deeper. Membership 
140, growing, but made up of well-to-do farm- 
ers, many owning autos, and cheating the Lord 
of his due to buy gasoline to go—go— all the 
time. And when they die, they can’t go to 
only one place. 

13. M. E. South pastor in Missouri, with 
two in family, 175 church members; gets $800, 
put it is paid so irregularly that he has had 
to go into debt. “They seldom have meat on 
the table and their clothes are reaching the 
point where they will need a general new 


outfit. Salary during past five years increased 
from $600 to $800, while expenses have in- 
creased $500 a year. 

14. Methodist N. J. pastor, two in family; 
gets $1,000, and in debt $100, because of the 
slow payments. This man needs $200 in- 
crease, but if the salary had been paid as 
honest men pay their obligations, he might 
have been able to get along. As it is the wife 
is at her wit’s end to keep up a decent ap- 
pearance. f 3 

15. Here is an Evangelical pastor in Phila- 
delphia who gets $1250, but is in debt nearly 
$600 worth. But of this $1250 he pays rent 
for the parsonage. Nice bunch of highbinders 
that board is. Looks good in the church re- 
cords—Salary $1250—and then get back some 
$250 for rent. It’s a wonder they don’t raise 
the rent. Someone on the board must have 
a heart. 

This fine young man and his talented fam- 
ily are going to be lost to the ministry unless 
something happens soon. He has to pay off 
his debt, and he can’t do it on his present 
salary. 

16. M.E. pastor, Pennsylvania mining town; 
has six in family; gets $900. Very few miners 
but get 50 per cent more. He serves three 
churches and Sunday Schools and has two 
other mining villages that he serves. He runs 
a risk of pneumonia without a new overcoat, 
and he must have $300 more a year, or else kill 
off some of the children. 

17. Another Pennsylvania Methodist preach- 
er, serves five churches. He is promised 
$1,000, but they pay when the spirit moves 
them. The result is $600 debts. Wife has 
no decent clothing, and pastor’s clothes are 
so worn that he is ashamed to appear in the 
pulpit. 

[Where are the district superintendents? 
Busy on the Centenary, and investigating re- 
lations between capital and labor. Preachers 
and their wives without sufficient clothing be- 
neath their consideration. Comment by Editor! ] 

18. Here is a Methodist Protestant who gets 
$900, and they pay promptly—get that? In 
order to reach his appointments he has a Ford. 
How in the world did he get it? Before the 
Lord called him to preach he was a molder 
and got $7 a day. Had to go into debt for 
his winter’s fuel. Needed clothes for self and 
wife impossible. : 

19. Here is another Pennsylvania Methodist, 
getting $770, with two in family, but has two 
churches in a parish 12 x 20 miles, and has to 
keep an auto. He is in debt $400. Churches 
made up of farmers. 

20. Here is a Missouri Methodist preacher 
hopelessly in debt, on $800 a year, and in need 
of clothes and housefurnishings. 5 

21. Another Pennsylvania Methodist pastor, 
has school debts and others amounting to 
$1,000, and he must have $200 more a year 
to begin reducing debts, or he must go into 

siness. 
ees N. Y. State Baptist preacher; gets $624, 
and he needs $300 more. He is doing good 
community service—active on all war work 
drives. But they are in straits as to food 

clothing. 
it Maine pastor; gets $800, and is in debt 
$200, having five in family. Wife is over- 
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worked and clothes aré scanty. : 

24. Pennsylvania Reformed pastor; five in 
family—one should go to college but can’t be 
done on $1,000 salary. 

25. Evangelical Indiana pastor with three in 
family; gets $800. Daughter cannot be edu- 
cated and wife needs medical treatment which 
he cannot afford, as they are $200 in debt. 

26. Ohio Reformed pastor with three in 
family; gets $1,000, but has $1400 debts. They 
have not suitable clothes for the winter. 

27. Congregationalist pastor in prosperous 
Pennsylvania town; gets $1020, but has debts 
of $850, and has five in the family. Cannot 
clothe children properly. Needs winter coat 
for himself and others. 


28. Montana Methodist; salary $700, which 
is not paid regularly, therefore he is in debt 
for $200. Cannot get medicine and neces- 
sary clothes. 

29. Massachusetts Methodist; with $900; is 
in debt $300, as there are five in family. 
Need clothing, and if they could have meat 
twice a week it would help health. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING. 
Richard K. Legler, Adv. Mgr., 
The Rotospeed Co. 

The church is at last awakened to the true 
value of advertising. I happen to be in a 
position where I can see the results of the 
various advertising methods adopted by the 
different churches. 

In a number of cases an advertising com- 
mittee has been appointed, the minister hav- 
ing tried in such cases to select those who had 
some experience along this line. 

For instance, in one church a small inex- 
pensive duplicator was purchased. A com- 
mittee was appointed and a small campaign 
laid out. Circular letters were to be sent to 
the members at designated times, covering 
many important subjects. 


The minister was a tactful man and selected 
his committee with great care. The young 
man who drew up the different letters was 
ambitious to write and was glad to spend a 
part of his time on this work. The young 
lady selected as the artist possessed a bit of 
talent and was very enthusiastic. She would 
draw pictures, then trace them on the stencil 
paper. They were used for church bulletins, 
programs and folders. 

The result of this campaign in a year’s time 
was really amazing. The Booster letters kept 
the church filled. The letters on-finance stimu- 
lated the offerings to such an extent that in 
three months’ time collections were tripled. 

Rev. Ira W. Stout, pastor of the Richmond 
Street Christian Church, at Jackson, Ohio, has 
used advertising as a foundation to build upon. 
He says in two weeks the offering in the Bible- 
School had increased 100 per cent and in six 
weeks the offering increased 500 per cent; 
and while the attendance had not kept up with 
the offering, it had nearly done so. 

Advertisements in the local newspapers, al- 
though requiring a greater appropriation, has 
a tremendous pulling power. At first it will 
cause all churches in your locality to prosper. 
But the real pulling power is in keeping right 


after it. The pessimistic will be struck dumb — 
with the results and the comment which will 
naturally be excited will be worth more than | 
all the printer’s ink you use. | 

Where possible feature something, your or- 
chestra, your choir. This will have a telling 
effect if kept continually before the people | 
you wish to reach. 

To some, the idea of the church putting on an 
advertising campaign might seem out of place. 
But this idea is gradually dying out with only 
a few still clinging to the old-time methods. 

The one thing a successful church must pos- 
sess is enthusiasm. How can the minister keep 
up an enthusiastic congregation when a large 
number of the members don’t come to church. 
It is true, he can call on them, but a number 
of personal calls is unnecessary when the let- 
ter is used, besides you can put in this letter 
a personal ring that will give it the atmos- 
phere of a cordial handshake. Letters of 
punch and enthusiasm with this personal ring 
will bring results that will startle you. 

A timely pastoral message should be sent 
out at different times during the year to all 
members and prospective members. Let it 
carry your message into the homes, to those 
who are falling away. See what happens. 
Try it. 

Rev. M. H. Cloud of Franklin Park, Illinois, 
is a good sample of a live-wire preacher. An 
article in the November issue of The Expositor 
explained how he brought publicity to his 
church by original ideas which he executed 
on a duplicator. Ask him what advertising 
will do. 


The minister no longer need face empty 
pews and poor collections. See for yourself 
how easily money can be raised, new mem- 
bers added to the congregation, and in fact, 
a hundred ways the church can be strength- 
ened by the adoption of a few consistent busi- 
ness principles. 

Seeing for myself the results obtained by 
a few churches that have employed these sim- 
ple up-to-date ideas. I can truthfully say that 
such procedure in most cases will solve the 
major portion of your church difficulties. 


No longer do we look for unity by weaken- 
ing denominations, but by strengthening them 
and enlisting them in a common task.—W. P. 
Merrill. 


Banish ignorance and make idleness dis- 
graceful, and little will remain for the agitator 
and the reformer. 


In the war the Will to Power proved power- 
less and the will to help has won help from 
the whole round world.—W. H. P. Faunce. 


If we work upon marble, it will perish; 
if we work upon- brass, time will efface it. 
If we rear temples, they will crumple into 
dust. But if we work upon immortal minds, 
if we imbue them with high principles, with the 
just fear of God and of their fellow-men, we 
engrave on. those tablets something which no 
time can efface, but which will brighten to all 
eternity.—Daniel Webster. 
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PULPIT HELPS AND HINTS 


A SUBLIME LIFE, 
“For to me to live is Christ.” Phil. 1:21. 
Paul derived his greatest bliss from his con- 
nection with Christ and from living to his 
glory. Christ is the Christian’s “all in all.” 
1. “For to me to live is Christ”—life from 
Christ. 


The Christian’s life is life from Christ. 1. 
Because secured by Christ. Substitution (Titus 
2:14). 2. Because given by Christ. Infused 
into, quickening the dead soul (Eph. 2:1). 8. 
Because maintained by Christ. As heart to 
body, vine to branches, so is Christ the sus- 
tainer and support of all spiritual life (John 
15:4,5). 

II. “For to me to live is Christ—life for 
Christ. The Christian’s employment is the 
service of Christ. “Whose I am, and whom I 
serve!” 1. Ownership. 2. Service. “On duty!” 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” “My 
heart for Christ; my hands for his service.” 
(Romans 12:1). 


Ili. “For to me to live is Christ’”—life with 
Christ. The Christian’s joy in communion with 
Christ. Nothing so pleases as his presence 


(Luke 24:32). (1) In the closet, (2) In the 
Word, (3) In the sanctuary, (4) In the or- 
dinances, the Christian meets Christ, sees 
Christ, hears his -voice, feels his love, and 
finds delight (Sol. Song 2:3). 

IV. “For to me to live is Christ,” ought 
to mean for each Christian, life like Christ’s. 
Life from Christ, life for Christ, life with 
Christ, should result in life increasingly like 
Christ’s. 1. Brought about by companion- 
ship. Therefore “changed into the same im- 
age” (2 Cor. 3:18). 2. Brought about by 
following his example. Therefore “pressing 
toward the mark” (Phil. 3:12-14). “Unto a 
perfect man” (Eph. 4:13; 1 Pet. 2:21, 22). 
The aim: A life of purity, in gentleness, in 
consecration, in prayerfulness, in self-sacrific- 
ing love, in submissiveness to God’s will, like 
Christ’s. Highest possible ideal! Better mot- 
to than “Look up and not down,” etc., and 
others like it, better because there is more 
Christ in it. Let us make it our own: Life 
from Christ, life for Christ, life with Christ, 
life like Christ’s. 


Elements of Church Strength. 


“Put on thy strength, O Zion:” Isaiah 53:1. 

Some elements of a successful church in our 
times: 

I. Loyalty to the truth of God’s Word. Bible 
teachings respecting salvation, character and 
duty are the standard by which the church is 
to be, governed in accomplishing its mission. 
A church faithful to truth will be blessed by 
the truth. 

II. Intelligent Christian living. It is gooa 
to have and believe the truth. It is better to 
live it. The church that lives well will suc- 
ceed well. 

III. Activity in service for Christ. The 
church becomes strong by practice. Putting 
forth strength is the way to gain strength. The 
church that serves God he will honor. The 
working church wins. 


IV. Fidelity to the church. Fidelity to its 
worship, work, officers, membership, and its 
good name. 

V. Unity. “In union there is strength.” If 
unity and brotherly love prevail the church 
is irresistible. 

VI. Systematic and liberal giving, A church 
that gives will get. A liberal church is likely 
to be strong spiritually and every other way. 

Let us do everything we can that is right 
to make our churches strong. 

God Is Love. 

“God is love.” 1 John 4:16. sit aie oh 

Sweet and precious fact is it that.God is 
love. “God is love, and God loves me”’—this 
is enough to make any soul shout aloud for- 
Joy. 

I. His love is a communicating love. 
a dumb or silent thing. Love seeks ex- 
pression; so it is with God’s love. Its ise 
speaking love. He expresses himself to us in 
his works. ‘The heavens declare,” ete. He 
expresses himself to us by the inner workings 
of conscience and of his Spirit. But he ex- 
presses himself especially through his Word, 
which is a letter—a series of letters, of love, 
to us:. The importance of the fact that our 
God is not a silent God. 

II. His is a guiding and wisely controlling 
love. We are astray, but he does not leave 
us to wander. We come’to the ‘parting of the 
ways” and he directs us. We lack wisdom 
and he teaches us. We cannot make plans 
for ourselves and he makes plans for us. We 
cannot understand the changing scenes and in- 
tricacies of life, but he does understand and 
“makes all things work together for our good.” 
He is our all-skilled Pilot. Let us not meddle 
with chart or compass, but do our duty and let 
him guide. 

III. His is a help-rendering love. ‘We are 
weak. Alone we are sure to fail. But.he does 
not let us fail. Temptation comes and he 
fortifies us against it. Trials come and he 
makes his grace sufficient. A 

IV. His love is an unchanging love. It is 
related that a certain man placed on one of 
his buildings a weather-vane upon which were 
inscribed the words, “God is love.” Some one 
criticized him, saying, “You have placed an 
immutable truth on a very changeful thing.” 
“No, it is all right,’ he replied, “It means 
that God is love whichever way the wind 
blows.” Yes, it is a glad fact that his is 
a. love that can be depended on in every con- 
dition or circumstance of life. 

What blessed results would grow out of 
the fact if everywhere, the world over, we 
could get men to realize that God is love! 

The Secret of a Strong Heart. 

“Wait on the Lord; be of good courage, and 
he shall strengthen thine heart; wait, I say, 
on the Lord.” Psa. 27:14. F 

This psalm is a song of cheerful hope. It is 
also a psalm of personal experience. — It bears - 
testimony to personal blessings received, and 
ot assurance growing out of them. It is as 
though he had said: “I have found the Lord 
my light and my salvation; whom then shall 
I fear? He has proven to be the strength of 
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my life; of whom then shall I be afraid? I 
have tested his grace and his help; my faith 
has grown out of experience, and now I want 
to commend to others the God who has been 
so good to me, and my call is to all, Wait 
on the Lord; be of good courage, and he shall 
strengthen thine heart; wait, I say, on the 
Lord: The center of that promise is in the 
assurance of having the heart strengthened. 

Tt. .The importance of strength of heart. I. 
It is the secret of confidence. 2. It is the 
secret of courage. 3. It is the secret of action. 
A strong heart makes a strong arm. 4. It 
is the secret of victory. Confidence, courage 
and action bring victory. So all success de- 
pends upon possessing a strong heart. 

II. The secret of a strong heart. A strong 
heart is usually obtained through some of the 
various ways of “waiting on the Lord.” 


1. In spiritual meditation. 2. In prayer. It 
is in the act of prayer we grow strong of heart 
and fitted for success in God’s cause. Jacob 
changed to Israel, the prince of God; with 
princely power with God and men. 3. In 
Bible study. The heart grows strong as we 
read God’s precious promises. 4. In the use 
of the other means of grace—attendance at 
the house of prayer, union with fellow be- 
lievers in worship, actual enlistment in Chris- 
tian service. As the trolley pole is held up 
close against the wire and power comes down 
to move the car, so hold yourself in intimate 
contact with God; wait upon him, keep near 
enough to him for his grace to flow into your 
soul, and you will be strong for his service 
and have power to perform wonders. 


The Evil of a Divided Heart. 


“Their heart is divided; now shall they be 
found faulty.” Hosea 10:2. 


Israel as a nation divided its allegiance be- 
tween Jehovah and Baal, and so was given up 
to captivity. Men and women suffer evil, also, 
as a result of a divided heart. It brings loss 
of spiritual blessing, and leads to results that 
are much to be deplored. 


I. How does the having of a divided heart 
manifest itself? 1. In the lack of single- 
hearted reliance upon Christ for salvation. 
There are persons who profess faith in Christ, 
and yet they rely upon self. - None but Christ 
can save them; they cannot save themselves, 
and yet they fail in making Uhrist the only 
ground of their hope. After we are saved 
we have the privilege and duty of working as 
much as we will, but there is but one Saviour, 
Christ, our Lord, and he must be trusted en- 
tirely for redemption. 2. In lack of single- 
hearted love for God and his character.’ God 
is not loved at all if he is not loved wholly. 
3. In lack of single-hearted loyalty to God 
and his service. “No man\can serve two 
masters.” ©“Ye cannot serve:God and mam- 
mon.” 


II. How are those possessed of a divided 
heart regarded by God? ‘They are “found 
faulty.” In other words, their condition is 
not such as God can improve. They are 
faulty, because: 1: Not to depend on’ Christ 
solely is faulty. ~ When ‘he 'purchaséd’ re- 
demption for us he wants us to accept of his 
finished work. When he forgives us he wants 


us to believe that he pardons completely. 2. 
Not to love singly is faulty. Christ is in- 
sulted when a rival is admitted. In this 
respect his love is like a husband for a wife 
or a wife for a husband; it demands single- 
heartedness. 
If a minister of Christ were, in his work, to 
aim at something else besides his proper effort 
for the good of souls, whether it be fame, 
learning, philosophy, rhetoric, or personal 
gain, he certainly would be a very faulty ser- 
vant of God. And so with any Christian 
who does not have a single purpose to ad- 
vance the kingdom, and do God’s will, he is 
certainly manifesting a divided heart, and is 
found faulty. Let us give God our whole 
heart. He says: “My son, give me thy heart.” 
He says: “Ye shall seek me and ye shall find 
me when ye shall search for me with all thine 
heart.” Christ gave his whole heart to our 
redemption. Let us give a whole heart to 
his service. Whole hearted service is the way 
to the respect of our fellows. It is the way 
to personal happiness. It is the way to satis- 
factory usefulness. It is the way to God’s 
approval and richest rewards. 


UNUSUAL. 


Nautical. 

A visiting preacher about to ascend the pul- 
pit in a country church, was asked if he would 
like any special hymn to be sung to agree with 
his sermon. ‘No, no,” he replied; “as a mat- 
ter of fact, I hardly ever know what I’m going 
to say until I’m in the pulpit.” “Oh, well, in 
that case,” said the pastor, “we had better have 
the hymn, ‘For Those at Sea.’” 


Logie is Logic. 

The minister was endeavoring to teach the 
significance of white to a Sunday School class. 
“Why,” said he, “does a bride invariably desire 
to be clothed in white at her marriage?” As 
no one answered, he explained, “White,” said 
he, “stands for joy, and the wedding day is the 
most joyous occasion of a woman’s life.” A 
small boy queried: “Why do the men all wear 
black?” 


Polished and Refined. 

Mrs. Fremont in her sketch of the life of her 
father, Senator Benton, told the following 
of a French bishop at St. Louis. It was a 
point of honor among the older French; not 
to learn English; but the bishop needed it, and 
for familiar practice he secluded himself with 
the family of an American farmer, where he 
would hear no French. Soon he had gained 
enough to announce a sermon in:English. Sena- 
tor Benton was present; and his‘ feelings can 
be imagined when the polished and refined 
bishop, said, “My friends, I’m right down glad 
My see such a smart chance of folks here to- 

ay.’ 


Spend thought before you spend money; you 
will have more for your money and more 
money left-for your thought. 


Benjamin Franklin ‘said: “He that murders 


a pound (five dollars) destroys all that it 
might have produced, even scores of pounds.” 
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3. Not to serve singly is faulty. 


ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


A SERMON WITHOUT ILLUSTRATIONS IS LIKE A HOUSE 
WITHOUT WINDOWS 


PREACHER’S SCRAP BOOK 


Courage. (119) 
Eph. 6:20; 1 Cor. 16:13. 

At an open-air meeting in Liverpool, a skep- 
tic gave a strong address against Christianity 
to a large audience and at the close said, “If 
any man here can say a single word in favor 
of Jesus Christ, let him come out and say it.” 
Not a man moved. The silence became op- 
pressive. Then two young girls arose, walked 
hand in hand, as if moved by the Holy Spirit, 
up to the speaker and said, “We can’t speak, 
but we will sing for Christ,” and they sang 
with great power, “Stand up, stand up for Je- 
sus.” When the song ceased, every head was 
uncovered, all were deeply moved, some were 
sobbing, and the crowd quietly went away, ap- 
parently with no thought of the skeptic’s words. 
Can you stand with God against the blas- 
phemies, agaiust sneers, against temptations 
to dishonesty, against bribery in subtle form, 
against flattery, against persecution?—Record 
of Christian Work. 


Pian and Achievement. 
Jno. 4:38; 1 Cor. 3:9. 


The first stone of St. Paul’s Cathedral was 
laid on June 25, 1675. The cathedral was com- 
pleted in 1710. During that thirty-five years 
the great building had but one architect, but 
one master-builder, and but one bishop presid- 
ing over the diocese. 


This is unique in the history of cathedrals. 
Frequently all memory of the architect has 
perished. Antiquarians have long been disput- 
ing about the original architect of Cologne 
Cathedral, and about his royal patron. 

The cornerstone was laid in 1248, six hun- 
dred years later the nave was consecrated, 
while the towers were not finished until 1880 
when the cathedral was pronounced complete. 
God’s great plans for the world are carried out, 
not like the building of St. Paul’s, but like 
Cologne Cathedral. As Charles Wesley said, 
“God buries his workmen, but carries on his 
work.” 

Many “laborers with God,” some famous, 
some unknown, here a king and there a peas- 
ant, have toiled to make this world what it is. 
E'ach has done his own part in his own day. 
“Others have laboured, and ye are entered into 
their labour.” : 


Blind Following... 

a Prov. 12:11 Le. 
A scientific journal describes a caterpillar 
called the processional caterpillar, because they 
walk in long lines, each one following closely 
the one in front. The author of the article said 
he once saw a number of these marching round 
the moulding of a stone vase in his garden. 
He got some more of them and filled up the gap 
between the tail and the head of the proces- 
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sion, and watched to see what the caterpillars 
would do. They went on following each his 
neighbor in front; they walked round that vase 
for a week, and covered nearly a mile of dis- 
tance: 

This reminds us of how poor, weak humans 
will follow each other, never asking whether 
the one he follows is right or wrong, where he 
is going, or whether he is worthy of being fol- 
lowed at all.—Record of Christian Work. 


Ignorance. 
Acts 17:30. | 

On September 14, 1919, a woman in England 
died at the age of one hundred years who had 
never heard of the world-war. She lived in 
Hounslow, a few miles from London. Several 
of her relatives died on the field of battle, but 
owing to her advanced age the members of her 
family kept her in ignorance of the fact that 
a great world-war was being waged. 

Think of living within a hundred miles of 
the booming of the giant guns, with Zeppelins 
occasionally flying above her very head, and 
yet knowing nothing of the conflict! 

And yet that strange situation is not so very 
different from one that frequently occurs in 
the church of Christ. 

We are fond of singing: 

“Like a mighty army 
Moves the Church of God.” 

Yet there are thousands of members of that 
army who know very little about the war the 
army is in; thousands of church members who 
know little about the campaigns of God or the 
exploits of the Christian Expeditionary Forces 
in our own land or across the sea wherever 
the battle of the kingdom of God presses. The 
church loses tremendous power through the 
ignorance of her members.—Pittsburgh Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


(122) 


Appreciation. (123) 


Psa. 107:2. 


Walter H. Page, our former Ambassador in 
England, said to Edward Bok several years 
ago: “Do you ever write a letter to a man 
who does a conspicuously meritorious thing?” 
On the spot they entered a compact to try 
it. At a famous New York church Mr. Bok 
heard a sermon that stirred him. He promptly. 
wrote to the pastor telling him so. About 
six months later:he went to the same church 
again. An official met him. “Are you Mr. 
Bok, of Philadelphia?” “Yes.” “Well, sir, 
I want to tell you about the letter you wrote 
to our pastor. As it happened, it reached him 
on a ‘blue Monday.’ He was sitting in his 
study discouraged. ,. He had almost reached 
the conclusion that his ministry was a. fail- 
ure. Your letter came, and it changed not 
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merely his day, but his decision. 
him a new heart of grace to go on.” 

Both Mr. Page and Mr. Bok have derived 
incalculable happiness from their plan. The 
results have more than justified it. Never 
frown down a good impulse. If you fail 
to act on it at once, it may tantalize you for 
months.—Public Ledger. 


It gave 


Efficiency—for What? (124) 


A young man of twenty-four stepped into 
a business office in a large city and walked 
up to a desk: where an elderly man was ex- 
amining a bundle of papers. 

“Look at that, father!” the young man said 
with a smile of pride. “I’ve made nearly one 
hundred on my efficiency chart! What do you 
think of that?” 

The business man looked up at his son 
with a smile and a feeling of pride at his 
appearance, and then his eye fell on the list 
of questions put by the efficiency bureau 
that had interested the young man to com- 
pete with many others for first place. 

1. Are you physically sound and free from 
all trace of disease? 

2. Can you apply yourself to mental labor 
without great fatigue? 

38. Are you an exact mathematician? 

4. Do you have any bad habits? 

5. Would you be willing to employ yourself 
in a business that required honesty, quickness 
of judgment, keen intellect? 

6. Are you quick to see and take advantage 
of a business opportunity? 

7. Are you in debt? If so, how did you 
become so? 

8. Do you have extravagant habits of dress, 
amusements, or social life? 

9. Can you secure good letters of recom- 
mendation from business men in the city who 
know you? 

10. How much money have you ever earned 
and how did you earn it? 

The father read the list and then, without 
a word reached for a sheet of paper and put 
down the following: 

1. Are you a Christian? Would you fol- 
low the teachings of Jesus if to do so should 
result in the loss of money and position? 

2. Do you have some great cause of human- 
itv at heart, and are you ready to give your 
heart’s enthusiasm for it? 

3. Are you as active and as useful in some 
church as you are in your business of money- 
making? 

4. Do you pray and read the Bible daily? 

5. Are you planning to do a man’s part by 
sharing in the burden of good citizenship? 

The father handed those questions to his 
son. The son read them, and his face paled 
and grew red by turns. He faltered. His 
father was a distinguished and deeply con- 
secrated man who had lived consistently the 
life outlined in the questions. The son re- 
spected him as he respected no other man. 

“Wather,” he said finally, in a low voice, “that 
is real efficiency, I am going to try to live up 
to it, but right now I cannot answer those 
questions honestly and pass. It will take me 
a long time to qualify.” 

“It will take you all your life,’ his father 
said gravely.—Youth’s Companion. 


William B. Wilson, Secretary of (125) 
Labor. 

It was a cold day in February, 1868, in the 

little town of Haughhead, Scotland. A strike 


was on, and the Wilson family, like others, 


had been evicted from their little two-room 
brick house. 


But unlike the others, the Wilsons stayed 
by the door of their house protecting their 
scanty furniture. 


There sat the mother and her little boy, 
William, in the snow. With his left hand 
William clung to his mother’s apron strings, 
and in his right hand he held a big knife 
as they waited for the bailiff. 


This boy was William B. Wilson, and his 
eviction on that cold February day was his 
first actual experience with the industrial 
system and the conditions which it developed. 

Then comes the story of little William Wil- 
son’s emigration to America at the age of 
eight, the arrival of the family in the coal 
fields of Arnot, Pa., their life in a company 
“shack” and the boy’s real start in life as 
a worker in the mines at the age of nine. 

For seven years he worked with his father 
in the mine, at first only loading. Then his 
father taught him to aid in drilling and finally 
he learned all kinds of mining. 


When he was eleven years old he became 
a half-member of the Mine Workers’ Union. 
His life has been devoted to the interest of 
the laboring man. His influence has been all 
the greater because his knowledge of manual 
labor has not been theoretical, but practical. 
Roger W. Babson. 


The Conquering Christ. (126) 
Isaiah 54:17; Phil. 2:10; Rev. 11:15. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for October, there 
is an article by Henry W. Nevinson, entitled, 
“In Diocletian’s Day,’ which is of great value 
to preachers. It gives a vivid picture of one 
day in the life of Diocletian, then an ex- 
eroperor, describes graphically one afternoon’s 
cruel sport in an ampitheatre, for the enter- 
tainment of the populace; and tells a thrilling 
story of faithfulness unto a martyr’s death of 
four Christians. The story is not only power- 
ful and moving, in depicting the triumphant 
faith of these Christians, but gives to every 
preacher a splendid illustration of how to 
use his imagination, to dramatize, as he tells 
stirring episodes from Christian history. 

This is the Diocletian whose persecutions of 
Christians were the most awful of the early 
centuries. “The fiendish cruelty of Nero, the 
jealous fears of Domitian, the unimpassioned 
dislike of Marcus, the clever devices of Valer- 
ian, fell into obscurity when compared with 
the concentrated terrors of that final grapple, 
which resulted in the destruction of the old 
Roman Empire and the establishment of the 
Cross as the symbol of the world’s hope.” He 
ordered Christian churches to be destroyed, all 
copies of the Bible burned; all Christians to 
be deprived of public office and of civil rights; 
and at last all, without exception, were ta 
sacrifice to the gods, upon pain of death. Thou- 
sands died for Christ, how calmly and nobly, 
Nevinson tells—for these four whose martyr- 
dom he describes were typical of the others. 
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Diocletian’s persecutions failed to destroy 
Christianity ; it was reported that he himself 
died a suicide; Constantine, the first Christian 
Emperor, succeeded him. 

i Nevinson’s story has this interesting, impress- 
ive ending: “The town of Spoleto is now built 
inside Diocletian’s palace and extends beyond 
the walls. His mausoleum was converted into 
a cathedral dedicated to the Assumption of the 
Virgin about three hundred years after his 
death. The high altar marks the spot where 


his sarcophagus stood. The temple of 
Jove and Hsculapius is now the baptistry. 
If you pass out through the iron gate and 
climb the steep and rocky height west of 
the town, you will discover a large stone cross 
on the summit, and may read an inscription 
cut on the base in fine Roman characters, 
“Jesus Christus Deus Homo Vivet Regnat Im- 
perat.” (Jesus Christ God Man Lives Reigns 
Rules.)—I. J. Swanson. 


Illustrations From Recent Events 


Paul J. 


Golden Giving. 
I Tim. 6:18; Luke 11:41; I Jno. 3:17. 
Nathan Straus in an address entitled “In- 
vest in Happiness,” quotes this old saying that 
has been current among the Jews for over 
1200 years: 
“What you give in health is gold; 
What you give in sickness is silver; 
What you give after death is lead.” 


The Church and the Holy Spirit. (128) 
Actsy 1:14 = 2241-12-12, 

A speaker at the last Keswick Conference, 
I think it was the Bishop of Chelmsford, re- 
lated this personal experience: 

I was once speaking in Victoria Park, in the 
Fast-End of London, and a man said to me, 
“Look here, guv’nor, it’s all very well you 
coming talking here, but, you know, we read 
in the New Testament that when Peter 
preached there were three thousand men con- 
verted. Why are there not three thousand 
men converted when you preach?” A very 
awkward question! But what is the answer? 
Have you ever thought out what the answer 
is? I think I’ve got the answer. Peter, when 
he stood up, stood up as a preacher filled with 
ine Holy Ghost. Is that all? No. Whom was 
he surrounded with? With 119, and 120 
formed the whole church. Every member of 
that church was filled with the Holy Spirit, 
and Peter was the mouthpiece of the whole 
church, filled with the Holy Spirit. When he 
spoke the gates of hell could not prevail against 
it. Three thousand converted! If you get a 
minister filled with the Holy Spirit, and if you 
eet a church filled with the Holy Spirit, then 
when the minister preaches souls will be con- 
verted. 


(127) 
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Credit Shifted from God to Man. (129) 
Psa. 11531; Jer. 10:28; Acts 12:23. 
English religious writers are calling atten- 
‘ion to the fact that before the end of the war, 
when the situation was dark with possibilities 
(00 awful to contemplate, people were quite 
ready to declare their dependence upon God, 
ind after the armistice was signed, an article 
n The Times declared that, “all glory and 
yraise” was due the Almighty; but as time 
yroceeds God’s part begins to be relegated to 
he background. For example, Lloyd George 
speaking in Parliament regarding the vote of 
hanks to Marshal Foch declared, “We were 
saved by the genius of Marshal Foch. . . . 
ind the gratitude of the world ought to go 
ut to him,” 


Gilbert 


It ought not to be so extremely difficult to 
speak the deepest things of life, even of the 
Great Jehovah—God, in governmental circles, 
but it must be admitted that it is so, and it is 
the mark of a cowardly ungrateful spirit. 
It’s a case of “Good-bye God, now that the war 
is over.” 


* Keeping Faith With Bandits. 
2 Cor. 8:21; 1 Pet. 2:12. 

Nothing illustrates so well the radical differ- 
ence between the Germans and Americans in 
their moral vision as the recent action of Gen. 
Joseph T. Dickman in looking for the Mexican 
bandit for the purpose of paying the balance 
of $6,500, which he considered due the wander- 
ing marauders, as ransom money for the two 
American aviators they had captured. Capt. 
Matlack, who had gone with the ransom money 
when the aviators were delivered, had paid 
$8,500, and then, having both of the captured 
Americans, spurred up his horse and dashed 
away without making the balance of the pay- 
ment. 

But the United States government believed 
that it ought not to call its agreement, even 
with bandits, a “scrap of paper” and insisted 
on keeping its agreement scrupulously. 

Contrast that with the broken pledges of 
the Teutonic powers with the civilized world! 


The Declaration of Conviction. (1381) 
Rom. 1:16; Acts 24:14; 27:25; 2 Tim. 1:12. 
The life and letters of Stopford Brooke have 
recently been published by his son-in-law. He 
tells of a time when Morley and Brooke were 
arguing about the immortality of the 
seul. Morley did not believe the soul 
immortal, and Brooke stood up for it vigorously. 
They were at it for two hours, but Motley was 
not convinced. Finally he turned on Brooke, 
and said, “But do you yourself really believe 
in the immortality of the soul?” “I do,” was 
the answer. Brooke said that answer seemed 
te carry more weight with Morley than all the 
rest of the argument. 


(130) 


No Power Over the Righteous. (182) 

Acts 16:18; Mark 16:17; Rom. 8:31, 38, 39. 
A writer, who signs his name TAB. H.,” in a 
letter to the editor of an English religious 

paper, has this to say regarding Spiritualism: 
Many years ago a seance was being held in 
a small village in the Midlands. The “medium” 
asked for the name of someone to be given him 
whom he might “call up;” this was done, and 
the audience was awestruck by seeing the 
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apparition of a man who had been a notorious 
evil liver in the village. A second name was 
asked for; this time someone named one who 
had lived a godly life. To the astonishment 
of all, the “medium” replied, “I cannot; I have 
no power over the righteous.” 

This has often comforted me since I heard 
it from my father’s lips; no devil even can 
“separate us from the love of God.” 


A Consecrated Pen. (1838) 


Wzek. 9:2; 2 Tim. 3:17; Jude 3; Psa. 45:1. 

To one of our greatest writers someone said 
“How is it that you write like that?” 
“Oh,” he said, “I dip my pen into my heart 
and write.” Yes, but there is something even 
better than that; you guide your pen by the 
spirit of Jesus and you can claim the divine 
promises, and you can plead with sinners, and 
you can pursue a way that is crammed with 
hostile people, and you can have God’s certi- 
ficate of safety, and God’s promise of power.— 
Selected. 


The Shining Face. (184) 

“It was in a dark mission station,” said 
Rev. H. C. Lees, “that a man came up, a hea- 
then, to one of the Christians, and said: 

““T want you to tell me the secret. What is 
it that you put on the faces of your converts?’ 

“*We don’t put anything on.’ 

“A pained look came into the face of the 
heathen, and he said, ‘I am asking you to tell 
me the truth.’ 

“It is true, we have nothing that we put 
en,’ the Christian replied. 

“Very well, then, I must go away; but you 
are a Christian and I thought I had a right to 
ask, and I thought I could have trusted you 
to say.’ 

“Then it came into the Christian’s heart what 
the inquirer was driving at, and he explained, 


‘Oh, that! Yes, I can tell you that; it is the 
shining from God. ae 
Horace Mann, Christian. (136) 
Num. 23:10; Prov. 3:32; Heb. 11:4. 


Don’t forget to include Horace Mann among 
the Christians, when you are talking to the 
High School students. Tell them that the 
father of modern education in America, in an 
address he delivered less than two months be- 
fore his death, used this exhortation: 


“Be ashamed to die till you have won some 
victory for humanity.” On his death-bed he 
called to him some students who had given him 
cause for anxiety, and gave them words of 
tender counsel which always remained with 
them. He told his children, whenever they 
were in doubt what to do, to ask themselves 
what Christ would have done in the same cir- 
cumstances. He said to his friend, Mr. Fay, 
“Preach God’s laws, preach them, preach 
them,” his voice rising higher with each re- 
petition of the words. 


Follow Me. (187) 
Matt. 3:3; Acts 20:20; 2 Tim. 4:2. 

A farmer, living on the edge of one of the 
many lakes of Minnesota, started to cross it 
in a small sailboat one evening.» The wind 
changed, and a gust overturned the boat when 


he was in the middle of the lake. 
of the water was covered with mass of eiicer 
ice. 

The farmer was a good swimmer, and seiee 
out boldly towards that part of the shore where 
he thought his house stood; but he grew con- 
fuged in the darkness. He gave up at last, and 


was sinking in the freezing water, when he > 


heard a sound. It was the voice of his little 
girl, calling him, “Father! Father. *s 


He listened. 
tell him which way home lay. It put fresh 
life into him. He thought: “If she would only 
call once more. But she will be frightened at 
the dark and cold. She will go in and shut the 
door.” But just then came the cry, loud and 
clear: “Father!” 


“I turned,” said the man afterward, in tell- 


ing the story, “and struck out in the opposite 
direction. I had been going away from home. 
I fought my way; the ice broke before me. I 
reached the shore and home at last. But if 
my dear little girl had not persisted in calling 
me, though hearing no reply, I should have 
died there alone under the ice.” 

The story of many a man’s life is like that 
of this voyage, and there is always one Voice 
calling to him, which, if he will hear and heed, 
will bring him home.—Young Lutheran. 


A Revival Needed. 
Psa. 85:6; Acts 3:19; Hab. 3:2. 
One of the benevolence boards of the Presby- 


terian Church made public the following facts 
in the New Era Magazine: 


During the past six years the ratio of Presby- 
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The surface © 


The sound of her voice would © 


terian ministers to Presbyterian church mem- | 


bers has been maintained, but it has been be- 
cause we have received many ordained minis- 
ters from other churches. Concerning the 
supply from our own ranks the following 
figures demand consideration: 


We licensed last year 54 fewer ministers than 
six years ago—a loss of 30 per cent. 


We enrolled last year 35 fewer licentiates | 


than six years ago—a loss of 16 per cent. 


We enrolled last year 192 fewer candidates 
than six years ago—a loss of 15 per cent. 


Add to this the fact that the numerable 
Presbyterians in sight of U. S. A. affiliations 
are nearly 29,000 fewer than a year ago (1918), 
and there is further indicated a need, of the 
outpouring of the Spirit. 


A Real HymuBook. 

If the editor of The Expositor were choosing 
hymns for his church he would select “The 
Hymnal for American Youth,” and pay no at- 
tention to the last part of the name... Most 
hymnals have too high a percentage of the 
Cas er This hymnal has the pep in the- music 

d the message in the words. 

"There are twenty orders of worship, and 
Commemoration service for the soldier Foal 
Other services are: 

The hour of high decision. 

The world for Christ. i 

Carry on, my soul! Carry on! 

It contains 342 hymns, 15 on Service, 14 on 
Freedom and Justice, 20 on Patriotism and 
Democracy, (17 on Missions and) World Peace, 
46 on Christian life for every. day. 

For description write C. B. Parker, Century 
Co., 3538 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., or send 
60 cents for a sample copy. It’s worth owning. 
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THE HOMILETIC YEAR—DECEMBER 
G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 
CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS 


A day was dawning on a battlefield in 
Nerthern France. In the night the Germans 
had drawn back their lines and the French had 
gone forward, and between the two a lonely 
farmhouse was still standing. As the sun 
rose, heavy guns began to boom. But sud- 
denly on both sides the firing ceased and there 
fell a strange, dead stillness. Midway be- 
tween the trenches, near the shattered farm- 
house there was in the green meadow, crawl- 
ing on its hands and knees, a little baby! It 
appeared perfectly happy and contented, and 
the baby’s laugh was heard as it clutched a 
dandelion. Not a shot was fired. This spot 
which had been an inferno of shot and shell, 
was now like a peaceful island. Suddenly a 
soldier jumped out of a trench and ran to 
where the child was crawling. He tenderly 
took it up and carried it back to shelter. No 
shots came from the trenches, but along both 
lines there rang out a mighty cheer. The 
coming of a little babe had brought peace, 
just as nearly two thousand years ago, when 
the Prince of Peace was born on that Christ- 
mas morning, he brought peace and goodwill 
to men. 


Fellow preachers of the Word, this is our 
privilege, to help bring in the good day, fore- 
shadowed by Christmas, when peace and good 
will shall prevail among men. The Sunday 
before Christmas is called Peace Day. _ Let 
us make that day and Christmas both real 
Peace Days—days that will help usher in the 
Day of the Son of Man upon earth—“The Day.” 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (139) 
Missions Promoting Peace: ‘Go ye thérefore 
and teach all nations,” ete. Matt 28:19, 20. 
Christus Exaltatus: “Every knee shall bow 
and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord to the glory of God the Father.” Phil. 
2:10, 11. 
The Expectation of All Nations: Psa. 86:8-10. 


The Song of the Angels: “The angel said 
unto them, Fear not,” etc. Luke 2:10. 
How Can Peace Between Capital and Labor 
be Assured? 
How Evangelism Promotes Peace. 
' Cultivating the Spirit of Peace in Our Na- 
One 
- What Chiefly Threatens the Peace of the 
‘orld Today? 
rhe First Ponce Convention: “Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace.” Luke 2:14. 
The Rising Star: “There shall come a star 
out of Jacob,” etc. Num. 24:17. 
~ ‘fhe Peace of Brotherhood: Gen 45:24. 
War That Ends War: Rev. 19:11-21. 
Christ’s Coming and Coming of Christ: “The 
Spirit and the bride say Come,” etc. Rev. 
22:17. 


The Rebirth of Humanity: “For as in Adam 
ail die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” 1 Cor. 15:22. 


The Geometry of the Angels’ Song (140) 


“And suddenly,” etc. Luke 2:18, 14. 

1. The Gospel in miniature. 

2. The angels, unconscious geometricians. 

I. Their vertical ascription of praise. 
“Glory to God in the highest.” Ours is a 
canopying gospel—of tip-top concern—and lift- 
ing in one direction, uplifting. 

II. Their horizontal target of desire. “On 
earth peace.” “Heavenly host”—army antici- 
pating universal peace. Symbolizing peace in 
responsive song. 

III. Their centrical convergence in the soul 
of man. “To men of good-will.” The gospel 
is centric. An intense Jesus—‘Saviour, Christ, 
the Lord—seeks an intense work in man and 
by man. 

Conclusion: How far is the Christianity of 
this Christmas season thus geometrical?—Rev. 
S. B. Dunn, D. D. 


Nations Who ee for a Coming (141) 
ne. 


The expectation of the “Golden Age” by the 
Greeks and Romans, of the “Perfect Kingdom,” 
by the Egyptians, or of “the Mahdi,” by the 
modern Dervishes of the Sudan, are among 
the prophetic anticipations of men. Whatever 
connection these expectations may have with 
the historical Christ, or with the real Messianic 
hope, or whether or not they have any con- 
nection at all, is a question much disputed 
among archeologists and students of prophecy. 
Some classical scholars have long believed that 
there was a connection between such expecta- 
ticns among Greeks and Romans and_ the 
teachings of the prophets in Israel. Some 
EBgyptologists, as Professor Breasted, have 
thought that perhaps the ancient Egyptians 
had a real, though vague, hope of the Mes- 
siah; some Sumerian scholars, as Professor 
Langdon, have thought that those early in- 
habitants of Babylonia had a clear vision of 
the Messianic hope, that was obscured, and 
lost among that people in later times; some 
have even thought, perhaps without sufficient 
reason, that the expectation of Quetzalcoatl’s 
return among the Aztecs was of a Messianic 
character. ; 

It is not impossible that these views are all, 
unless it be that concerning Quetzalcoatl, cor- 
rect.—M. G. Kyle, D. D. 


To Ring God’s Praises. (142) 

When the great bell of Moscow was being 
cast, the rich and poor, high and low, brought 
what pure metal they had and added it to 
the molten mass that was to become the musical 
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tongue to ring out God’s praise; and gold and 
silver, bronze, tin, and iron, all went towards 
the perfection of the great grand voice of the 
majestic bell. This world is as a great bell 
to ring God’s praises, and is still in the mak- 
ing. Let us therefore bring what we have, 
and offer it to him. If we cannot cast in 
the gold of martyrdom, or the silver of apostle- 
ship, at least all can offer the iron of resist- 
ance to evil, the bronze of careful attention 
to duty. At this Christmas time let us do 
something to help increase the sound of God’s 
praise. 


The Christmas Christ and Peace (143) 
When all -nations know and love the Lord, 
there will be no more war. Micah, the 
prophet said, “It shall come to pass that the 
people from many nations shall go to the house 
of the Lord, and he will teach us of his ways, 
and we will walk in his paths. Nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” As people and 
nations learn more about Jesus they do not 
want war. 


An old cannon was brought back from a war 
and set up in a park. After a while grass 
grew under it and a flowering vine climbed 
over it, until it was partly covered with green 
leaves. Some birds were hunting a safe place 
for a nest. One rested on the cannon, and 
spied the quiet hole inside. He called his 
mate, and they decided to build there. They 
carried straw, string, hair, and feathers, and 
made the dearest nest. Nobody found it, until 
one day a man rested on a bench nearby and 
noticed two birds flying in and out of the 
cannon’s mouth. He went near enough to see 
the nest and hear the chirping of young birds, 
calling for more food. He said to himself, 
How much better for the old cannon to be 
covered with vines and flowers, as a safe home 
for birds, than to be firing balls to kill people. 

Micah said such things would happen when 
there would be no more war. “People shall 
beat (or change) their swords into plowshares 
(to plow the fields) and their spears into prun- 
ing-hooks (or knives to trim the vines and 
trees). Nobody shall be afraid, but the people 
shall live under their own vines and fig-trees, 
and they shall walk in the name of the Lord 
God forever.” 

A lot of cannon-balls was once left after a 
war. Some good man said: Let us keep these 
cannon-balls, but melt them to make a big bell 
fer the church to call the people to worship. 
They did so, and I think this ig what the bell 
said: 

“Come! Come! people come! 

This the bell’s message to me, to you, 

Come! Come! All may come, 

Fathers and mothers and children too.” 


—M. F. Bryner. 


The Best Christmas Gift. (144) 

A mother who frequently left her home for 
a few days at a time, used to bring each of 
the children a little gift. One day she pur- 
pesely neglected the gifts. The little ones 
met her in the hall with expectant faces. “I 
did not bring you any present this time,’ said 
the mother. “We don’t care, mother dear; 


you are the best present,” said one little one. 
Can we say to Christ, “Thou art the best gift? | 


Three Kings’ Day. -(145) 
Christmas is celebrated in Porto Rico on 
January 6th—old Christmas Day. The little 
Porto Ricans love the three kings who are 
supposed to be traveling with their camels, 
just as they did when in search of the Christ- 
child. Every child takes a box, filled with 
siraw, and places it on the porch or balcony 
on the evening of the 5th. That night the 
Wise Men go by, take the straw to feed their 
camels, and in its place leave a gift for the 
one who placed it there. Every one of us, 
even to the smallest, has something to do to 
prepare for Christmas. 


Christmas Cheer. (146) 

In a story a good man says: “It’s very hard 
to know how to help people when you can’t 
send them blankets, or coal, or Christmas din- 
ners.” Many people know not how to help 
others except in such ways. Yet the needs 
which these material things satisfy are the 
smallest needs of human lives. There are 
better ways of helping with sympathy, hope, 
cheer, courage, inspiration, comfort. These 
are the blessings which most people need 


far more than they need blankets, or coal, or 
Christmas dinners. 


So far as we know Jesus gave no money. 
Yet there never was in this world another such 
dispenser of true alms as he was. He gave 
encouragement, instruction, love. He told peo- 
ple of higher things. None of us are too poor 
to give help in the same way. We may not 
have silver and gold to bestow, but out of a 
warm heart we can give coins of love which 
will mean far more than money. We should 
always keep a gentle heart, and thus we can 
be a blessing to many.—J. R. Miller, D. D. 


No Room. (147) 

Several years ago, in one of our Western 
cities, the church was preparing to entertain 
a conference of Christian workers. Among 
those who were expected, was a man whose 
reputation was almost world-wide. There was 
a sharp strife among the good women as to 
who should have the privilege of entertaining 
the distinguished guest. It was decided that 
he should stay in the home of the wealthiest 
man 'in the church. 

Late on the night before the opening of the 
conference, there came a ring at the door of 
the rich man. Upon opening the door, the 
mistress of the house found a plainly-dressed 
old man, who explained that he had been told 
he was to be entertained at this place. The 
lady replied somewhat sharply that it was a 
mistake, as she had no room, other than for 
those she had promised to take, but she told 
him he might try the house across the street, 
as they had promised to accommodate several 
delegates. The stranger did as she suggested, 
but with like result. As there was no hotel in 
this suburb, he returned to the little waiting- 
station and there passed the night. Imagine 
the chagrin of the rich woman and her neigh- 
bor when they learned that the man they had 
turned away was the one they had so desired 
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to honor. If the faithful Jews in the town of 
Bethlehem could have known that they were 
missing the opportunity of taking into their 
homes him whom they had longed to honor, 
there would have been many open doors to the 
weary pilgrims that memorable night! 


Christmas and Childhood. (148) 


In that far-off day none did suspect that the 
Child in the manger was to revolutionize all 
thoughts of childhood. The Magi, kneeling, 
and brought their gifts of gold and gems, and lo! 
the leaders of modern society are bringing the 
best treasure the nation possesses to offer at 
the feet of little children. If once society 
despised the child, exposed the weak-born, 
strangled the unwelcome, now the cradle has 
become a temple, the babe the divinity, father 
and mother and teachers and friends the Magi, 
and, above every kindergarten and schoolhouse 
is heard the angel’s song. Once the long 
weak childhood of unproductiveness made every 
philosopher despise children. Now we see 
that John Fiske has put into scientific form 
Christ’s statement as to the power of child- 
hood. Twenty years of physical growth mean 
plasticity, receptiveness and ability to advance 
by leaps and bounds. For the child’s sake, 
society exists today. Every law and institu- 
tion revolves around the cradle. For the 
child’s sake the factories are set up and the 
harvests sown and reaped; to instruct the 
child books are written and schools founded; 
to inspire the child songs are sung:. to re- 
lease the child from drudgery, tools are in- 
vented and ships set sail—Rev. N. Dwight 
Hillis, D. D. 


Christmas Giving. (149) 

“I would not do away with the Christmas gift, 
but I would try to teach both the adult and the 
child that swapping and trading are not giving, 
and that the only gift is that which comes from 
the heart of the giver who expects no material 
return.” 

In other words, we must keep in mind the 
Bethlehem kind of giving, the giving that car- 
ries with it the benediction, that cheers the’ 
lowly and discouraged, instead of piling up use- 
less rubbish in the laps of those who already 


have too much. ’ 


Givers of Themselves and Their (150) 
Own. 

Rev. Dr. John Kelman, who has just come to 
this country from Scotland, to be pastor of one 
of America’s greatest churches, says: “If we 
may so far follow tradition, remember that 
these men, opening their bales of treasure, 
brought gifts each from his own land. The 
gold was from India, the frankincense from 
Persia, and the myrrh from Arabia. They did 
not say that these, the products of their own 
lands, were common and everyday things, and 
get about procuring statues from Greece or tin 
from Britain. They brought what they had. 
So, for us all, the gift that Christ will value 
most will never be that which grows in some- 
body else’s country. It will not be some better 
or nobler thing than what you have, but just 
that. 
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the ancient town near 


“Of course, in the fullest sense of the words, 
this means that strange and precious gift— 
yourself. ‘Your own redeemed personality’ is 
th one gift which Christ desires and will value. 
Nay, your own personality, very incompletely 
redeemed as yet. We are not what we might 
have been, we are not what we ought to be, 
we are not what we hope to be; but such as 
Wwe are, we may give ourselves to him, and 
the gift will not be rejected.” 


God’s Christmas Offer. (151) 

A man once, on a wager, stood on London 

Bridge for a whole day trying to give away 

golden sovereigns, and only two persons would 

accept them. Equally foolish is the world in 

refusing the greatest of all gifts, God’s Christ- 
mas Gift. 


The Christmas Gift. (152) 

Every real gift is a wonderful thing; it is a 
bit of one lifé transplanted into another life. 

The coming of God into the world or into a 
life is of necessity a gift, for who could earn 
it or purchase it? ; 

One of the marvels of the Christmas gift is 
the way it sets those that receive it to giving 
in their turn. 

The Christmas gift has not been received 
unless the life is transformed, any more than 
a light has been brought into a room if the 
reom remains dark.—I. Q. M. 


The Child and the Star. (153) 
Have you ever thought how fitting it was 
that the herald of the Child should be a Star! 
For a star, in its high, remote beauty, may 
well stand as the exponent of an ideal. We 
cannot contemplate the stars in the great vault 
of the heavens without an uplifting of soul. 
The Child was to become the embodied ideal 
of perfect character, and the loftiest concep- 
tion of life. The Redeemer of the world, it 
was also his mission to inspire humanity with 
this ideal, and lead it up toward the heavenly 
heights where God dwells. The Wise Men, 
to whom by long searching the scroll of the 
skies was an open book, were fitted by noble 
conceptions and childlike wisdom to accept the 
Divine call, and follow the Star over deserts, 
mountains and plains till it led them to the 
manger at Bethlehem. Bowing low before the 
Child, they offered him eifts—gold for a King, 
frankincense for a God, and Myrrh for the 
future burying. 
oe ad Bota will! = Still before us goes 
the star, pointing the way to the ideal heights 
the Child has set before us.—S. B. T. 


Great Little Bethlehem. (154) 
Once each year the little hill-town of Bethle- 
hem outshines all the capitals of the were 
London, Paris, Tokio, St. Pelee eee *e 
j j ington—all a 
Vienna, Pekin, ei Nine ir he gleaned 
a in the fields, where David spent his 
ee days tending his father’s flocks, ae 
where later, in the fullness of time, the cera 
child was born. Other cities may crumble ae 
ruins and their very names and places e 
forgotten. Macaulay’s New Zealander BY 
stand upon a broken arch of London Bridge 


and sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s, but as long 
as the race endures men will make pilgrim- 
ages to Bethlehem of Judea, and stand in awe 
at the spot where the Saviour of mankind was 
bern, At this season of the year the whole 
world, in imagination, not only makes this 
pilgrimage to that far-famed city of David, but 
it traverses nineteen centuries of time to get 
back to the auspicious and historic night when 
Jesus was born. What marvelous power there 
raust be in a personality which can thus draw 
all the ages to itself, and render forever 
sacred the place of its advent into the world! 
—J. H. Garrison. 


Christmas’ Gift. (155) 

In the old South we said “Christmas gift” 
on Christmas morning, instead of “Merry 
Christmas.” And a present was claimed from 
you if another thus “caught your Christmas 
gift” before you caught his. 

“Christmas giff, daddy,” called little Curly 
Locks. 

“Biess your heart, girlie dear. Daddy will 
give you a Christmas gift, something nice, 
too.” Catching up the tiny pet, he rumpled her 
all up and made her rosy with the hug and 
kisses. He expected her to jump at him from 
behind the door and “catch his Christmas gift,” 

-and would have been disappointed if she had 
not. 

“Our Father” listens to hear every one of 
his children call “Christmas gift” to him. He 
prepared one for us from before the foundation 
of the world, and is disappointed if any of us 
do not claim it. And with the Christmas gift, 
his own Son, he will “freely give us all things,” 
will throw in all things else that we need. Ask 
God this Christmas for “his Unspeakable Gift.” 


The Best Part of a Christmas Gift. (156) 

“I haven’t money to buy gifts for all my 
friends, so I begin the first of December to 
write them each a good long folksy letter— 
‘knitting raveled friendships up’ I call it. 
Queer, but they actually seem to appreciate it 
more than all my own gimcracks,’” smiled a 
city missionary glancing up from the fountain 
pen she had been busily plying for two hours. 

Her roommate sighed as she threaded her 
embroidery needle. “I wonder if folks really 
will read out of these centerpieces and pillow 
covers half the love I-am working into them, 
or if she’s struck it and I had better write it 
out in so many words instead.” 

What about writing it out anyway? ‘“You’ve 
forgotten the best part of my present. I want 
the little message you always put in,” whis- 
pered one wife on receiving a valuable brooch 
Christmas morning; nor was she satisfied till 
her husband added the card, “To one whom 
I love better every year.” Be your gift big or 
little, bought or made, fruit of brains or fingers, 
don’t forget to tell why you send it, to put in 
“the best part.” 

Christmas Gift and Receiver’s Taste (157) 

A Christian worker among the Chinese in 
Los Angeles wanted to please a little girl newly 
arrived from China, who was living in a ‘pitiful 
home. Mao Sen had never ‘had a'doll; so the 
lady bought and dressed the prettiest doll she 
could find, one with yellow curls of real hair 


and beautiful blue eyes. She sat up late one 
night to make it a dainty white dress with a 
lacelike white hat. Surely Mao Sen would be 
delighted with such a gift. 

Instead, she could hardly be persuaded to 
take it at all. 
thought the lady. 
ure when she knows me better.” 

A week later she went again to the tene- 
ment. Imagine her surprise to find the little 
girl hugging—was it the same doll? Its hat 
was gone; its yellow curls had been blackened 
with ink, the eyes likewise, and great red 
spiotches of paint or dye had been made all 
over the dress. It was a hideous doll now; 
yet Mao Sen was loving it as rapturously as 
any child could. 

“Her fix-ee it,’ explained the mother in 
broken English. “China hair, it black, eye 
black, and’—stroking her dress for want of 
a word—“it white, say dead.” 

Sure enough! White, not black, is worn as 
mourning by the Chinese; hats are never worn 
by women or girls, and hair and eyes must be 
very black to be called pretty. The lady 
laughed to herself as she said: “Hereafter I 
must remember the receiver’s taste, not my 
own, in gift-making.” 

We know what gift Christ, the Christmas- 
giver, most desires. “My son, my daughter, 
give me thine heart.” 


The Great Peace Bringer. (158) 
Most men think of peace as the absence of 
conflict. They imagine themselves in a place 
apart, with no clamor of trouble in their ears 
and no perplexities in their hearts. But the 
peace which Christ brings results from over- 
coming and co-exists with tumult and perplex- 
ity. Christ’s own word is “Nevertheless.” “In 
the world ye shall have tribulation,” he says, 
“but be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world. ” Weare not to look, either at Christ- 
mas time or in any other season, for a passive 
or untested joy. The promise of the angel’s 
song was peace, but peace on earth, where 
trouble is the constant order of experience, 
and it was offered only to men of good will.— 
Congregationalist. 


The Christmas Star. (159) 

The astronomers of the Hast were led to the 
Christ by the star of Bethlehem. That any 
strange sidereal phenomenon was the signal 
of the coming: of the King was the belief! of 
this age. Nearly a century afterwards the 
false Messiah in the reign of Hadrian received 
from the celebrated Rabbi Akiba, the sur-name 
of Bar-Cochba or son of a star. Mohammed 
is said to. have pointed to a comet as a portent 
of his pretentions. The Greeks. and Romans 
considered that the births and deaths of great 
men were symbolized by the appearance and 
disappearance of heavenly bodies, and the same 
belief has continued down to comparatively 
tuodern times. 


noticed by him on November 11, 1572, was be- 


lieved to indicate the brief ,but dazzling career. 


of some warrior from the North, and -was. sub- 
sequently regarded as ‘having béen. prophetic 


of fortunes of Gustavus Adolphus.—Alexander. 


Lyle. 
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“She is strangely bashful” | 
“She will show her pleas- 


The evanescent star which ap-- 
peared in the time of Tycho Brahe and was: 


PRAYER MEETING DEPARTMENT 


\ 


The Mid-Week Service. . 

Ministers often do not realize the amount of 
interest they can arouse in the minds of their 
audience by a few words of explanation, or by 
a little incident concerning the passage of 
Scripture they read. An English paper, in com- 
menting upon the methods of the American 
pastor, at London City Temple, says: 

“One greatly appreciates the way which Dr. 
Fort Newton has of linking up his Scripture- 
readings with some noted person. For example, 
on Sunday morning he announced the lesson 
thus: ‘When Thomas Erskine, the Scottish saint, 
came to die, he asked that his Bible should be 
opened at the 139th Psalm. We will appreciate 
his reasons as we read it for our lesson this 
morning.’ And we did, for we saw God in his 
power and omniscience, and in his infinite mercy 
towards man.” 

* * * 
I. WATCH. 
Mark 13:338-37. - 


This study is by the Rev. John Newton Strain, 
of Marshall, Minn. 


Hi Expository Notes. 

What I say unto you, I say unto all, Watch. 
What are the things we must watch? 

W. Watch the way. If you are driving an 
automobile along a strange road at 35 miles an 
hour, you have no time for sight-seeing. The 
faster you go the less time for other things; 
pleasure and sight-seeing must be left alone. 
This law of life is so simple a child can under- 
stand it. He who lives a strenuous life must 
give his attention to his way. Watch the way! 
Since none of us have traveled over the way 
of life before, we should seek to know all we 
can of the way. 

Watch how we walk. Walk warily along 
way. If you are busy at your work, or your 
play, work with a will to do the will of the 
Master. Make the work such God can say of it, 
“Well done.” Make your will God’s will. 

Watch the words. They are such little things, 
and so big with meaning. Words sometimes be- 
come a consuming fire when they touch the soul 
of man. They burn and sear and scar. Words 
may bite like serpents and sting like adders. 
Or words may be full of sweetness. They are 
like the honey tucked in the heart of the flower 

- that brings the bee long miles to gather its 
precious treasure. A word may blight like a 
killing frost everything it touches, or fill the 
heart with hope and gladness. 

Through words, heart speaks to heart, and 
man understands man, and the great God re- 
veals himself in “the Word.” Whata figure! The 
Word was with God and the Word was God. 

When the Word comes, “God so loved the 
world: that he gave his only begotten Son that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life,” the heart of man 
leaps with a great joy. Read on: “For God 
sent not his Son into the world to condemn the 
world, but that the world through him might 
be saved.” Ah! it’s wonderful! Jesus my 
Saviour is a world Saviour. 

“A. Watch our acts. If we would learn the 
fine art of living, and know how to live agree- 
ably ‘with all’mankind, we must watch our acts, 
for acts speak louder than words. Be aggres- 
sive, be agreeable, be in accord with all God’s 
law of love. f we would know the fine art 
of living, let us act liké Jesus. Act well your 
part, ask'’God to aid you to live it as did the 
Master, and by asking we mean praying. be 

™, Watch our time. It is God given. Let 
us redeem the time.” Does it flow through your 
hand as the water in Lincoln Park flows through 
the hand of the statue, accomplishing nothing? 


Watch the trend of life. Keep.your eye upon 
tne @remnune that will outlast and outweigh the 
world. 


Watch our thoughts. 


It is our thoughts that from the New Testament. 


make us better than the angels and a little less 
than God. You cannot think low, mean thoughts 
and be a _ beautiful character. Out of the 
thoughts of the heart come the great truths 
that have shined athwart the world’s darkness, 
flooding the world and the soul of man with 
love divine. “I am the truth.” What he was 
we are to become. “Ye are the light of the 
world.” Ah! I am glad that Jesus said of us 
what he said of himself. “I am the light of the 
world.” My heart leaps with joy, that he said 
so big a thing of you and me. “Ye are the salt 
of the earth.” Salt preserves, sweetens, saves. 
We had preached from that text, “Ye are the 
salt of the earth.” On the way home _ from 
church one of the ladies said to her six-year-old 
nephew, “What did the man preach about this 
morning?” “You are the sugar of the world.” 
That lad condensed the sermon and put it into 
his own speech. It is the true life that thrills, 
and tells for truth and thoughtfulness; teach- 
ing, this is the way, walk ye in it. 


Cc. Watch our conduct. What is the resultant 
of this thing, conduct? Ch-racter. And what is’ 
character? Mr, Moody said to us once, “I know 
no definition better than this, Character is what 
aman isin the dark.” Is your character Christ- 
like? Let us watch our conduct, make it Christ- 
like. Let us bear his name and character with 
honor. Be ye Christian in act as well as name, 
and in conduct and character. Be Christ-like, a 
Christian in word, act, thought and character. 

H. Watch our habits. Let the hebits be good, 
then living becomes easy. The Word of God 
states the opposite side in these words, “The way 
of the transgressor is hard.” The world does 
not think of it that way, till it is too late. All 
“life timers’ know the full truth of that state- 
ment, “The way of the transgressor is hard.” 
Let us make our habits good. Then life be- 
comes the easy, the natural thing. It is native 
to man to speak the truth. Greenleaf, in his 
“Evidence,” tells us, “Even the greatest liars 
speak the truth one hundred times where they 
speak a falsehood once.” “T.ving,” he adds, “is 
doing violence to nature.’ What is a habit? It 
is an act repeated again and again until it is 
done without thought or effort on our part. 
Good habits make it easy to do right, and hard 
to da wrong. ‘ 


Let us watch our words as we walk along 
life’s wav, and act like Him who said. “T am 
the way.” Let us walk therein, Remember 
what Paul said, “Be ve imitators of me, even 
as I also am of Christ,” then’ we will have 
learned the fine art of true living. The most 
marvelous thing in all the world is speech, that 
which makes possible the transference of thought 
between two minds. No wonder God’s gift to the - 
world is The Word, and his message is the 
Word of God. raten 

We govern, rule the thoughts an he lives 
of mcntand the world with words. A thousand 
men are brought to think as one man by the 
words we use. 

Let us watch our walk, our words, our acts, 
our thoughts, our conduct, our habits—in short, 
our whole life, and test all by the Word of God. 

Plan for Our be atiares 8 ior onbe : 

Put the letters of the word “wate pe - 
dicularly on the left side of the blackboard, and 
then gradually develop the acrostic. The words 
may be drawn from the audience. Others will 
be given besides those suggested. Failing a. 
blackboard and chalk, use a large sheet of 
wrapping paper, pinned on the wall, and a black 


crayon. eae” 


Il. SOME NEW TESTAMENT “NOTS.” 
Matt. 20:28;; John 14:27; "Mark 13:31;\ Rom. 12:35 
Heb, 10:25; John 14:1. 

Expository Netes. ; ; r 
: a few striking negative sentences 
ana the Three of them are 
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éoncerning Jesus and three pertain to men, his 
disciples and followers. ' 


Matt. 20:28 John 14:27. Here are two aims of 
Jesus in coming into this world of men. The 
first is in Jesus’ statement to the Twelve after 
two have made a request for the places of high- 
est honor in the coming kingdom, which they 
expected would soon be established. And so it 
was, but not as they saw it in their vision. He 
holds up himself as an example to them. This 
first statement is not only negative but passive 
—‘not to be ministered unto.” The usual idea 
of rulers is that they are to be served by all 
beneath them. But Jesus sets forth a new ideal 
of greatness through service. “No teaching of 
Jesus was so soon forgotten as this.” 


The second verse is active—“Not as the world 
giveth, give I.” It is an ideal of method. The 
world gives houses and lands and money and 
bonds. Jesus gives peace. The world gives that 
it may receive something in return; that it may 
pay some social debt. It gives to friends only; 
‘it gives what cost it nothing; it gives what 
dying fingers can no longer grasp. Jesus gives 
what he might have kept, what cost him humili- 
ation and suffering, to friends and enemies alike, 
to those who can give in return only love and 


gratitude. 
Mark 13:31. Here is a result of Jesus’ teach- 
ings. This is an aim of his coming to earth, 


projected into the far distant future. It is 
sublime in its calm confidence. Facing the ap- 
parent failure of his mission, and foreseeing the 
long, slow growth of his church in the world, 
Jesus quietly tells his disciples that his words 
will not pass away, even though the solid earth 
passes out of sight. Truth is eternal. 

Next we have three “nots” pertaining to the 
disciples—to men. They are words of warning, 
bits of advice applicable to all Christians in all 
ages, 

Rom, 12:3. The Jews, having for many cen- 
‘turies looked upon themselves as Jehovah’s 
chosen people, considered themselves far above 
all the other races. In the golden future all 
other peoples were to be tributary to them. At 
that day the Jew would not associate with the 
Gentile, considering himself holy and the others 
unclean. Paul was the one man who saw that 
Christianity was to break down that middle 
wall of partition. But apparently he was afraid 
a similar spirit might arise among the Chris- 
tians, so he warns them of the danger of think- 
ing of themselves more highly than they ought 
to think. A few sentences farther on, he re- 
fers to those having special gifts, his underlying 
thought being that those “gifted persons” were 
in special danger of overestimating themselves— 
a peril not unknown to the present day. 


Heb. 10:25. The first warning was concerning 
one’s thoughts of himself, an individualistic 
warning. This is of a man’s acts in connection 
with his fellows—not forsaking our own as- 
sembling together. Fellowship with other be- 
lievers, if not absolutely necessary, is a great 
help in the Christian life. 


John 14:1. The disciples had come to Jerusa- 
lem with some vague impressions of an impend- 
ing crisis, which they supposed meant the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom, but in that evening’s 
conversation Jesus had announced his approach- 
ing departure, and predicted his betrayal by one 
of them, and Peter’s repeated denial of him. 
No wonder they were bewildered and confused. 
And then Jesus says to them, “Let not your heart 
be troubled.” : 


The world today is distressed and perplexed. 
It has been on a high tension, passing through 
exciting experiences. Habits of life that have 
-existed for centuries have been broken; man- 
kind has suffered as it has suffered only in a 
few great crises since history began. Men are 
-restless, distracted, half-crazed. 


Now, if ever, men need to hear Jesus say, “Let 
not your heart be troubled. Believe in God; 
believe also in me,” 


Plan of Our Meeting. 


Topies for discussion. What efforts have been 
made to destroy the Word of God? Instances of 
greatness through service. Why should one 
join the church? Why attend church services? 


li. AN EVENING WITH CHRISTMAS HYMNS. 


Luke 2:8-20. 

We have selected seven of the best known 
Christmas hymns, written by as many men dur- 
ing a half-dozen centuries in four countries. 

One was written in ancient Italy in Latin, 
one in Germany, three in England, and two in 
America. Three were written by ministers, git 
by a bishop, one probably by a cardinal, one 4 
an organist, and one by a poet laureate. Bu 
whatever the century or the personality or na- 
tionality of the author, each has succeeded in 
writing a Christmas song that the world will 
not willingly let die. 

One was written by a Roman Catholic digni- 
tary, one by an Anglican clergyman, one by a 
Nonconformist minister, one by a Unitarian min- 
ister—a dissenter from dissent—and yet all agree 
in calling upon men to listen to the angel’s song 
and to adore the child that was born in Bethle- 
hem. 

1. The oldest is known as “Adeste Fideles,” 
from the first two words of the original Latin, 
or, as in the English first line, “O Come, All Ye 
Faithful.” 

The authorship is uncertain. It has been 
credited to the seventeenth and also to the 
thirteenth century. The most frequent and most 
definite ascription is to Bonaventura, born in 
1221, a Franciscan® friar of Tuscany, later a 
cardinal. The best known English version was 
made by Canon Oakley in 1841. } : 

The Latin hymn with the primitive music was 
chanted by the monks as a processional hymn on 
the way to the early Christmas service, “the 
Midnight Mass.” The music to which it is now 
generally sung is the Portuguese Hymn. To it is 
also sung the hymn, “How Firm a Foundation, 
Ye Saints of the Lord.” ~ 

In the Spanish-American War, on Christmas 
eve, 1898, the Seventh Corps, U. S. A., was en- 
camped on the hills above Havana, Cuba. At 
midnight a sentinel of the Forty-ninth Iowa 
called out, “Twelve o’clock. and ali’s well.” A 
soldier near him raised this tune and soon the 
whole regiment was singing. The Sixth Missouri 
joined in, then the Fourth Virginia, and all the 
rest, until the whole army was singing the tune 
called the Portuguese Hymn. The Protestant 
soldier sang, “Fear not, I am with thee, O be 
not dismayed.” The Catholic. soldier sang, “O 
come, all ye faithful Let us adore him, 
Christ the Lord!” But all sang the same tune! 

2. “While Shevherds Watched Their Flocks 
by Night” was written in 1702 by Nahum Tate, 
poet laureate of England. He, with Nicholas 
Brady, was the author of a metrical version of 
the Psalms. 

In the days of carol singers, this was a favor- 
ite carol. It has been translated into many 
languages and sung by the church for two hun- 
dred vears. 

Christmas Day and two of these Christmas 
hymns are associated with the famous church 
in Zanzibar, known as the “Church in the Slave 
Market.” The great slave market in Zanzibar, 
which had been the center of the slave trade of 
East Africa for generations, had been closed 
in 1873 by treaty between Great Britain and 
the Sultan of Zanzibar. A wealthy young Eng- 
lish clergyman, who had come to Africa as a 
missionary, bought the site of the market and 
proposed that the mission build a church there. 
On Christmas the corner-stone of a great build- 
ing was laid, with prayer and singing of “Jerusa- 
lem the Golden,” and a great cathedral church 
began to rise on the site of the slave market. 
There were many hindrances, but by Christmas, 
1879, the church was complete, except the altar. 
At the great opening service on that day, 
“Hark! the Herald Angels Sing” and “While 
Shepherds Watched Their Flocks,” which had 
been translated into Swahili, were sung. One 
year later the altar had been placed on the 
exact spot where the whipping-post had stood, 
and a complete service was held in the church 
on Christmas, 1880. Groups of curious Arabs, 
who had often bargained for slaves on this very 
spot, gathered about the entrance, listening to 
the singing. The citadel of Satan had given way 
to the house of the Lord. 

3. “Joy to the World! the Lord is Come.’ 
This was written by Isaac Watts, the well-known 
Nonconformist divine, in 1719. It is sometimes 
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ten in 1739. 
four greatest English hymns. 
inally of ten four-line stanzas, but it has been 
changed into three eight-line stanzas with a 
refrain of a repetition of the first two lines. 


‘“ 


Said to be a metricai version of Psaim 98, but 
it would seem more accurate to say that it is 
based upon that psalm. With a few changes he 
pas turned a. Hebrew psalm into a Christmas 
ymn. 


4. “Hark! the Herald Angels Sing” was writ- 
It has been classed as one of the 
It consisted orig- 


As Charles Wesley wrote the hymn these first 


two lines were: 


clauses. ¢ } r 
not “I will have a good time. 
by everybody in the modern home. 


imself an 
a Aree of the palace as well as out in public 
view—often a much more difficult achievement. 


away; do not allow it to remain. 


Hark! how all the welkin rings, 
“Glory to the King of kings!” 
Some years later these were changed to the 


present form; perhaps by George Whitefield, per- 
haps by John Wesley. <A decided improvement, 
no matter by whom! 


We have referred to this hymn in the story 


This is a 


of the “church in the slave market.” 


5. Holy Night! Peaceful Night!” 


German song written by Joseph Mohr in 1818. 
He sent it for 
friend, Franz Gruber. 
musician by the bedside of his dying wite and 
he had no music for it. 
across the poem and felt 
composed the appealing music to which we 


the appropriate music to his 
But the song found the 


A year later he came 
its tenderness and 


sing the beautiful verses. 

6. “It Came Upon the Midnight Clear” was 
written 
This, like Wesley’s, is a hymn 
of the angels’ song. It may be interesting to 
compare the two and note the difference between 
the older expression and the modern thought 


and diction. 


7. “QO Little Town of Bethlehem” was written 


by Bishop Phillips Brooks in 1868, years before 


he became bishop, for the children of his own 
church to sing. It embodied memories of his 
own visit to Palestine two years before. 

* 


IV. A VISION OF A HOME. 
Psalm 101. 
Expository Notes. ° 
This psalm has been called the Prince’s 
Psalm, and a Mirror for Magistrates. But as 
human nature is the same everywhere, what is 


true in the palace is true in the cottage. 


not prevent 
“sovereign ” 
thoughts 


its application to the American 
ot today. If we transfer these 
from ancient time to modern, 
present-day father of a family, 


“High Ideals for the Head of the Household.” 


If the ascription to David be correct, it would 
seem to belong to the days when the ark of 
God was remaining in the house of Obed-edom, 
to have 
it brought to Jerusalem. After that dire pun- 
ishment fell upon Uzzah for his careless irrever- 
“How shall the ark of 
Perhaps 
it was after those three happy months of the 
ark’s stay in the home of Obed-edom that David 
. asked again in this psalm, ‘Oh when wilt thou 
come unto me?” 
cleaning, personal and civic, a preparation for 


and David was longing, yet fearing, 


ence, David eried out, 
Jehovah come unto me? (2 Sam. 6:9.) 


This is the plan of a house- 


the coming of a divine guest. For to David, 


the presence of the ark meant the presence of 


Jehovah. 
Resolves: For personal life, vs. 2-4. 
For the palace and city, vs. 5-8. 
Vv. i. Lovingkindness and justice are two 


halves of conduct needed to complete a rounded 
character. In practice men find it difficult _to 


keep the balance between them. They are needed 
in perfect poise by the father of the family 
as well as by the king of the nation. 


Vv. 2. A personal ideal in the first and last 


An ideal needed 


He sets before 


és i lk within my house.” 
I will wa ys Oe thie 


ideal of righteous conduct 


Vv. 3. His ideal and model shall be nothing 


wicked. More strongly, he hates crooked and 
underhanded acts. 


If temptation comes, put it 


“oe ” 
Not cleave. Mercia adage 


in 1850 by an American minister of 
Massachusetts. 


The 
undoubted royal character of this psalm does 


from 
the orient to the occident, from a king to the 
from a palace 
to an every-day home, we might entitle the psalm 


Note it is not pleasure and enjoyment— 


was, One can not prevent birds of prey flyin 
over his head, but he need not allow them t 
make nests in his hair. 

V. 4. This repeats the thoughts of verse : 
The last clause is equivalent to, “I will hav 
no sympathy with evil of any kind.” 

So far this is a personal ideal. Now th 
psalm takes up one’s relations with others. Th 
last four verses set forth the principles accord 
ing to which the king proposes to govern—i 
mentee phrase, pre-election promises, a plat 
orm. 


_ But these principles are as good in a home a 
in a palace, a good working program for 
family as well as a kingdom. 


Vs. 5 and 7. Sly insinuations and whispere 
slanders will not be tolerated; supercilious an 
arrogant individuals will be excluded; deceitfu 
and lying persons shall have no permanent placs 

It is noticeable that outbreaking crimes, suc 
as murder or even theft, are not mentioned, onl 
the secret sins of the heart, the “subtle evils 
of backbiting, arrogance, deceit and falsehoor 
These are not only sins of oriental courts, bu 
temptations of an American home. 


Vs. 6 and 8. A good ruler’s attitude towar 
the two classes of society. He seeks out an 
encourages reliable men, men of integrity, .se 
lecting his. officers from among them. On th 
other hand, he is determined to drive out a 
evil-doers from Jerusalem; but it will be don 
by lawful means, not by riot or disorder. An 
it will be a continued effort. Each morning th 
king will hold court and judge offenders; no 
once, but day after day. 

No rule is of any account that is not stead 
and persistent. 


Plan for Our Meeting 


Topics for discussion. How does this psalr 
apply to one’s personal ideals? What sort of 
plan of action would it be within my house 
How might it apply to municipal government 


“THE HOLY LAND.” 


How many visitors wintering in sunny Egyp 
have cast longing eyes towards the Holy Lan 
but were afraid to embark on the short sea jour 
ney because of the uncertainty of landing a 
Jaffa. Now, they will be able to make the pil 
grimage by rail all the way from Cairo to Jeru 
salem, passing through country of great biblica 
interest. Assuming the journey be made in, th 
spring-time, it will be specially delightful as th 
Plains of the Philistia and Sharon are then car 
peted with flowers. What a contrast to the sand 
desert of Sinai first crossed! 

Palestine still retains its unique attraction: 
sentimental and otherwise. The traveler ca. 
now visit the various places of interest unde 
conditions which never existed before. _ 

Jerusalem, the capital, has a fine situatior 
standing on four hills once divided by dee 
valleys which are now partially filled by th 
debris of successive destructions of the city 
It did not suffer by bombardment in the recen 
campaign. Its ancient walls and picturesqu 
buildings are just as before. Since the Britis! 
occupation a number of improvements, noetabl 
sanitary, have taken place, and there is a feelin: 
of security never enjoyed under Turkish rule 
No longer is there any danger of falling amongs 
thieves on the way to Jericho. A dip in the Dea 
Sea (1,300 feet below sea level) or swim in th 
River Jordan may be indulged in, with the cer 
tainty of finding one’s clothes on the bank -whe! 
required. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre cal 
be visited, not once but several times, with pleas 
ure and profit, there are so many corners to ex 
plore and one just wanders around at will. Th 
Mosque of Omar, standing on the site of Solo 
mon’s Temple, formerly onlv accessible to_visitor 
escorted by a Turkish soldier and a Consula 

be entered and all its detail 


ass, can now L t ail 
fepectod at leisure, while the Dragoman point 


hi of special interest. 
 eiay hen been constructed from Lud 


to Haifa. It is quite an interestin: 
Cones Jerusalem to Haifa mainly SOE oe 
Plain of Sharon. Just before reaching | ale 
there is a good view of the ruins of Athlit, 
last stronghold of the Templars in Palestine, an 
particularly interesting in view of the late ay 
and re-conquest of the country by the crusader 
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‘of modern times. 
4 ne : Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) F. Renwick, 
Palestine Manager for Thos. Cook & Son. 


- THE CROSSING-TENDER. | 
From “The Wit and Wisdom of “Safed the 
Sage,” by W. E. Barton, Pilgrim Press, 
i Boston. $1.25. 


Now there is a Railway that runneth through 
the Town where I live, and there are gates that 
are pulled down when a Train Goeth by. And 
one day when I would have crossed the Tracks, 
the Gates went down, so that I stopped. And I 
spake unto the man who keepeth the crossing, 
and I said, Lovest thou thy Job? 


And he said, I count myself lucky to have this 
job, for I am neither young nor strong; never- 
theless mine is an Hard Job. 


And I said, Wherefore should thy Job be Hard? 


And he said, Because I save people’s lives, 
and they turn and curse me. 


And I said, That is strange, for they should 
love thee. 

And he said, They come down the Street 
breaking the Speed Limit, and Honkng for me 
to Lift the gates; or if they be on Foot they 
Duck Under. And when I warn them not to 
cross the Tracks lest they die, they act as if I 
were their Enemy. 

And I took him by the Hand, and I said, Thou 
art my Brother, and my job is like unto thine. 
And he said, Not So You Could See it. Art 
thou not a Minister and a Philosopher? 

And I answered, I am a Crossing-Tender. 
Where thou seest Yonder Spire, I tend a Cross- 
ing; and I say unto the Wicked, Go not in thine 

Evil Way, lest thou Die, but they continue to 
go as they did before. And I say unto the 
_Heedless, Duck not under the Gate, 
poten thee; but they Duck as they were wont 
to do. 

Now I had on my Best Clothes and the Cross- 
-ing-Tender had on his Overalls, but we clasped 
hands, and he knew that we were Brothers. 
For my lot in life is even as his, and, my Job 

hath the same Trials. 

Nevertheless, his is a good Job, and so is 
mine. And every now and then we keep people 

on the Right Side of the Gate. 

_ So I considered this, and I thanked my God 


for my Job, and I resolved to do it'as well as 
I could. 


| Hand-Book of French and Belgium Protest- 

-antism, by Louise Seymour Houghton, is a 

timely book. Most of us have thought vaguely 
of France and Belgium as Catholic countries 

and have known little of Protestant work in 
either nation. Yet we recall from our historical 
reading memories of the glorious name of 
Huguenot and of the brave men who worthily 
wore it. But I fear it connotes to us the six- 
teenth century, not the twentieth, unless we 
have been privileged recently to hear the mes- 
sage of the French Chaplains Couve and Lauga 
or the Belgium Dr. and Mme. Anet. This little 

book tells the tale of past and present French 
| Protestantism. 

The world’s debt to France is great. A philo- 

_ Sophical historian once wrote that no great idea 

had ever come to the world but it had passed 

through France to be disseminated. This state- 
ment was recalled on reading in this book that 

“the spirit of propaganda is in the very fibre of 
the French being. Whenever a truth of sci- 

ence, of politics, of economics, of. religion, has 

lodged in the minds of Frenchmen, like the dis- 
ciples who were scattered abroad after the 
death of Stephen, they go preaching.” 

.Mhe world is indebted to the integrity and 

ability of the Huguenot. Foolish, bigoted Bour- 

bon kings shed and exiled the best blood of 
their kingdom. The Huguenot fled carrying 
with him his fidelity and patient industry, his 
knowledge of manufacturing secrets, to build 
up and enrich Germany and England, Switzer- 
land and the United States of America. Ought 
we not to repay our debt to the Protestant.of 

France now in his hour of need? 

“The first: section’ of Mrs. Houghton’s book is 
a brief historical sketch of French Protestant- 
ism. She reminds us that the Reformation 

really dated back to the Waldenses and Al- 


lest evil, 


bigenses of the tweifth and thirteenth centuries 
in naouthern France. She sketches rapidly the 
story of the Huguenot from the publication and 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, the bitter 
persecutions, and on down to the separation of 
church and state in this century. She tells 0 

the present-day organizations and activities 0 

the French Protestant—that is, down to the | 
fateful days of August, 1914. 


Since then it is a story of bravery and endur- 
ance, of sorrow and devastation. For the north- 
eastern part of France, the manufacturing dis- 
trict, the invaded region, is the section in which 
the Protestants were the most numerous. Now 
their churches and homes are in ruins, their 
mines and factories destroyed, their families 
are scattered, thousands are dead. Should 
not we. dwelling in this happier land, share our 
abundance with them? 

The last section of the book treats of the 


work America is doing in France... We read of 
the McAll Mission, the Y. M. A. and the 
Y. W. Cc. A. “Fovers,’ the Red Cross work, 


the aid of the American Tract Society and of the 
American Bible Society, the Relief Fund for 
France and Belgium of the Federal Council, etc. 

Besides these general funds, two denomina- 
tions are working in France. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church has been doing work in France 
for ten years. Thev have a membership of 2,400 
in Savoy alone. But their chief concern now 
is caring for the orphan children. They have 
two large farms in the south of France for 
homes for French orphans. At Grenoble is a 
“sreat agricultural farm school with all modern 
{mplements to train orphan sons of soldiers as 
agricultural experts.” 


The American Baptist Church has been work- 
ing in France since 1832. This is mostly in the 
hands of the French brethren with financial aid 
from America. These churches are chiefly in 
Paris. Rev. Ruben Saillens, who recently visited 
America, is in charge of this work. 


There are other interesting things in the book. 
The author speaks of the Protestant Congresses 
which were held in years past which present 
Protestantism as a strong, united power for the 
good of the nation. She adds: “This spiritual 
union has always so impressed the general pub- 
lic that the divisions of Protestantism were 
hardly noticed.” Which would seem to have 
some bearing upon a similar situation in 
America. Spiritual unity is greater than eccle- 
siastical union any day, and the world may be 
trusted to know it. 


Their method of dealing with the social ques- 
tions of the present is suggestive. They call 
the movement Social Christianity, not Christian 
Socialism. Of course, in such a phrase the em- 
nhasis is on the noun. This “distinguishes them 
from the Christian Socialists of England and 
Belgium and still more from the political So- 
cialists. ‘Between us and them is God’; said 
Pastor Gounelle, one of the founders of the 
movement.” Besides, every “social settlement 
Se gistipedty: attached to a church or mission 
station.” 


The French blue cover of the book is stamped 
with the Huguenot cross in gold. This is a 
beautiful filagree Maltese cross, from which 
hangs a pendant of a conventionalized fish, which 
carries you back to the first century. On an 
inner fly-leaf is an “old Huguenot seal,” with 
the “burning bush” in the center, and around 
it che motto in Latin, “Burning but not con- 
sumed.” : 


Price of the book is 75 cents postpaid. Order 
from your denominational publisher or from the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, 105 East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 

& * s 


“Christ’s Second Coming,” by G. M. Stanfield, 
Cleveland, Tenn., 385 cents, gives the Post- 


millennial view. This book avoids the bitter- 


ness that crops out in many books on this sub- 
ject The associate editor of The Expositor 
called attention to a new phase of this.question 
in citing Judas’ (not Iscariot) question: “How 
will you manifest yourself to us and not to the 
world?’ It was claimed that the second Per- 
sonal coming would be a manifestation to the 
world, but His spiritual coming would be a 
manifestation only to those who loved Him. 
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Rev, 


HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT 


BEST OF RECENT SERMONS 


Rev. John Henry Jowett, D. D., Rev. Edgac D. Jones, D. D., Rev. 
S. Edward Young, Rev. Wm. H. Elges, Rev. John W. McFall. Rev. Dunbar Ogden 


THE WELL WITHIN 


Claude Allen McKay, 


aero 


r3) 


REV. JOHN HENRY JOWETT. D. D. ot 


. Text: “But whosoever drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him shall never thirst; but 
the water that I shall give him shall be in 
him a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life.” John 5:14. 

A well within! Was not that just what 
the tired, weary woman of Samaria was need! 
ing—a well within? Springs of spiritual 
satisfaction! Up-gushing waters of crystal 
vitality! Inward fountains of blessedness! 
Was not this her pathetic craving, and if 
this were ignored would not the central neces- 
sity be untouched? The Master might have 
spoken to the stones that lay about his feet, 
and his call might» have changed them into 
golden treasures, and he could have sent her 
back to Sychar laden with material wealth! 
But what of that? She might have paid some 
other woman to do her drudgery and carry her 
water from the well; but the bitterest drudg- 
ery was in her own heart where all the wells 
were dry as a blasted heath. 

I. It was not change of circumstances that 
she needed but a transformation of personal 
condition. It was not the enrichment of her 
surroundings, but the conversion of her soul. 
It was not external pools in an outer lot, but 
a well within. “I made me great works,” says 
Koheleth, in the book of Ecclesiastes, “I made 
me great works; I builded me houses; 1 
planted me vineyards, I made me gardens and 
orchards, and I planted trees in them of all 
kinds of fruits; I made me pools of water to 
water therewith the wood that bringeth forth 
trees. Then I looked on all the works that 
my hands had wrought; and behold, all was 
vanity and vexation of spirit.” This man had 
abundance, but he had not nearly enough. The 
streams were sounding all over his noble 
grounds but the music was not the minister of 
spiritual satisfaction. There was no well 
within. His land was dotted with pools, his 
fields were soft with showers, but his soul 
>was. dry and thirsty as the desert sand. 

I \Now it is just here that we meet one of 
the greatest contrasts which distinguish man 
from man. Some men seek to slake their 
thirst in the waters of outer circumstances. 
They devise pools. They construct river 
courses of busy enterprise. Their life is 
crossed) and recrossed with currents of ex- 
ternal interest and happiness. And yet the 
central craving is unappeased. They have no 
well within. Others are no less busy with 
circumstances, but they do not rely upon them. 
They sip the nectar of genial happenings, but 
this is not their main resource. They enjoy 
the world, but the world is not the home of 
their vital springs. Their well is within. And 
the well within makes them masters of the 
outer circumstance, and when outer circum- 


stance is harsh and wintry, and all the genia 
currents are frozen up, the never-failing inne 
spring flows on, and the soul is abundanti 
satisfied in the unceasing fullness of its bounty 
“Therefore will not we fear though the eart 
be removed and though the mountains b 
shaken in the heart of the seas. There is | 
river, the streams whereof shall make gla 
the city of God.” 


I know a hoary castle which stands proudl 
fronting the rich open spaces of a Yorkshir 
valley. To reach the heart of the fine ol 
pile you have to pass through wall after wal! 
until in the very center of these encompassin: 
defences you find the well. In all its chequere 
history the changing seasons have not altere 
the vitality of the well. Whether the whit 
blossoms are on the trees, or the white snov 
was on the ground, the well poured out it 
treasure without stint. If the besieging fo 
possessed the land, and was even gathere 
about the castle gates, the friendly well withi: 
was always full. 


II. Had the Master himself the well within 
Surely nothing is more wonderful and nothin; 
is more arresting than to see the Master mov 
ing amid hard and unfavorable circumstance: 
with a fullness of internal life and power whicl 
gave him absolute sovereignty and control. You 
are always conscious of the inner resourc 
which gives him command over the outer lot 
Wherever you turn you are made aware of th 
presence of the well within. Let us reverentl; 
watch him. Surely there is a wonderful wel 
of spiritual vitality! Jesus of Nazareth neve! 
shrinks below the demand of any circumstance 
which faces him along the road. His persona 
force is never like an impoverished millstrean 
that can no longer turn the miller’s wheel 
His vitality is always more than enough fo! 
the immediate necessity. His cup runs over 
“As many as touched him were made whole,’ 
as though he possessed a fountain of vitality 
which gave him rich exuberance, and he hac 
power to fill the empty vessels of all the 
pilgrims on the way. He encountered ever} 
circumstance at more than its own level. “1 
am from above.’ ’ He approached everything 
in lordly fashion, in the dominant strength 0: 
the well within. For that, too, is what he 
purposes for us. It is never his will that 
our spiritual resources should be as a’lazy 
trickle of water that loses itself in the absorb- 
ing sands. It is never his will that our powel 
shouldbe as a slender rill that is soaked ur 
in the burning heat of some long and tedious 
necessity. It. is his gracious will that we 
should have force enough to conquer the’ sanc 
and the.drought and to flow through long anc 
varying necessities witha all the fullness) of ¢ 
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deep and glorious river. He wants us to be 


more than conquerors. 


Let us look at him again. Turn to the 
later chapters of his life. “Swift to its close, 
-ebbs out life’s little day.” The cheering 
crowds have left him. There is now only the 
crowd that is clamorous for his death. Where 
are the multitudes he has healed? Where are 
those who were sick and blind or halt and 
‘lame? They are all gone. They are using 
their recovered limbs to flee away from him 
and to escape the perils of his fellowship. And 
even some of his’most intimate disciples have 
gone. When the way became steep, and 
stony, and the precipices began to frown, and 
' fierce bandits lurked along the road, “they all 
forsook him and fied.” 


Judas has just gone out into the dark night 
to do deeds that seek the darkness for their 
cover. The Master’s enemies are even now 
in counsel, making their final plans for the 
night’s disastrous venture. How does he feel 
_about it all? What does he say? Let us 
listen to him, “My peace,” what is that? “My 
peace!” The winter is over the land; the foes 
are round the castle; the night has fallen! 
, Yet he speaks about “my peace.” It is the 
fountain in the inner keep. It is the well 
_ within. It is not the passivity of indiffer- 
| ence with which peace is so often confused. 


It is not the ease of indolence. It is not the 
quietness of benumbment. Everything about 
Jesus tingles with life. Nothing vital ever dies. 
No sensitive nerve is dead by reason of the 
repeated blows of his foes. His purpose is as 
new and fresh as in the early days when it 
rose upon him like a marvelous dawn. He is 
u moving in travail to holy ends. And yet he 
speaks of “My peace!” It is the well within. 
It is the unbroken flow of divine communion. 
- “YT and my Father are one.” 
q III. Have not countless numbers of his 
disciples been enabled to be like their Lord 
‘in the imparted power of his grace? They 
have a strange deep peace even when their 
circumstances are upheaved in volcanic con- 
'vulsion. Their peace is not the dullness of 
' apathy. They have not been drugged by dis- 
appointment. They have not been deadened 
by defeat. They are all alive, and rich with 
holy vital purpose and sacrificial enterprise. 
They have peace even when their life is full 
of fight. They have peace even when their 
‘roads are full of turbulence. It is this that 
' startles me, the peace which reveals itself 
when all the roads are broken up, and circum- 
stances are chilling and unfriendly. Hiteais 
_ quite easy to be at peace in the green pastures, 
and by the still waters, when the birds are 
singing in every tree. But to be at peace 
when the tempest is out, and the rivers are 
in flood, and never a bird is singing—that 
makes me wonder, and I marvel where the 
i secret resources are found. And, round about 
/us now, in these disastrous days, when the 
_ floods seem to have devastated the sweet little 
gardens of so many people, and emptied them 
of their flowers, what amazing peace you may 
find in the intimate friends of the Lord Jesus 
mM Christ! There are fathers and mothers, and 
tender girl-lovers, who in the midst of their 
‘sorrows need not tell us they have the well 


, 


Sea 


within. We know it! And we are filled with © 
sacred wonder and praise. 

And so I think that the signs of the well 
within are to be found in (1) overflowing 
spiritual vitality, in (2) hidden resources, in 
(3) profound peace, and in (4) holy joy. It 
is in the strength of the inner well that we 
are purposed by our Lord to meet all our 
circumstances, whether we travel alone or in 
the company of a fellowship which marches 
forth as the army of the Lord. Unfamiliar 
roads stretch before us. We. are about to 
moved through novel conditions where experi- 
ence will offer but faint counsel and where 
tradition has no bequest. How shall we 
approach the world? I sometimes fear we 
are expending all our strength in planning ex- 
ternal pools, and in devising cisterns which 
can hold no water. I do not see much con- 
cern about the well within. 


One thing is perfectly sure. We shall 
never possess and master our circumtsances 
by merely external ministries. We need the 
power of the well within. It is only as we 
get the spiritual well into the lives of the 
people that there will come the vital revo- 
lution which will usher in the glories of the 
new Jerusalem. And who is to create the 
well within? Who but the Lord and Saviour 
of men? It is our Saviour who is to make the 
waters flow. He touches the desert, and the 
well-spring leaps into life and song. Some 
of us have been going a long way for our water, 
and the water we have found has left us thirsty 
still. We can find the satisfying well nearer 
home. The vital fulness may be in our own 
soul. With the well within we can face the 
driest and the dustiest roads. The longest 
road will not impoverish our resources. Every 
circumstance will be our servant and we shall 
be more than conquerors in our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Biblical Note. 


A bashful curate found the young ladies in 
the parish too helpful. At last it became so 
embarrassing that he left. 

Not long afterward—he met the curate who 
had succeeded him. 

“Well,” he asked, “how do you get on with 
the ladies?” 

“Oh, very well indeed,” said the other. “There 
is safety in numbers, you know.” 

“Ah” was the instant reply. “I only found 
it in exodus.”—Dallas News. 


Happy Occasion. 
Mother—“What’s the matter, darling?” 
Child—“P-p-pa hit his finger with the ham- 
mer.” 

Mother—“Don’t cry about that; you should 
laugh.” 

Child—“I-I d-did.”—London Blighty. 


Good for Neb. 
Old Nebuchadnezzar, they tell, 
Ate grass like a dumb animell; 
When he struck a thistle 
It made the king whistle; 
But he beat out the h. ec. of 1. 
—Houston Chronicle, 
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IF EVERY DAY WERE CHRISTMAS 
REV. EDGAR DEWITT JONES. D. D. 


Text: “One man esteemeth one day above 
another; another man esteemeth every day 
alike. Let every man be fully assured in his 
own mind.” Romans 14:5. 

The fourtenth chapter of the Romans is a 
rare piece of writing. In it the apostle pleads 
for sympathy and toleration, and these without 
compromise of faith. In the fifth verse there is 
an interesting allusion to the keeping of spec- 
ial days. The Jewish religion has many spec- 
ial seasons and celebrations; likewise, the 
church calendar contains notable days and an- 
niversaries. Yet withal, a cardinal principle 
in Christianity is that salvation does not de- 
pend upon the observance of special days or 
seasons. That is to say,\there is no parti- 
cular efficacy in the keeping of days, though 
their wise use may be and frequently is help- 
ful. Now there were some in the early church 
who esteemed every day alike. There were 
others who attached importance to special 
days. The apostle takes a broad and tolerant 
view of the matter: “Let each man,” he wrote, 
“be fully assured in his own mind.” 


This text revives the memory of a camp- 
meeting song of my boyhood days. It was the 
first camp-meeting I ever attended, and the 
preachers and singers were negroes. There 
was a great deal of excitement, much elo- 
quent preaching and the singing was full of 
fervor. There was one song that was par- 
ticularly popular, the chorus of which ran, 
“Bvery day’ be Sunday by-and-by.” The 
tune impressed me more at the time than 
the sentiment, although I think I understood 
the sentiment to mean that if every day were 
Sunday, there would be constant singing, con- 
tinual worship in the churches and very little 
if any of the ordinary round of daily toil. Un- 
derneath the literalism of such words is, of 
course, the idea of a recognition of God seven 
days in the week, and that is altogether com- 
mendable. 

What if every day were Christmas? The 
suggestion at first blush is perhaps not alto- 
gether agreeable. One can imagine numerous 
protests against the idea because of the ex- 
cesses to which many go on Christmas holi- 
days. There are tired mothers to whom the 
season means extra household duties; heavily 
burdened fathers whose financial resources are 
often strained to meet the new demands; sales- 
men and saleswomen worn by the more ex- 
acting -rush of the Christmas trade; drivers 
of delivery wagons, the postmen almost buried 
beneath their load of packages. At first per- 
haps all save the children would regard with 
disfavor the very suggestion of Christmas com- 
ing every day. Let it be granted freely that 
Christmas is misused, that it is often a season 
of excesses and extremes; even so, who of 
us would do away with Christmas? For de- 
spite all the excesses of the holiday season 
and the hardship it works on many, is there 
not a rainbow of glory over every Christmas 

ration? Bray 
oa Christmas is a season of prophetic ideaJ- 
ism and a rebuke to selfish living. At the 
approach of the anniversary of our Lord’s 


birth, men and women whose thoughts have 
been mostly of self are moved to think of 
others. The idea of serving others and mak- 
ing others happy affects even the blase and 
the. indifferent. Somehow, the idea that it is 
more blessed to give than to bargain finds lodg- 
ment in minds unused to tender and benevo- 
lent thoughts. For a brief period, cruel com- 
petitions that so sorely grind human society 
are lessened if not forgotten. For the time 
being, all humanity seems to be one family. 
There is a delight in seeing everybady joyous. 
The foreigner is made to feel at home. Arti- 
ficial barriers are broken, and there come even 
into hard faces some softened lines. The 
spirit of Christmas penetrates even behind 
stone walls, and the prisoner is made to know 
that he is still remembered and that society 
has not abandoned hope in him. 


II. Christmas is the one season of the year 
when we are especially reminded to take Jesus 
seriously. The Sermon on the Mount seems 
practicable then—the Beatitudes possible in 
daily life. Even the great words, “Peace on 
earth, good will toward men,” actually appear 
workable at Christmastide. The old text so 
precious, so peculiarly appropriate, John 3:16, 
finds lodgment in our heart of hearts: “For God 
so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have eternal life.” There 
comes into our minds the conviction that we 
have not taken seriously the lessons that our 
Lord taught, but that now we take him at his 
word; we share, we give, we sacrifice, we 
find new joy growing out of these very prac- 
tical and beautiful ministrations. 

III. Christmas centers our thoughts and 
affections on the child. The cradle and Christ- 
mas are forever associated. God himself 
joined them together. Man cannot, even if he 
so desires, quite tear them asunder. Christ- 
mas to the child is haloed with glory. There 
lingers in my memory like the music of some 
melodious chimes the remark of my own little 
son. The little fellow was in bed but wide 
awake and alert. We were talking about many 
things, when he introduced the subject that 
was upon his mind with the remark, “Oh, I 
wish I could go to sleep and not wake up until 
Christmas day!” How very much the Christ- 
mas season means to a little child! 

IV. Christmas helps us to remember not only | 
the Christ-like, but also what Christ said 
about all little children, and especially the 
words, “Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not.” With the return of 
Christmas men and women who have for- 
gotten the child remember him again. Min- 
istries of tenderness to little children come 
on the Christmas anniversary that might not 
otherwise come at all. Inequalities, injustice, 
the sting of poverty, the blight upon babyhood 
by wrongs long endured wherein the rights 
of the child have been forgotten—at Christmas 
time the child is exalted. in the minds of mil- 
lions. teh 

V. Christmas exalts the home and glorifies 
the family life. It helps to make strong the¢ 
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much Christmas at all. 


‘know by the foot-prints.” 


ties of kinship and to impress on the mind of 
childhood the mystic memories of the season 
of holly, mistletoe and gift-laden evergreen 
trees. Christmas away from home is not 
It needs mother 
and father or little children or family groups 
to ‘transfigure and _ glorify the Christmas. 
Christmas in trenches and in camp is made 
endurable only as the home is represented by 
letters and gifts that are sent from hearts that 
yearn for the absent loved ones. 


VI. The real Christmas spirit is the taking 
of Jesus’ teachings seriously, the protest 
against selfishness, the centering of our 
thoughts and affections on the child, the ex- 
altation of family life, the spirit of good- 
will toward men. Such is the essence of 
Christmas. And why not this spirit every 
day? Is it not because we have confined 
cur Christianity to special days, and forgot- 
ten or ignored the high levels of spiritual 
living on other days? 


It is not in the purposes of the Almighty 
that God should be remembered one day in 
the week and forgotten six days; or that by 
keeping his commandments on Sunday one 
might ignore them on Monday. 
travesty on the spirit of Christmas to lavish 


our gifts at the holiday time, and be meager 


of love and miserly of all those graces of 
heart and mind the rest of the year. To 
acknowledge all men as our brothers once a 
year and to regard them as aliens three hun- 
dred and sixty-four days is a form of infidelity 
peculiarly opprobrious. To put the child in 
the midst of Christmas, acknowledge his pre- 
cedence, only to cast him out and deny and 
defy his rights the rest of the year, is basely 
cruel. 

If the spirit of Christmas were with us every 
day, O followers of the Christ, some revolu- 
tionary events would occur! 

Selfishness would die a death of starvation. 

Avarice would be hung higher than Haman. 


It is a. 


Foolish pride would go down in crushing 
defeat. 

Senseless strife and silly bickerings would 
shamé each other to death. 

The prayer of Jesus for the unity of. his 
followers would be answered. seg 

Racial animosities would be drowned in a sea 
of brotherhood. ‘ 

War, with all its horrors, its brutality, its 
devilishness, would be an utter impossibility. 

“Peace on earth” would become a glorious 
reality. 

Somewhere I remember reading of a strange 
Christmas gift once received by a young Wwo- 
man. The young woman had expected some 
valuable present. She had set her heart on 
a piece of jewelry which she had reason to 
believe would be given to her by a very dear 
friend, a charming woman, the hospitality of 
whose home she had often enjoyed and highly 
prized. But when Christmas day dawned and 
the young woman opened the gift from this 
friend it turned out to be just an ordinary 
doorkey, tied with a piece of ribbon on which 
was a little card. The young woman was at 
first so disappointed that she did not even 
read the inscription on the card; but when 
she did, this is what she saw: “The key to the 
door of the house of a friend. It is yours to 
use. Use it every day if you wish.” The 
lovely significance of the gift then broke fully 
upon the young woman; that lovely home with 
the special guest chamber in which she had on 
several occasions rested in peace and com- 
fort—this home open whenever she minded 
to use the key! 

Oh, beautiful symbol. To let the Great 
Guest into our hearts but once a week or once 
a year is not often enough. Give him the 
key—the key of loyalty and love! Let him in— 
let him in to stay. “T will come and sup 
with thee and thou with me,” said Jesus. Let 
the blessed Saviour into your life, and the 
spirit of Christmas will abide forever and 
ever. 


CHILDREN’S STORY SERMON 
REY. CLAUDE ALLEN McKAY 


Finding God’s Foot-Prints. 
Somebody asked an Arab, as he sat in his 
tent in the desert, “How do you know God?” 
The Arab replied, “How do I know whether 
it was a man or a camel that went by my tent 
last night?” And then the one who asked the 
question looked at the sand, and said, “You 


ip Then the Arab 
said,‘ That’s the way I know God. I know 
him by his foot-prints. They are all about 


me.” But what do you think the Arab meant 
eee s foot-prints? Let us see if we can 
ind out. 


Do you know Mr. Edison? Did you say you 
had never seen him? But you have seen an 
Edison electric lamp and you have heard the 
phonograph, haven’t you? Then you know Mr. 
Edison. You know him by his footprints. 
They can be seen in almost every home. 

I feel certain that you have never seen Mr. 
Alexander Graham Bell. But you have talked 


over the Bell telephone, haven’t you? Then 
he is not really a stranger to you for you 
have seen his footprints in almost every town. 

But what did the Arab mean when he spoke 
about “God’s foot-prints?” Perhaps we might 
find our answer in this story. Dr. Beattie, 
a Scotchman, went quietly out into his. garden 
one day, and there in the soft soil, prepared 
by the gardener, he wrote his little boy’s name 
with his finger. Into the finger tracks -he 
sowed tiny mustard seeds and then with the 
palm of his hand he made the soil all smooth 
again. About ten days later little John Beattie 
came running into his father’s study, his eyes. 
wide open with wonder, “O, Father!” he 
cried, “the mustard is spelling my name out 
in the. garden.” 


“Nonsense!” the father said, “how does the 
mustard know your name?” But John saw a 
knowing smile ‘playing around: his father’s 
mouth. Little: John had just started to school. 
He dropped his head a moment to-study, then 
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he said: “Father, it didn’t grow that way by 
itself, somebody made it grow that way.” ; 

Then John’s father showed him the face of 
a pansy and asked, “Do you think somebody 
made the pansy grow so delicately beautiful?” 

Then they looked at a rose, blooming out- 

side the study window, and Dr. Beattie said, 
“John, do you suppose somebody made the rose 
have those velvety petals and colored them 
such a rich red?” 
_ While they were watching the rose they 
heard two robins at work up in a tree in the 
yard, building their nest. John and his father 
were very quiet for a few moments. They 
were both thinking. Little John broke the 
silence when he said, “Father, do you think 
nara taught the robins how to build their 
nest?” 

Dr. Beattie looked lovingly into the big won- 
dering eyes of John and said, “Yes, John. I 
wrote your name in the garden and planted 
the seed in the tracks. I knew it would grow 
up just as you saw it this morning and I hoped 
you would find it and discover my secret be- 
cause I wrote with a finger of love and with a 
purpose hidden so deep that we have had to 
talk about almost everything in the garden to 


uncover that purpose i had.” Then, very: 
quietly, Dr. Beattie said, “You know, John, 
God is the great father of us all. This big. 
world we live in is his garden. With a finger 
of love he has written beauty on the face of 
the pansy and the rose, and with a deep. pur- 
pose he has taught the robins to build -their 
nest, and the bee to gather honey, and, the 
beaver to build a dam, and the silk worm.to 
weave its resurrection robes. But if we live 
to be very, very old and very, very wise, we 
will never learn all his great and good pur- 
poses for us.” 

John and his father had been looking and 
talking about God’s Foot-Prints, They had 
found them in the pansy’s face, in the rose’s 
complexion, and in the robins’ house building 


skill. Have you ever seen any of God’s Foot- 
Prints? Do you know now what the Arab 
meant? 


(Copyrighted by Claude Allen McKay.) 

(This story-sermon is taken from Mr. Mc- 
Kay’s book entitled, “Finding Out God’s 
Secrets,” which contains 43 other story ser- 
mons very much like this one. It is published 
by the Methodist Book Concern, New York. 
It sells for fifty cents, plus postage.) 


The Best Errand Boy—Sermon to Children 
Rev. S. Edward Young 


Here is the best errand-boy. Do you know, 
he is never out of sorts. Never says he is 
tired. Never whines, “Why can’t somebody 
else do it?” Never talks back. Almost never 
loses what I give him. Always goes as fast 
as anybody could. Always costs less than 
any other. Why, he will go from here to 
San Francisco, and then over two thousand 
miles to Honolulu, and there he will deliver 
what I have handed him, and I pay him less 
than the price of a good lead pencil—not so 
much as it costs to ride one block on a street 
car. This errand-boy will go for me clear in- 
to Africa and get on a camel and ride as 
far as the camel goes, and then get on the 
back of a man so black that a piece of char- 
coal would nearly make a white mark on 
him, and keep on going till he places in a 
missionary’s hands what I send. 

How does this errand-boy do this? Well, he 
works with lots of other errand-boys, all of 
them following the best rules and each doing 
his part just right and every one helping each 
other-all he can. When I give this errand- 
boy anything he goes into a green box and 
then into a kind of sack and with a whole lot 
of other errand-boys is tumbled on to a table 
and then tossed into a sack and then hauled 
in a truck and then whizzed along on a train; 
and if I want him to go to a little town along 
the railroad-he is pitched off in a sack as the 
train rushes on; but if he is going to Hono- 
lulu or Africa, he stays on the train and at 
the ocean takes the first steamer. 

Some people like to have homes for these 
little errand-boys from all countries. There 
they are in the home, which is usually a kind 
of book. They have come from. many far- 
away places and have «some strange faces. 
Some of their faces look like King George’s, 
some like King Emmanuel’s, some like King 


Albert’s. This errand-boy’s face looks like 
George Washington’s. Some of these George 
Washington-looking ones have gone to France 
without taking anything over, but have come 
back bringing letters from our soldier-boys. 
Now you know that the name of this errand- 
boy is Postage Stamp. I do not know whether 
the name of this one is Johnny or Billy; but 
I rather think it is Sammy. Now you know 
that the way to get the most wonderful things 
done is to work with other boys and girls 
who try to do good things and to follow tha. 
best rules and to do each your best. Which 
are the very best errands? God’s errands— 
the things he wants done. What was it Jesus 
said when he was a little boy? “I must be 
about my Father’s business.” So should we. 

Which are the best rules? God’s rules, writ- 
ten in his Book. Let us learn them better 
every day. Which part should we do? Just 
the part that belongs to you; just taking God’s 
message where you can. Splendid! Hach 
of you God’s errand-boy or girl, going with 
his message, working with others who do the 
same. 


Without Stint. 
Melindy, bereaved of her husband, consulted 
her young mistress on the proper wear to dis-. 


close her grief. ‘ 
“Ah wants a black hat, an’ a black dress, an 


black shoes, an’ black gloves, and a whole 


black hank’chief, ma’am.” 
“Oh, no, Melindy,” her mistress protested. 
“Not a solid black handkerchief!” 
“Honey,” remarked Melindy, impressively, 
“when ah mourns, ah mourns!” 


Of all-excuses this is most forbid: , 
“J did the thing because the others did.’ 
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NO MORE SEA 


REV. WM. H. ELGES 


Rev. 21:1—There shall be no more sea. 

‘ Any description of the conditions of future 
lite must necessarily be very imaginative and 
highly symbolic. So true is this that many 
consider the book of Revelation a great enigma 
which cannot be solved. However there is 
cne clause that is so strange and peculiar 
in its setting that it arouses our curiosity. It 
is this: There shall be no more sea. We 
are curious to know what such a clause 
means in describing our future existence. 

Archie Stewart, a beloved member of this 
church, died on board ship and was buried at 
sea. John Wakefield was also a sailor and 
died on the ship “Mercy.” This text may be 
a source of comfort to these two families if 
not to the rest of us. But let us study this 
text carefully to understand what the sea 
meant to the Jews, to the Apostle John, who 
wrote it; and to think what it has meant to 
all men from the very dawn of history; that 
will help us to understand what.this text means 
which at first sounds so peculiar and out of 
place. 

From the age of the Greeks, who early 
learned to sail the sea because of their many 
islands and irregular coast line, until the day 
of the submarine the sea has been a source of 
horror. In Grecian mythology, Neptune, the 
god of the sea, quarreled with the other gods 
so that all creatures of the land were in 
danger when they sailed on his domain. So 
Ulysses in his wanderings was imperilled by 
the songs of the Siren and the sea monsters, 
Scylla and Charybdis. And in the middle ages, 
if a new world is to be discovered to the 
old, Columbus must solve the mysteries and 
face the hardships of an unknown sea. To 
our grandparents who tell us of crossing the 
ocean in sailing vessels, and spending eight 
or ten weeks at sea, it meant distance and 
separation. 

To the ancient mind the sea presented itself 
chiefly as an object of terror, and its great- 
ness and majesty appealed to the imagination. 
And notwithstanding the study that has been 
given to it, it still remains the most masterful 
thing with which man has to do. The sea 
is not only the largest fact in man’s physical 
environment but it is still the most mysterious 
and awe-inspiring. The most fascinating and 
yet the most appalling; the most attractive 
and yet the most difficult and forbidding. It 
is cruel and treacherous. As MacLaren well 
says, “It swallows up life and beauty and 
treasure of every sort and engulfs them all in 
its obstinate silence.” It laps the shore as 
a beast of the forest licks his jaws after de- 
vouring his prey. To these dreadful terrors 
of the sea—many of them imaginative—others 
real and natural, and which can be largely sur- 
mounted—has been added the most cruel of 
all sea monsters, the submarine, which means 
a cruel, sneaking man in a submersible boat. 

No wonder that Tennyson, who was for many 
years poet laureate of England, and for half 
a century stood at the head of English poetry, 
couched those thoughts which can hardly be 
expressed in words, in the language of the 


sea. Two of the most beautiful of his poem: 
being “Break, Break, Break, on Thy Cold Gray 
Stones, O Sea” and “Crossing the Bar.” 

While the sea has meant all this to people 
in all ages it was especially dreaded by the 
Jew who was no sailor because of the very 
contour of his land. While he could see the 
ocean at all times Palestine had no harbor: 
except those that were in hands of foreigr 
powers. No doubt he often wondered whai 
lay beyond the place out there in the blue 
where water and sky met. So the sea meant 
to the Jew mystery, power, unrest. And the 
Old Testament symbolically represents mon. 
sters of evil as issuing from it. “To the Jew 
the sea is a barrier, not a highway.” 

Hugh Miller says the sea stood to the Jew 
for danger, disintegration and destruction 
He refers to that terrible chapter of curse: 
upon disobedient Israel, where the climax is 
“Jehovah will bring thee into Egypt again wit] 
ships.” Deut. 28:68. 

But God graciously tried to calm their fears 
Genesis says, “Let all the waters be gatherec 
into one place,’ and Job adds, “Hitherto shal 
thou come and no further and here shal 
thy proud waves be _ stayed.” Jeremiat 
says: The Lord hath placed the sand fo1 
thy bound to the sea, by a perpetual decree 
that it cannot pass it; and though the waves 
thereof toss themselves, yet can they not pre- 
vail; though they roar, yet can they not pass 
over it.” And that this ancient people might 
have some ground for their faith he caused the 
Red Sea to be driven back and allowed them 
to pass through dry shod. But the triumpt 
over the sea was not assured until Chris 
came and told the disciples where to cast th« 
net in order to take a large catch of fish, anc 
when he stills the storm, they say, “What 
manner of man is this that even the winds 
and the waves obey him?” At last as a climax 
to show that the terror of the Jews had been 
overcome, he walks upon the sea. 

George Adam Smith says in his “Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land,” “None of the 
islands of the Mediterranean Sea are visible 
from any part of the land of Israel. But the 
hills of Cyprus can be seen at most times 
from Mt. Hermon above Beyrout. During @ 
few weeks in midsummer when the sun sets 
behind Mt. Troodos, the peak of that moun- 
tain comes out black against the after glow 
It was these glimpses of land in the setting 
sun that first drew the Phenicians westward 
and it was from them that the Jews firs! 
learned that from beyond the great mysterious 
sea of power and unrest there might come 
good things. The ships of Tarshish brought 
sons from afar together with silver and gold 
And for the homely products of oil, balm and 
wool they could receive in return beautiful 
purple and scarlet cloth: iron, silver and gold. 
In the days of the Maccabees they came intc 
possession of a harbor of their own at Joppa. 

As the Jews learned that from the great 
dreaded mystery, the sea, there might come 
the best things, so may we Americans learn 
that beyond the wide seas are many countries 
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whose reciprocity and neighborliness will help 
to bring in the kingdom of peace and pros- 
perity, and riches far more precious than the 
gold that perisheth. 

There is one thing more to consider about 
this text. It was written by the apostle while 
he was exiled in the Isle of Patmos under 
Domitian. This island is 29 miles west of 
Asia Minor. Steamships pass near it in going 
from Constantinople to Egypt and Syria. It is 
a jagged, irregular mass of rock, nine miles 
long and five miles wide in the widest place. 
Barren and dreary, it was a dreaded place of 
banishment under the Romans. To John the 
sea was sad, solitary and estranging. It was 


ever présent and made him conscious of sep- 
aration from the land he loved. These cir- 
cumstances of the prophet colored his lan- 
guage and became the medium for setting forth 
great truths. The cessation of all these things, 
that the sea means, is in his mind when he, 
uses the words, “There shall be no more sea. 

While this text is symbolic and tells us 
nothing of the geography of the future world, 
I believe it is literally prophetic in foretelling 
that the horror of the seas will vanish’ as we 
grow. We ride over it, dive under it, fly over 
it, and talk across it. There will never be 
another sinking of a Lusitania. No more seas 
means all nations will be one. 


HOW CHRISTIANS ARE KNOWN 


JOHN W. 


“A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit.” Matt. 7:18. 


Jesus seeing the multitude went up into the 
mountain and when his disciples came unto 
him he taught them, and among the wonderful 

truths that he taught is the text. It is the 
simple yet unerring rule for determining the 
good from the bad and from knowing the false 
from the real. The heart life is the true life 
and will be revealed as surely as the fruit of 
the tree reveals the nature of the tree. Any 
man, therefore, who would be outwardly grac- 
ious and good must be inwardly pure. “Ye 
‘shall know them by their fruits. Do men 

gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? 
Even so every good tree bringeth forth good 
fruit; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil 
fruit.’ The heart life is the true life and 
determines destiny. 


I, The Sermon on the Mount teaches that 
Christianity is not a solitary but a social relig- 
ion. Jesus taught his disciples to pray, “Thy 
kingdom come.” The Christian goal is a king- 
dom set up among men in which the will of 
God is done, as in heaven. Through his fol- 
lowers Christ evidently expected his Gospel to 
spread like a contagion and penetrate like 
light. He said to his disciples, “Ye are the 
light of the world. A city that is set on a 
hill cannot be hid. Neither do men light a 
candle and put it under a bushel, but on a candle 
stick; and it giveth light unto all that are in 
the house. Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.” He evidently 
expected that men would become Christians 
because his disciples were Christians. This 
is the way it should be. Christ is not satisfied 
with a community of Christians unless they 
make a Christian community. Protestantism 

is’ a protest against a pagan community in 
which lives'a company of professing Christians. 
It matters not what a man professes. All the 
Christianity he has is what he lives out in daily 
COMucce ald contact with men. Christianity 
lies more in walk than in talk. 

II. We should never lose sight of the fact 
that: social Christianity is the product of per- 
sohal salvation.” The church gval is a. kingdom 
om” éarth in which the will of God is done, 
and in heaven, but its starting point is the in- 
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dividual. Personal salvation results in com- 
munity regeneration. This fact no minister can 
stress too much and no reformer dares to over- 
look. But the fundamental doctrine of re- 
generation is too much neglected today. John 
Wesley was a great preacher and social re- 
former, and from no text did he preach so 


often as the text, “Ye must be born again.” 
When a friend asked why he preached so often 
from that text he fittingly replied, “Because 
Jesus said, “Ye must be born again.” There 
are many themes that should not be neglected 
by the preacher of today, but the theme of 
personal salvation is vital and fundamental. 
All themes along lines of social service are im- 
portant, but personal regeneration is primary. 
And any reformer who goes forth with three 
measures of meal, without the leaven; and 
any one who talks about social redemption 
and does not exalt the Redeemer of men, 
is not a Christian reformer. Let us remem- 
ber the words of our Lord, “Without me ye 
can do nothing.” The social gospel is im- 
portant but not primary. We can never hope 
to have a Christian community until we first 
have a community of Christian men and women. 
Men are not born to goodness, they are re- 
born to it. We begin to live physically by 
breathing, we begin to live spiritually’ by be- 
lieving. By believing in the Lord Jesus Christ 
we are saved. With a regenerated Knox you 
can have a regenerated Scotland; with a re- 
generated Wesley and his prayer meetinigw’ 
crowd you can have a regenerated England: 
and with a regenerated Luther you can have 
a proud and corrupt priesthood rebuked and 
humbled, and the errors of the Catholic church 
opposed and exposed. Every reformer must 
not overlook the fact that conversion is vital 
and must be preached if reforms are to move 
along. Every preacher should feel: that the 
doctrine of regeneration is fundamental and 
must be preached if the church of Christ is 
to move forward like a mighty army. Christ 
should be at the heart of things. He should 
be at the heart of education, politics, govern- 
ment, industry, society and home life. This 
presupposes a revival that reaches the hearts 
of men and women who-are at the heart of 
education, politics, industry, society and the 
homes of our respective communities. Before, 
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therefore, we can hope to get very far in any 
lines of social service we must give ourselves 
to whole-hearted endeavor to bring men and 
women to Christ. Certainly every minister, 
and at least a part of his church, should be 
brought to appreciate the beauty and privilege 
of soul saving. The fruit of the Spirit is love, 


joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness and temperance, and these will 
be found wherever you find men and women 
whose lives have been redeemed through faith 
in Jesus Christ. “A good tree cannot bring 
forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit.” re 


GOD’S UNSPEAKABLE GIFT 
REV. DUNBAR H. ODGEN, D. D. 


Text: “Thanks be unto God for his unspeak- 
able gift.” 2 Cor. 9:15. 
In a great hall at the St. Louis World’s Fair 


there were exhibited the Jubilee gifts of Vic-' 


toria. Kings and princes had presented prec- 
ious jewels to the empress, and peasants had 
wrought rich tapestries for their beloved queen. 
Splendid as were the gifts, their value could 
be expressed, some in the terms of money, 
others in the language of human love. But the 
apostle has in mind a gift whose value is un- 
speakable. 


It is Paul’s habit to burst forth into adora- 
tion when the greatness of the theme over- 
whelms him. As he discusses God’s dealing 
with the Jew, he exclaims, “O, the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God. How unsearchable are his judgments 
and his ways past finding out!” When he 
thinks upon the resurrection we hear him cry, 
“Thanks be unto God which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ!” He 
is now writing of the offering for the poor 
at Jerusalem, and, lifting his eyes from the 
disciples’ gift unto that of God, he cries, 
“Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable 
gift.” 

Christ is spoken of as “The Gift,” and again 
as “The Free Gift.” He is the “unspeakable 
gift” because words fail when the value we 
seek to convey lies beyond all that we have 
before known or experienced. : 

There are four searching tests that may be 
applied to any gift: Its Motive, Its Intrinsic 
. Value, Its Uniqueness, and Its Usefulness. 

I. The motive of the gift. The motive of 
the unspeakable gift is revealed in the words, 
“God so loved—that he gave.” We have our 
duty gifts. Perhaps you have heard same one 
say, “She sent me a present on my birthday 
and I must remember her at the Christmas 
season.” We have our policy gifts. “He 
will be useful to me in my business, I shall 
send him a present.” ; 

But God is neither a tradesman nor an 
opportunist. We have not placed him under 
obligations nor is he flattering us with his 
attention that he may receive the benefit of 
our good will. 

Higher. than these are love gifts, rising now 
and then to self-sacrifice, whichis made nec- 
essary by the limited ability of the donor or 
by the great need of the recipient. Every 
mother knows that life cannot be given unto 
her children without self-sacrifice. Life is 
brought forth and character is builded in a 
costly way., It was love that,prompted God’s 
gift, and that love must express. itself in self- 
sacrifice, not because his resources are meager, 
but because of the depth of human need. 


II. The intrinsic value of the gift. Sidney 
Lanier suggests the intrinsic value of God's 
gift in this line, “Jesus, Good Paragon, Thou 
Crystal Christ.” Character is a more precious 
thing than gold; the spiritual is of more value 
than the material. Socrates was to the world 
a greater asset than Croesus. God’s gift is a 
life in which truth and love are supreme. In 
him we find the highest moral character and 
the fullest spiritual power. In him humanity 
is shown in its perfection and God is re- 
vealed. ; 

III. The uniqueness of the gift. In his 
little volume, “The Universality of Jesus,” Dr. 
Johnston Ross_has a striking chapter on “The 
“Uniqueness of His Humanity.” How will you 
classify him? He is neither an ancient nor 
a modern. He is not one of the Orient nor 
of the Occident. He is more than a Jew and 
yet he is not a Gentile. He is the example 
and inspiration of the strongest men and the 
frailest women. He stands unique as “The 
Son of Man.” 

IV. The usefulness of the gift. Probably 
you will be puzzled on Christmas morning over 
the use to which some of your presents are 
to be put. For what purpose has this bit of 
gold been wrought into this fantastic shape? 

But God’s gift has been tested throughout 
the centuries. We know well its usefulness. 
Christ satisfies the hunger of the human heart 
for God. By his revelation of the Father he 
drove polytheism from the world, and by his 
incarnation he cut the tap root of idolatry. 

The life and teachings of Jesus have been 
the central factor in the world conflict for 
right. Every heart that fights for truth and 
purity finds in him its inspiration. He is 
the great captain in the conflict for righteous- 
ness. 

When Pilgrim, standing before the Cross, 
lifted his eyes to look upon it, the burden 
rolled off his back. So it has been that de- 
liverance from the weight of guilt has come 
to man at the foot of the Cross. 

In the wild, stormy night of overwhelming 
sorrow, in the long dreary days of hopeless ill- 
ness, in the hushed hour of death, it is Christ 
who brings triumph. 

Thege are not merely the possible uses of 
the unspeakable gift concerning which we 
dream and hope, but they are assured facts. 
These things he has done and is still doing 
for the sons of earth. It is not strange that 
Paul should say, “Thanks be unto God for 
his unspeakable gift”’—unspeakable, not to be 
told throughout. 

“Thanks” has become dull through careless 
use..’ Words, like, knives; need now, and again 
to. be\sharpened. The root idea of the word 
used here is the causing of joy or the giv- 
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Bishop William F. 
McDowell, D. D. 
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Walter Rauschen- 
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ing of pleasure. We cannot buy God’s gift; 
we can simply accept it. But in the use of 
it we can make glad the Father’s heart. 

The apostle sees in the generosity of the 
Christians at Corinth an expression of thanks: 
“Being enriched in everything unto all lib- 
erality which worketh through us thanksgiving 
to God.” Immediately his mind turns to his own 
conflict and he realizes that we glorify God in 
casting down imagination and every high 
thing that is exalted against the knowledge 
of God, and bringing every thought into cav- 
tivity to the obedience of Christ. 


Thanks should mean courageous obedience 
and tender ministries of love. There are bat- 
ties to be fought for Christ, there are lives 
to be comforted in his name. 


“On the ancient minster of Basle are two 
sculptured groups: St. Martin, cutting his 
coat in two with his sword to clothe a beggar, 
and St. George spurring his horse against the 
dragon that devastated the country. Every 
Christian man should embody both kinds of 
sainthood in his life.” 


The forty-sixth annual volume of Peloubet’s 
Select Notes on the International Sunday 
School Lessons, Improved Uniform Series, is on 
our desk. A teacher of the Sunday School 
{essons for 1920 can find no better help. These 
are lessons, not simply sermens; there are 
outlines and charts and maps. The chrono- 
logical chart of the Old and New Testament 
lessons is especially valuable for the teacher 
and the older scholars. The more than a 
hundred pictures will give the pupils a clear 
idea of many lessons; they are views of noted 
places referred to, copies of famous paintings, 
pictures that explain Oriental life to Amer- 
ican children, such as pictures of Oriental beds, 
Oriental houses—their courtyards, outer stair- 
ways and roofs, etc.; the interior of temple 
and tabernacle, the session of the Sanhedrin, 
etc. Teaching methods are suggested for the 
different grades. This “very best help” will 
cost you $1.50 net, 10 cents postage. Address 
W. A. Wilde Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass., or Rand, McNally Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


PREACH ON THE FUTURE LEADERSHIP OF 
THE CHURCH. 

There never was a time when there was 
greater need to hold up before the young peo- 
ple of the church the call to leadership in the 
Christian life than today. Our brightest young 
men and women should be told of the condi- 
tions and opportunities before them, and they 
should be urged to consider these calls. 

The following pamphlets will help any min- 
ister who wishes to preach such a sermon: 
“The Supreme Decision of a Christian Student,” 
by Sherwood Eddy. “Careers of International 
Service,’ by J. Lovell Murray. “The Modern 
Interpretation of the Call to the Ministry,” by 
Edward I. Bosworth. “The Claims of the Min- 
istry on Strong Men,” by George A. Gordon. 
“The Ministry as an Opportunity,” by Paul 
Moore Strayer. “What Constitutes a Mission- 
ary Call?” by Robert E. Speer. Each one of 
these little pamphlets is a classic and they may 
be had of the Association Press, 347 Madison 
Ave; NoaY.e 


Lights and Shadows of Hospital Life 
REV. I. J. Swanson, D. D. 


A somewhat recent experience has made me 
acquainted with hospital life, from the inside, 
for [ spent some weeks in a Cleveland hospi- 
tal, as a patient. In common with my fellow 
ministers, I had often made the rounds of a 
hospital, trying to cheer the patients up, to 
inspire them with confidence in the loving care 
of God, and to strengthen their hopes of a 
good and speedy recovery. Now, from the 
vantage point of one who has had opportunity 
of observing the inner life of such an in- 
stitution, I am able to speak with an assured 
confidence of its very great value, indeed of 
its absolute necessity in the life of our time. 

I am writing this article not only as a 
matter of genera! interest, but also to en- 
courage those who are in need of hospital 
care, but who, for one reason or another, 
shrink from seeking it. Perhaps they have 
formed a gloomy picture of hospital life and 
think of the hospital as a place where per- 
sonal interest is never shown in a patient, 
where all the attention given is of a formal 
and professional character, and where the 
rooms are bare and uninviting, without the 
comforts of home. Let me hasten to assure 
you that such views are mistaken. It is a 
much more cheerful place than you imagine, 
and it is really an infinitely better place for sick 
people than any average, or even wealthy home. 
A hospital has the equipment, the appliances, 
the facilities for medical and surgical treat- 
ment, and it has nurses and physicians al- 
ways ready to give their patients needed care. 
If the reader should need hospital attention, 
let me say that most of your fears regarding 
operations are groundless; and let me add what 
you know, that no ailment is ever made better 
by neglect. Take the word of those who have 
gone through the experience, you will always 
be glad you sought relief. Only be sure that 
you consult the best doctors or surgeons avail- 
able, 


About Superstitious Fears. 


By the way, are you superstitious? Do you 
believe in forebodings and omens? Do you 
think you will die soon because some impres- 
sion or dream, or somebody’s prophecy that 
your days are numbered? If you do, let me 
say, in classic phrase—forget it! I rode over 
thirty miles to a Cleveland hospital in an ambu- 
lance which also serves, on occasion, as a 
hearse; tearful farewells were both spoken 
and phoned by friends who never expected to 
see me alive again; -I was operated on, on 
the thirteenth of the month; and yet, here I 
am, sounder than ever! So don’t trust your 
fears or believe your doubts, but have the cour- 
age of your faith and the cheery optimism of 

hristian. 
mee On Taking Ether. 

Tll candidly admit that I did not look for- 
ward with pleasure to taking an anesthetic. 
I disliked the thought of losing consciousness, 
and yet I had been losing consciousness with 
cheerful regularity every night, year after 
year, in sleep. Now taking ether is very much 
like the experience of going to sleep. In my 
case there was absolutely no sensation of 


choking, nothing at all disagreeable. The 
doctor who was administering the anesthetic 
said, after I had been breathing in ether for 
some time, “The next breath of ether you will 
take a train for the land of sleep.” I an- 
swered, pleasantly drowsy, “Yes, and the first 
thing the train will do, will be to go through 
a tunnel”—I was anticipating a sensation of 
darkness as I lapsed into unconsciousness. 
Well, I breathed deeply, along came a train 
at express speed, and in some way, without 
its stopping, I was whisked aboard, and then 
instead of going through a tunnel, the train 
shot up into the air, like an aeroplane! Some 
speed and some height that train reached, I 
assure you! The next thing I became con- 
scious of, I was back in my room and lying 
on my bed. I had, of course, no memory, 
whatsoever, of the operation. 


Some times amusing things are heard from 
patients coming .back- to consciousness, after 
taking ether. One patient, who had under- 
gone an emergency operation for appendicitis, 
but who evidently at first had not wanted an 
operation, kept muttering, “Well, they slipped 
one over on me that time! and they handed it 
to me all right, all right; and I took it with- 
out a word, like a baby!” 

It is also averred that some deacons, and 
even some ministers, swear like pirates, when 
coming back to consciousness! I would re- 
quire an affidavit, however, before accepting 
this statement; and even in that event, I would 
maintain that the swearing was simply a mat- 
ter of quotation, and not original! 


Bare Walls. 

The bare walls of hospital rooms painted in 
solid color, without ornamentation, without 
pictures, do look unattractive to persons who 
are well; but sick persons thank God for their 
restful, soothing effect. Walls painted or 
papered in figured designs of any sort, or 
hung with pictures, would be most distracting 
to the sick. The fact is, expert knowledge 
has gone into all the details of hospital plan- 
ning. Such adornment as there may be, ap- 
pliances, signals and equipment: in general, 
are in order to secure the comfort and promote 
the recovery of the patient. 

Sunshine. ; 

The sunshine of wholesome cheeriness and, 
on occasion, even of laughter gets into hospi- 
tal rooms. To begin with, in my own ex- 
perience, my surgeon’s: magnetic personality 
radiated cheerfulness and hope. | His briefest 
visit left his patients optimistic. I wish I 
could put his name into this urticle, put at 
geons do not believe in advertising. By t . 
way, if you ever need a surgeon, get one 
the best, as I did. His fees will be iter a 
to your ability to pay. — His skill is rea yi 
beyond price, but eel make his charge 
é i to your ability to pay. a 
ie ae an entertaining visitor. He 
is a good soul and, like most of his craft, 
a cheerful conversationalist. One day he in- 
formed me. appropos of operations, that he 
hoped he would never have to-undergo: such 
an experience, as his heart was weak. Yes, 
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he continued, “on account of having a weak 
heart, I would be afraid of the results of 
taking an antiseptic!” I sympathized with 
him, the best I could. 

On another day I heard merry laughter 
coming from nurses out in the hall, and finally 
persuaded my nurse to tell me the occasion 
of the merriment. It seems that two women 
patients had been brought into a ward, one 
_ for a kidney operation and the other simply 

‘for observation. An interne went into the 
ward, to instruct a nurse as to pre-operative 
treatment in the kidney case, but through a 
misunderstanding gave his professional atten- 
tion to the wrong patient, the one who had 
been brought in for observation. He pro- 
ceeded to outline on her back the area of the 
proposed operation, for the instruction of the 
nurse—the patient all the time protesting vig- 
orously—but in a foreign tongue, which neither 
the nurse nor the interne understood. He 
did his best to soothe and reassure her, but 
in vain. He stuck to his job, the patient by 
this time rather loudly objecting. Presently 
a quiet voice from a corner of the room said, 
“Pardon me, but you are preparing the wrong 
lady for the operation; I am the one: who 
is to have it!” In his confusion and chagrin 
the interne felt overcome and wanted to sit 
down; which he did, not onto a chair seat, 
however, but into a pan of water, placed there 
for a patient’s use by the nurse! He was 
wearing a white linen suit. The situation 
called for a strategic retreat, which he ex- 
ecuted with as much dignity and expedition as 
possible, seeing that he was moving back- 
wards. Out of the room he went and down 
the hall he backed, to the elevator, pursued by 
shrieks of laughter from the patients in the 
ward and the nurses who happened to be in 
the hall. 


It is only fair to add that no blame attached 
to the interne and no harm could have fol- 
lowed his mistake, as the surgeon spoke the 
language of the lady who required surgical 
care. Our internes were a very competent set 
of young doctors. 


Shadows. 


In spite of the precautions of the nurses, 
who make a point of hiding everything un- 
pleasant from the patients, they learn some- 
thing of the sad side of hospital life. Some 
persons seek surgical aid too late for cure; 
medical cases are brought in for care, even 
when recovery seems very doubtful. Many 
remarkable cases of recovery occur; but some 
patients pass over the mystic boundary be- 
tween this life and the next. One such, a 
pneumonia case, was pathetic. She was an 
experienced and popular teacher. In her de- 
lirlum she thought the many flowers which 
friends had sent her, were the faces of her 
well loved pupils. She had the flowers brought 
close to her bedside, and then talked to them 
affectionately under the delusion that they were 
her boys and girls; counselled them as to 
their studies, their recreations, their religious 
life; prayed with them, as she fondly imagined; 
and then sank into unconsciousness, never to 
open her eyes again here, but to open them 
yonder, in the land of fadeless bloom and 
fadeless day! p 


The Babies. 

The hospital had a maternity department, and 
time and again a new born baby’s voice, et 
ing faintly to my ears, announced the arriva 
of another voyager, from the realm of mystery. 
His lusty cry always seemed to me to voice 
hig disapproval of the arrangements made for 
his reception. 

There was one older baby who every morning, 
about one o’clock, told his troubles to the 
world, announcing that he was dreadfully 
hungry and that the culinary arrangements 
of the house were most unsatisfactory: Evi- 
dently he was being fed scientifically, at regu- 
lar times, and not on the moment he took a 
fancy to give his order. When finally his 
bottle of milk was given him, he gurgled it 
down in happy satisfaction, and when he had 
drained it dry, he sang a little cooing song of 
content. For him it was not the end, but the 
beginning of a perfect day. The babies never 
disturbed me, I may add. 

The Nurses. 

Intelligent, calm, well-poised, deft of hand, 
quiet of voice, attentive, cheerful, hopeful, no 
cone can rate their services too highly or speak 
in adequate praise of their unwearied care. 
God bless them! 

Convalescent. 

A big factor in making a good recovery is 
peace of mind. Faith in your surgeon. your 
nurse, your God, is indispensable. Life in- 
surance, adeauate to the needs of your family, 
is another great help. If, in addition to life 
insurance, you carry sickness and accident 
insurance, you ought to feel pretty well. The 
writer can testify his faith, and also to his 
peace of mind in knowing he had life in- 
surance; but unfortunately he had neglected to 
protect himself in addition with a policy cover- 
ing sickness and accident. I had intended 
to do so, but I postponed the matter; medical 
examinations, several of which I had under- 
gone through the years, invariably had shown 
me to be in sound health; a surgical operation 
was as remote a possibility, in my case, I 
thought, as a trip to the North Pole! The 
unexpected, however, happened; I underwent 
an operation. I then saw clearly my mistake 
in neglecting to take out sickness and acci- 
dent insurance. I now think that it was sel- 
fish of me not to have done so, as it would 
have helped others overtaken by accident or 
illness, even if I should never have needed 
its benefits myself. re 

One of the joys of convalescence is a ‘good 
appetite and good fare from the diet kitchen 
to satisfy it. I had both! ‘The food was well 
cooked, plentiful, and appetizingly served. At 
every meal time I felt hungry enough to eat 
the meal, the dishes, the cutlery, the linen! 
Of course, that’ was before the meal. In 
answer to the inquiry, I told the assistant 
dietitian one day that I was enjoying my. meals 
exceedingly and getting an abundance to eat, 
but that the baked potatoes were. so good 
that I would like one a little larger than those 
I was. getting. Next day I got one that out- 
rivalled .even Jim Hill’s famous big baked 
potatoes, served on the diners of the Northern 
Pacific, even in its palmiest days. It was the 
biggest one in the potato bin, I afterwards 

(Continued on page 256) 
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“Speaking of Operations”— 


of course when your turn comes to 
go on the operating table—as it 
may—you will be chiefly concerned 
about your prompt recovery. But 
may there not be cause for anxiety 
in another phase of the situation? 


LMM es 


The Cost of surgical treatment, 
hospital fees, special nursing, med- 
icine, together with various other 


= 
: 
= 
necessary expenses, 1s often a dis- 5 
= 


tressing addition to other worries 
of the patient and his family. 


Can you guarantee that you will 
not be disabled by operation, or 
sickness or accident? Not even for 
today and tomorrow! In justice to 
yourself and your dependents pro- 
vide for these contingencies by 
securing membership in 


The Ministers Casualty Union 


490 Auditorium Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
For ministers only; a postcard will bring information. 
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A YEAR WITH A NAME FOR EACH MONTH. 
At Menasha, Wis., the pastor has named his 
months. It is a good idea. Here they are: 
September—Rally Month. 
October—Membership Month. 
November—Thanksgiving Month. 
December—Christmas Month. 
January—New Year Month. 
February—Patriotic Month. 
March—Lenten Month. 
April—Resurrection Month. 
May—Progress Month. 
June—Children’s Month. 
July—Day School Month. 
August—Trying Month. 


“IN THE HEART OF A FOOL.” 

The editor wishes to call the special attention 
of his brethren to William Allen White’s re- 
markable book of the above title. We have 
been reading it with unusual interest: It is as 
strong a study perhaps as “A Certain Rich 
Man,” and it deals in a masterly way with the 
problems of our social life. No minister can 
afford to let such a book go unread. (Macmil- 
lan, New York. $1.60.) 


A WEEK’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM. 


Rev. M. E. Hudson, Marshall, Texas. 

There is perhaps nothing new in the idea of 
having a week set apart in which denomina- 
tional leaders wilt speak to the people on the 
activities of the denomination, but as I had 
never seen such mentioned in The Expositor, 
I thought probably it could be used by others 
to advantage. 

I enjoyed your references to France in the 
August number. I spent eight months over 
there with the Y. M. C. A., returning home in 
April. It was a rich experience, and I think 
a profitable one also. I was Religious Work 
Director for the 78th Division, and never had 
such an easy and delightful time in evangelism 
as with them. But I find the same men much 
more difficult to reach when they return home. 
There are many reasons with all of which you 
are no doubt familiar. 

Note—The program sent by Mr. Hudson is a 
very interesting denominational document. 
From Monday until Saturday the leaders in- 
structed; the church members and others on the 
whole range of denominational interests. This 
is a valuable thing to do for any church, be- 
cause it gives a proper perspective of the 
church’s share in the whole program. 


WE ARE USING THE “MEANING OF FAITH.” 

We have actually begun the weekly study of 
Fosdick’s “The Meaning of Faith” in our mid- 
week meeting and it is working fine. People 
are buying the book and using it in the meet- 
ings and for daily readings. We think the plan 
will be the means of deepening the religious 
life of the church. (The book may be secured 
of the Association Pregs, N. Y., at $1.00.) 


A PAGEANT OF BROTHERHOOD. 

The writer saw a pageant of brotherhood 
put on at a conference supper the other even- 
ing. The children that took part were Italian 
children from the local mission church in San 
Francisco. There were a few speaking parts 
and these were well taken by older boys and 


girls, and one “leading lady.” The people were 
in costume, representing our new Americans 
recently arrived from foreign parts. There 
was some simple music, patriotic and religious 
hymns and altogether a profound impression 
was created. The pageant may be had of the 
Missionary Education Movement, 156 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. They have many others of equal 
interest. There is no better way to teach mis- 
gions than through these object lessons. 


It pays to do right if we do not do right to 
be paid. . 

The size of a man’s donation to a good cause 
is often determined by the number of people 
who are looking on. , 

There is a difference between sorrow for sin 
and sorrow that you were caught. : 

Dedicate the morning’s strength and God will 
be with you in the evening’s weariness. 

Were it not for the clouds of today there 
would be little appreciation of the sunshine of 
tomorrow. 

The true mourners will not crowd each other 
at the funeral of the man who lives chiefly 
for himself. 

He who offers God the second place in his 
life offers him no place. 

It requires pluck to be patient. 

The test of truth is not popularity. 

Fuss and force are not the same. 

Grumblers, like the devil, take no vacation. 

Bishop J. F. Berry. 


DOES GOD CARE? 


BISHOP EDWIN D. MOUZON’S book answers ques- 
tions touching Providence and Prayer with a strong, 
convincing argument that fosters faith and drives out 
unbelief. Cloth binding, only 75c. net. 

F. H. REVELL COMPANY 
17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


158 Fifth Ave., New York 


AN UNPRECEDENTED 
Free Trial Offer of Hymn Books 
100 COPIES OF 


HERALD OF PRAISE 


The new *“*King of Song Books,”’ edited by 200 leading 
evangelists and pastors, will be sent free, prepaid, to any 
Church, Sunday School, Young People’s Society or other re- 
ligious organization. 

For Three Months’ Free Trial 

If not satisfied you may return the books and we will pay 
the freight or express both ways. If satisfied send us the 
money for the books. 

Returnable Sample Copy Sent on Request 

Prices: Cloth, 30c; Limp, 20c; Manila, 15¢ (not prepaid). 

Cloth, 35c; Limp, 25c; Manila, 20c (charges prepaid). 
5% discount for cash. 


The Glad Tidings Publishing Co. 


Lakeside Building, .°. Chicago, Illinois 


Walker’s 
the Best 


. e 
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Over 50,000 more ref- 
erences than any other 
low priced concordance 
to the Bible. 980 pages. 
Cloth $2.25. % leather 
$3.00. Postage 25 cents. 


Concordance 
14 Fear: THE PILGRIM PRESS 19 W. Jaekson St. 


Chicago 
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PASTORS! 
CHURCH-WORKERS! 
Get This Book 


Mail $1 Now for 12 Numbers 
of EDUCATIONAL 
FILM MAGAZINE 


You will receive more than 500 pages of the only higH- 
class magazine, not a trade paper, devoted to the 
serious use of motion pictures. Each issue contains 
among many other valuable features, Reviews and Cata- 


written 
from sound, 
first-hand knowl- 


log of Films, Suggested_ Programs, Religious Dept., a edge by the well- 
Projection-Equipment Dept., Experience Exchange, we known efficiency expert. 
Social Welfare Dept., etc. Helpful articles by leading G A Working Manual of 


authorities. Information Bureau and Special Service 
Dept. for free use of subscribers. Only $1 a year. 
Single copy, 15c. You save 80c by subscribing. Mail 
us $1 NOW. 


Educational Film Magazine 
1200 Aeolian Hall New York 


Inter-Church Methods for 
Evangelism, Missionary Enter- 
Prise and Support, Finance, Adver- 
tising, Education, Women's Organ- 
izations. Cloth $1.75 Net. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 

158 5th Av., N. Y. 17 .N. Wabash Av.,C icago 


Hoyt’s Improved Sunday School Record Book - 


Contains register of officers, teachers and scholars; space for complete record of thirty-four 
classes for one year; condensed weekly, quarterly and annual reports; minutes of each 
session, and record of collection and expenses. Size 6 x 914 inches. Bound in cloth. 


Price, $1.00 Postpaid 
Order from our nearest branch, Ask for our Catalog of Sunday School Supplies. 
THE JUDSON PRESS 


Boston, 16 Ashburton Place. 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia St. Louis, 514N Grand Ave. 
New York, 23 E. 26th St Kansas City, 1107 McGee St. 
Chicago, 125 N. Wabash Ave. 439 Burke Bldg., Seattle Los Angeles, 313 W. Third St. 


MOVING PICTURES | “Stowine Movies goers 
FOR CHURCH USE Heke a i ii : 


° | Hes 
Hundreds of churches are using approved instruc- : ite i 
tional, entertainment and religious moving pictures in An interesting book, ee 
church community work and to build up the congre- covering in detail the a 
gation. The problems of securing suitable reels for ME GoW. ee Er le 
church use and the operation of projection machines ee 5 es oN . i 
E i hem through reading : y a 
pepetie ep iied: Py xt cational work,  Illus- oe 
CANA: DICTHTDr trated with plates; ae 
MOVING PICTURE AGE tells where to get the i ae 
(REEL xp SLIDE MAGAZINE) Fimeset howe chow to EI 
: e ° make films pay their i a , 
The Visual Instruction Guide want did up va eon: Se 
ative, practical, non-commercial, and enter- gregation and make the f ah Bio 
Bee dees voaticely to the institutional moving school a .community center. Price nba Les 
picture movement. o os i. 
NEW FILMS FOR CHURCH USE: phony lists SPECIAL OFFER: Peg oe 
of approved subiects are printed in each issue. 3 E LP OS 
WHERE TO GET THEM: Full information re- This book with 12 issues of "ee 4, 9 
garding the different film exchanges and how to deal Moving Picture Age, if LS Sx is 
path shen. ; you act NOW, both SPILL RO’ 
PROJECTION MACHINES: The various types, ’ Fa Zs KAD: 
how used and advice on maintenance. for only $1. os rics : 
BEAUTIFUL AND INTERESTING PICTURES: Send today. os 0 cs 
Reproduction from the latest approved instructional va OS 
“film subjects. : 4 o pres mA S a 
SPECIAL ARTICLES: HowscBurehes are making <= Ke on gta >. 
use of moving pictures in religious and community LP EESS . 
work, told by the ministers themselves, - $9) 
a od x . a ' 
Get All The Above Information In a SC aa Sa Nera 
ES CRS Se Aen gh ae A 
PICTURE AGE We or 
\ Sea eae St Chicago SE aS so ey Fieltee o O 
° e ° ) @ 14) @ SS 
ee 418 fe] arke vd Sv’ Soe, < oe eos oe °° 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. George W. Penniman has been elected 
general secretary of the Allegheny County Sab- 
bath School Association. He was for four years 
Sunday School secretary to the late Mr. H. J. 
Heinz, and is now director of foreign publicity 
of the World’s Sunday School Association. He 
was for nine years secretary to President W. N. 
Hartshorn, of the International Association. 


Harry Wade Hicks has been made _ superin- 
tendent of Sunday School work in New York 
City, connected with the State Sunday School 
Association, 

* s s 
Dr. D. B. Towner, the last but one of the 
great gospel singers intimately associated with 
D. L. Moody—P. P. Bliss, Ira D. Sankey, James 
H, McGranahan, D. B. Towner and George C. 
Stebbins—died suddenly at Longwood, Mo., 
where he was conducting evangelistic meetings, 

* = # 


NEWS. 


The monsoon rains in India for the present 
season have been very abundant, being reported 
to average more than thirty inches and being 
especially copious in the regions which had the 
scantiest watering last year. This means that 
there will be no famine in India next year. And 
owing to the prompt measures for relief taken 
by both governmental and philanthropic agencies 
the famine of this past summer has proved 
neither so severe nor so extensive as was pre- 
dicted in the spring. For the first time in the 
history of Indian famines, the Indians them- 
selves are helping in organized relief of their 
starving people. Last September, when the fam- 
ine was threatened, the Bombay Pending Famine 
Relief Committee was organized. To be sure 
it is semi-government, but it is Indian money 
advanced by Indians largely. Then in October 
and November, when the influenza swept over 
Bombay, the Indians organized and rendered 
most valuable assistance. These were the first 
organized efforts yet attempted of Indians to 
relieve their own suffering people on a large 
scale.—The Continent. ais 

The return to college of many undérgraduates 
who served in the armies overseas was the sub- 
ject of congratulation by the college presidents. 
At Princeton, President Hibben said: 

“We learned that our university men with 
their trained minds and bodies, their high char- 
acter and spirit, furnished the nation its first 
line of defense in the great emergency. Their 
keen perception of facts, their obedience and 
service, made them natural leaders in all activi- 
ties, and their enthusiasm was immediately 
turned to patriotism and devotion. They were 
efficient Officers and qaring aviators. They 
were diligent in research and ingenious in in- 
vention in all the preparations behind the lines. 

The war also revealed that our great staff 
of educators are not the theorists that some 
would picture them, but are practical men of hard 
sense, useful in every capacity. The develop- 
Peni eee country are turning to them 
(o) mportan ositions i 
veanibatiener p in their expanding 


At Brown, President Faunce said: 


RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
CURRENT EVENTS AND LITERATURE USEFUL TO THE PREACHER 


Se 


planted, the flelds retilled, the houses rebuilt, 
the churches restored, and the supply of food 
and clothing must be increased a hundredfold. 
Every man must be a worker or a traitor.”— 
Zion's Herald. 

e * * 


indhi is the language spoken in Sindh—the 
ALiEnuNve alluvial plain through which the delta 
of the Indus flows. The leading author using it 
is Mr. S. K. Mirza, whose books and plays are 
read all over Sindh. Mr. Mirza is a devout man 
who loves the Bible although himself a Moslem. 
He made a version of the New Testament in 
Sindhi, using the English Revised Version as his 
base. This version has been taken over and 
revised by a committee headed by the Rev. A. E. 
Ball. The British Bible Society is to publish it. 
This is an incident unique in the history of 
missions—a Mohammedan writer translating the 
New Testament for his fellow nationals before 
any Christian had undertaken to do it.—Record 
of Christian Work. 
* & = 
James W. Gerard, formerly Ambassador to 
Germany, sends out to the Christians of America 
the “last call of Armenia to America,” as fol- 
lows: 


The American Committee for the Independ- 
ence of Armenia has received from Mr, Aharon- 
ian, President of the Delegation of the Armenian 
Republic to the Peace Conference, the following 
cablegrams: 


“Turkish-Tartar threat against Armenia is be- 
ing realized, viz., Kemal Pasha’s two divisions 
assisted by Turks, Tartars and Kurds have 
started surrounding Armenian Republic. Our 
soldiers fighting desperately defeated enemy at | 
several points, but were forced to abandon 
Nakh-Itchvan and Kars districts, from lack of 
munitions and provisions, leaving Christian pop- 
ulations at mercy of invaders. No food, 
drugs or money. Population naked and ex- 
hausted. Starvation everywhere. From thirty 
to fifty persons found dead in streets of Erivan 
daily. Will soon be completely annihilated. Our 
last hope for aid is in America. Armenia makes 
a last supreme call to great and noble American 
people and government for help. Urgent that 
10,000 soldiers be sent immediately with neces- 
sary equipment for organization of Armenian 
army of thirty thousand. Very existence of Ar- 
menian people depends on America.” 

Two hundred thousand Armenians fought in 
the ranks of the allied and associated armies. 
According to General Allenby, Armenian battal- 
fons took a leading part in the defeat of the 
Turks in Palestine. According to Von Luden- 
dorff, the inability of the Turks to reach Baku 
in time, owing to the resistance of the Armen- 
ians, deprived the German army in the west of 
essential fuel supply. One million Armenian 
men, women ang children have been slaughtered 
by the Turks. And now Christian Armenia 
makes a supreme call to Christian America. 
If we permit the Armenian people to be extermin- 
ated, the Christian Church will be dishonored 
forever. An Armenian State in Asia Minor will 
be a decisive factor in the task of civilizing the 
peoples of Near and Middle Asia, and also the 
best guarantee against the dangers of Pan- 
Islamism and Pan-Turanianism. Christian Ar- 
menia will be a watch-dog of Christian civiliza- 
tion in the East. We must help her. We must 
save her. 

As men, Christians and Americans, we strongly 
urge every minister of the Gospel to write te 
the President and to the Senators of his State, 
urging that necessary steps be taken to save Ar- 
menia. We also earnestly ask that all the min- 
isters of the Gospel bring this subject to the 
attention of their congregations and ask all men 
and women to write to the President and to the 
Senators of their States that Armenia must be 
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saved.—James W. Gerard, Chairman American 
Committee for the Independence of Armenia, 
“ * * * 

The Bighth International Convention of the 
Student Voluntese Movement will be held at 
Des Moines, Iowa, beginning Wednesday after- 
noon, December 381, 1919, and closing Sunday 
night, January 4, 1920. Correspondence regard- 
ing the convention may be addressed to the 
Executive Secretary, Wilbert B. Smith, 25 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. lige 

TEMPERANCE. 

In Ohio the wets have forced a referendum on 
the state’s ratification of the 18th amendment. 
Should this referendum be unfavorable to pro- 
hibition it can have no effect on the prohibition 
amendment which is now a part of the Consti- 
tution, but it would be used by the wets in their 
campaign for application of anarchy to the prob- 
lem of enforcement. 

* * 

Liquor Men Go Into Business, Not Out of It. 

The Baltimore Cork Company has taken over 
the Wilson Distillery and will employ about 
500 operatives. The Bayview Brewery will be 
converted into an amusement park. One million 
dollars will be spent in remodelling the former 
Monumental Brewing Company’s property, which 
will be made into the largest pork-packing es- 
tablishment east of Chicago. It will employ 
more than 500 men. The Daly Distillery will be 
devoted to the production of oleomargarine, and 
another distillery has been taken over by a yeast 
company. 

a 4 * 
Prohibition and Crime 


Judge W. N. Gemmill, of Chicago, supplied 
the Tribune of that city with the following fig- 
ures, compiled after a personal examination of 
the court records, showing the effect of war- 
time’ prohibition on Chicago crime during July 
and August, the first two “dry” months.. 


“July and August, 1919, are the first two 
months of prohibition, and a few figures are 
now available to show the effect on crime in 
Chicago. 


“July was not a fair test, as much liquor was 
stored in homes after the beginning of the 
month. Then the race riots occurred during the 
month. 

“Yet the total number of arrests in July for 
all causes was 86 per cent less than the arrests 
of any previous July for five years. 

“In August the total number of arrests de- 
creased 51 per cent over August, 1918, and 73 
per cent over August, 1916. 
aes pet) pbet Ns arrests in Chicago in 

ugust, , was 7,768; in August, 1918, ‘ 
and in August, 1916, 13,441. SORE rants 

At the present rate there will be a decrease 
of more than 40,000 arrests in Chicago in the 
coming year.” $ 

“An arrest means a day lost to a policeman, 
Oftentimes he spends many days in attendance 
Mega court ina Epsle arrest. Decrease in the 

er of arrests mean i 
are needed, s that fewer policemen 
e only crimes now on the increa 
robberies and murders. These are committed 
by a tough school of young criminals, who are 
encouraged by the lax enforcement of the law.” 
* * * 


Martha B. Bruere 
says: 
Prohibitionists expect that prohibition will 


materially reduce the amount of i i 
Ree sce es of crime—and it 


Even Mr. John Koren, a 
prohibition, admits ier n ardent opponent of 


“We may reasonably believe that if 
should disappear there would be lessens 
bere et a) bow much less no one can say.” 
all over the country comes experier 
to back this up. In Spokane the cost of wating 


istering the police department has been r 

$35,000. Miami reports the arrest of one in oreie 

106 of its inhabitants while it was wet, and only 

Ras aro that it is dry. Mr. James 

i wa issi 

ere ties g y Commissioner for Wash- 
“While the law for 

changed, the number 


in The Pictorial Review, 


prison labor remains un- 
of convicts available for 


road work has decreased since the prohibition — 
law went into force to such an extent that there 
is no likelihood of any road work by prison 
labor during the ensuing two years.” : 

The Governor of Idaho says that the Boise 
chief of police and four policemen were dis- 
missed because they were no longer needed. 
The Governor of Iowa says that arrests are re-' 
duced from 40 to 45 per cent. From Mississippi 
comes word that “More than 20 per cent of our 
jails are now empty, and within the last ten 
months the number of convicts in our peniten- 
tiary has been reduced 16 per cent.” - 

Wet Oregon of 1915 and dry Oregon of 1916 
show a reduction of crime from every cause 
from 18,243 to 10,042. In Indianapolis during the 
first 17 days of prohibition as compared with the 
first 17 days of the last wet month, arrests for 
vagrancy dropped from 110 to 35, for assault and 
battery from 63 to 18, for larceny from 61 to 24. 
The Governor of Colorado says that, comparing 
the first six months of 1915 with the first six 
months of 1916, there were 182 fewer arrests 
for disturbance, 87 less for gambling, 15 less 
for cruelty to children, 806 less for larceny. In 
Salt Lake City the chief of police says that the 
arrests were reduced 6,880 in one year. 


Prosperity. 


The department stores reported a gain of 25 
per cent in their sales within thirty _days after 
the saloons were closed in Denver. Under pro- 
hibition the port of Seattle has grown to be 
next to New York in importance, far out-dis- 
tancing wet San Francisco. Fifteen new stores 
containing house-furnishing goods were started 
the first year of prohibition in Atlanta. The 
value of the output of the Colorado coal mines 
increased during the first year of prohibition 
more than $11,000,000 and its manufacturing out- 
put nearly $20,000.000; the sales of milk have 
gone up 42 per cent. In Boulder, Colorado, 
grocers’ collections have improved 50 per cent. 
And the reports from Michigan are like a pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow. 

As for the bank clearings, unerring barometer 
of business prosperity, the deposits in Miami 
rose $5,800,000 in four years, the Seattle bank 
clearings in 1917 were $361,191,251 in excess of 
1916. The Oklahoma bank deposits rose 600 
per cent in the ten years it has been dry. The 
Illinois State Bank of East Alton has a Saturday 
line of Gepositors extending out to the sidewalk. 
Deposits in Denver increased $14,592,148 in one 
year. 

And as for business—why, they sell 25 per 
cent more coffee in Denver, build $1,177,945 more 
houses in Miami, have 13,732 more gas and 
electric light consumers in Oklahoma City—pro- 
hibition looks like the touch of Midas to the 
business men. 

* * * 

Aaron Rabinowitz, president of one of the 
largest real estate concerns in New York, has 
written an article for the New York Times, con- 
cerning the effect of prohibition on real estate 
values: 

On July 1 there were about 3,200 saloons in 
the Borough of Manhattan, and most of them held 
corner locations. Mr. Rabinowitz says: 

“Owners of property along Broadway, or in 
other good business districts, have little to fear 
as far as loss of income is concerned now that 
the country has gone dry, for, with the heavy 
demand for space and the general upward trend 
in New York City rentals, these stores will have 
a higher rental value when thrown into the mar- 
ket than when the existing leases were made. 
One corner that rented for $5,200 a year has been 
leased for $11,000, and the new tenant pays for 
all alterations. A Brooklyn place that brought 
$7,000 as a saloon, is now bringing in a rental 
of $15,000. The saloon of a hotel that paid 
$9,500 rental is wiped out, but the same space 
is now yielding a revenue of $26,000. About half 
a mile away, on the same avenue, a saloon held 
a corner, the property being assessed at $70,000; 
alterations have been made, the net rental is 
increased to $12,000, an equivalent of six per 
cent on a valuation of $200,000.” 

Mr. Rabinowitz declares that while “It is in- 
evitable that prohibition will cause a temporary 
loss to owners of saloon-rented property in local 
sections, ultimately most of this space will be 
utilized at rentals as good or better than those 
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which now prevail.”—The Christian Advocate. 
s eR = 


Judge K. M. Landis of the United States Dis- 
trict Court is taking all the joy out of life for 
the saloon-kKeepers and brewers. 
been playing fast and loose with the prohibition 
law which went into effect July 1. Investigators 
have proven that hundreds of saloon-keepers 
were selling beer with 2.75 per cent kick in it 
-and that much whiskey also was being pur- 
chased. Judge Landis has had more than 150 of 
oe saloon-keepers and brewers “upon the car- 
pet.’ 

The judge struck the snag that all who have 
fought the liquor dealers during a great many 
years have run against, namely, that the United 
States government collects a tax that apparently 
makes the brewers immune from prosecution so 
far as the national government is concerned. 
For a great many years the United States has in 
this manner practically nullified the laws of 
some of its constituent states. Judge Landis 
ruled that payment of the tax to the govern- 
ment by Chicago brewers for the manufacture 
of illicit beer does not save them from paying 
the penalty for violation of the state prohibition 
law and he ordered the attorney general of the 
state to institute immediate proceedings against 
the brewers found to have manufactured beer 
of more than one-half of one per cent alcohol 
content since July 1.—Congregationalist. 

Some papers are saying that the farmer’s silo 
is a distillery in effect and will furnish him with 
an alcoholic liquor. One of the readers of The 
Rural New Yorker sent the editor a newspaper 
clipping stating that Prof. L, B, Allyn had found 
four per cent of alcohol in silo juice. The editor 
Rererred the statement to Prof. Allyn. His reply 

“We collected from a freshly-filled silo five 
gallons of the juice. An immediate analysis at 
the laboratory shows an alcoholic content of .34 
of one per cent by volume, or .27 of one per cent 
by weight. The juice was divided into two 
parts. One was allowed to ferment spontane- 
ously, and the other was yeasted at the rate of 
one-fourth of a yeast cake to each two quarts 
of juice. After 16 hours we find 2.72 per cent of 
alcohol by volume and 2.17 per cent by weight 
in the yeasted fraction. After 72 hours there 
was no further increase in the alcohol content. 
The silage juice spontaneously fermented shows 
an alcohol content of 2.07 by volume, 1.65 by 
weight. In order to become intoxicated with 
silage juice considerable quantities of it must 
be drank within a short space of time, and it 
is not of a particularly appetizing flavor.” 

» + 


George C. Southwell, of the Dry Maintenance 
League of Cleveland, says in the Plain Dealer: 
And since prohibition became effective, or 
perhaps I should say only partly effective, 
there has been a steady decrease in the prison 
Poguletion Oh ral nnG. 
paring June, July, August and September 
this year with the same months of 1918, we 
find that murders decreased from twenty-four 
to fourteen, robberies from 298 to 214, pocket- 
picking cases from 252 to 61, assaults to kill 
from 17 to 12, and shootings from 67 to 30. The 
workhouse population decreased from 800 to 350. 
So great was the falling off in the county jail 
Be spas wet Sree aualvor Zangerle report- 
8 save urin - 
nite aaa cost of food. ee eee 
e€ do not oppose having a new and sanitar 
jail, but we do oppose the building of the iaeen 
and expensive structure planned. It won’t be 
needed with prohibition enforced. We should 
be in the same position as Birmingham (Ala.) 
which built a new jail and had to turn it into 
& school house after prohibition came along. 
* 


Canon J. H. B. Masterman, reporting his re- 
cent visit to America in The Ch . 
iand, says: : e allenge, of Eng 

at struck me was that the lo 
district that I visited had been dry thecmere 
convinced the people appeared to be that no 
return to the old order was possible. I talked 
to commercial magnates at Memphis, to pub- 
lic officers at Topeka, to trade union leaders 
at Roanoke—everywhere the testimony was 
the same, Men who had voted against prohibi- 
tion freely admitted that they had been con- 


The latter have. 


verted by experience of the benefits to the 
community that it had brought. I did not meet 
a single individual in America living in @ ary 
area who regarded the restoration of the saloon 
as either desirable or possible. 

The Western Times, of Exeter, England, of the 
19th of July, says: “We shall have to choose 
between drink and efficiency. The United States 
‘dry” will industrially be too great a match for 
Great Britain ‘wet.’ This matter of the liquor 
traffic has too often been discussed under the 
head of ‘drunkenness,’ which is a misleading way 
of regarding it. What should be the basis of 
consideration is the nation’s drink bill.”—dZion’s 
Herald. 

* * * 

Prohibition is greatly disturbing the British, 
even though Mr. Gompers in his recent visit to 
Englana asserted that prohibition is “all rot. 
Mr, Henry Carter, of the Central Board of Con- 
trol in Great Britain, tells the British peo le, 
“The liquor trade in the United States is dis- 
solving before the eyes of the people. Public 
houses are being changed into bovt shops, res- 
taurants, ets. Breweries are being transformed 
into cold storage plants, soft drink and fruit 
canning factories. The threatened problem of 
unemployment consequent on the extinction of 
the liquor business is turning out to be a mare’s 
nest. More labor and not less is being re- 
quired for the useful manufacturers, which are 
replacing the breweries. American prohibition 
is a direct challenge to Britain’s commercial su- 
premacy.” 


Sir John Fraser, an English newspaper man 
who has been in America, is writing to the 
English papers about the reform mania in this 
country. 

He says frankly: “The dry Americans .are 
jubilant over their dryness. Even those who 
used to be addicted to wetness assure me they 
have become dry. I must say all the dry towns 
I have visited are prosperous and all the people 
well dressed, serenely content at adopting ;the 
path of virtue.” 5 

One British cabinet member is reported as 
saying: “If America goes dry, God save Eng- 
land.” ‘This expresses the concern of probably 
a majority of the British people. They are afraid 
of the race for commercial and industrial suprem- 
acy between drunken England and sober Amer- 
ica. The American steel trade is fairly strip- 
ping the vitals out of the British steel trade and 
other branches of British industry are suffering> 
from American competition. What some of the 
far-seeing British are quietly admitting is that 
if they must go dry for the country’s sake, they 
will go dry.— American, Issue. 


But now comes that particular organization of 
financially well-furnished anarchy, the Associa- 
tion Opposed to Nationa] Prohibition, to pay the 
highest tribute yet paid to the value and the 
effectiveness of prohibition. It declares that 
freight rates on railways must be increased 15 
per cent to make up the losses caused by the 
fact that the 20,000,000 tons of alcoholic liquors 
and their raw material constituents are no longer 
transported at a cost of $100,000,000 annually. 
Think of it—400 pounds for every man, woman 
and child in the land! Verily prohibition prohib- 
its, and verily, verily it was about time for it 
to prohibit if this single item of freight on stuff 
to debauch Americans had reached the appalling 
figure of $100,000,000 a year, and if, as those 
avowedly altruistic and truthful patriots, the 
A. O. N. P., solemnly assert, one freight car 
out of every 200 was formerly filled with wet 
goods, and if the transportation of alcoholic 
drinks was three times as great as poultry, game 
and fish; twice as great as all the farm imple- 
ments or furniture hauled; and as great as either 
dressed meats, hay or cotton. Experience has 
taught us to consume a good deal of salt along 
with the statistics of the “wets,” but if the fore- 
going, taken from a late installment of their sys- 
tematic, if not shrewd, propaganda, be trusted, 
we are rapidly becoming too drunken a nation 
either to produce or to consume the bulkier 
and weightier foodstuffs that may now be 


counted on to fill empty stomachs and freight 
cars. 


Like a lot of other propaganda of these wise 
ones opposed to water, this frenzied installment 
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Typewriter Sensation 


_ proves too much. It looks more like a plan for 
reducing the high cost of living by saving worse 
than wasted foodstuffs and by increasing the 
efficiency of producers, thus making them sober 
and industrious, instead of besotted and depend- 
ent. Prohibitionists will welcome this confirma- 
tion of their arguments by facts furnished by 

“the distraught enemy.—Ira Landrith in The Con- 
tinent. 

* * * 

The following is an interview published in The 
Sunday School Chronicle of London, of Dr. O. W. 
Saleeby, a noted English physician, who has been 
visiting America: 

I captured Dr. Saleeby at the close of. the 
conference on Infant Welfare and promptly asked 
him what had impressed him most in America, 
and what Americans thought about prohibition. 

“What impressed me most in America,” he 
said, “was the prosperity of the country. The 
wealth is stupendous, colossal. ‘I‘hey are rolling 
in wealth. They enjoy making money and they 
enjoy spending it.@ Over there the working man 
produces about two and a half times as much 
as the working man here. 


“Another point is the power and vitality of the 
churches. | They’re a2 power in America, and in- 
creasing in membership. Once they get united 
on a thing it goes. They are wonderfully alive. 
Any career in America is open to anybody. There 
is no caste or class as in this country. All they 
say is, “Have you the ability? Can you deliver the 
goods?. That is all we ask.’ 


“A striking feature is the happiness of the 
people. Over here we are told that as a result 
of prohibition there are long faces, no smiles, 
and dreariness. What are the actual facts? 
Everywhere you go there is good comradeship. 
I attended many teetotal luncheons and dinners, 
big affairs of business men, chambers of com- 
merce and so on. Not a dull face to be seen. 
Laughter, music, jollity, merriment, good 
speeches, wit and keen enjoyment everywhere. 
Not a drop of alcohol to be seen, but heaps of 
soft drinks. The great fact in America is that 
the people ‘want Prohibition, everyone wants it 
from the big business men down to the worker. 
You get hold of a newspaper, almost any one, 
and you find that in policy they are ‘dry.’ They’re 
going in for this thing thoroughly. 

The brewing interest don’t mind. They’re 
all going into the soft drink business, and they’re 
making more money, much more money than 
ever before. 

“In this country we are being fooled over 
American prohibition. It works! It works! In 
the city of Birmingham, Ala., they built a jail, 
a large. splendid place. Now there is no one 
in it. It was lying useless, so they turned it 
into a school. All over the place the people are 
better off. Formerly a workman would spend 
several dollars a week on liquor. Now he takes 
his family, and they drink soft drinks. No one 
is harmed; everyone profits. He is better for 
taking no alcohol, his wife and family get 
amusement and pleasure, and the brewer or pub- 
lican, who formerly made 1s living vy liquor, 
makes a bigger living still on soft drinks. The 
whole nation benefits. é 

“All over the country the majority want pro- 
hibition. Canada is in this as well. They’re a 
Sane people, and, of course, are profiting by con- 
tact with Americans, for plenty are crossing the 
frontier and settling in Canada. Practically the 
only ones against prohibition are the pro-Ger- 
f Sren e pa Supe triege element. 

nal question, doctor. Wha i - 
tion do for America?” RE 

A pause, and then came the answer. 


“She has the leadership of th 
cae p e world in her 


%* * * 
SOCIAL SERVICE 
Literature of the I. W. W. 


The following excerpts are found in a co f 
The Federal Reporter 255, and are part or the 
proceedings of a case in the U. S, District Court 
in the State of Washington. The case was that 
of an Englishman and a Russian for deporta- 
tion on the ground of advocating and teaching 
unlawful destruction of property (sabotage). The 
charge was sustained, and the defendants testi- 
fied that they believed in and distributed such 
literature as the following: 


The doctrine and practices of the order indi- 
cated by excerpts from The I. W. W., Its His- 
tory, Structure and Methods, by Vincent St. John 
and others: 


\ 

“As a revolutionary organization, the Inter- 
national Workers of the World aims to use any 
and all tactics that will. get the results sought, 
with the least expenditure of time and energy. 
The tactics used are determined solely by the 
power of the organization to make good in their 
use. The question of “right” and “wrong” does 
not concern ee a 

The Voix du Peuble: 

“The first thing to do before going out on 
strike is to cripple all the machinery... . Are 
bakery workers planning to go on strike? Let 
them pour into the ovens a few pints of pe- 
troleum, or of any other greasy or pungent mat- 
ter. After that soldiers or scabs may come and 
bake bread. The smell will not come out of 
the tiles for three months, Is a strike in-sight 
in steel mills? Pour sand or emery into the oil 
cups.” 

Sabotage, by Emile Pouget: . ee 

“T¢ the workers disable the machines it is 
neither for a whim, nor for dilettanteism, or evil 
mind, but solely in obedience to an imperious 
NECESSItY, 2 ee 

“To list out the thousands of methods and 
ways of sabotage would be an endless rosary. 
The shoe workers have an infinite variety of 
tricks. So have the bakers. To the timber 
workers it cannot be difficult to use the ax 8O 
that the tree or log is split in all its length. 
To the painters, also, it must be easy to dilute 
or condense their colors as best they see fit. 

Sabotage, Its History, Philosophy and Func- 
tion, by Walker C, Smith: : : 

“The question is not, Is sabotage immoral? 
but, Does sabotage get the goods? .. . 

“A bar of soap in the boiler would keep the 
soldiers at home, or else force them to march in 
the strike. If this were not possible, there are 
water tanks where the tender must be filled, and 
the saboteur can “let the gold dust twins do the 
work.” : 

Excerpts from Industrial of the 
World: ; : 

“The I. W. W. opposes the institution of the 
state.” : 

“What is this sabotage that so worries poli- 
ticians, preachers, profit grabbers, and parasites 
generally? It is a realization on the part of the 
working class that property has no rights that 
its creator is bound to respect. It means that 
the workers know that might makes right, and 
that they are possessed of a tremendous might 
in the productive process. It means that they 
are conscious of the fact that any action which . 
weakens the employer and strengthens the 
worker is justified. . . . A slashed warp, a 
loosened bolt, an uncaught thread, a shifting 
of dyes, will make Billy Wood see the ‘justice’ 
of the men’s demands quicker than all the votes 
cast since Billy Bryan commenced to run for 
office. 

“Sabotage is an individual act performed for 
a class purpose. It may be denounced as ‘an- 
archy,’ but that scares no workers in these re- 
bellious days... . 

“The migratory workers have lost all patriot- 
ism—and rightly so. Love of country? They 
have no country. Love of flag? None floats for 
them.”’—The Christian Workers Magazine. 


Workers 


I. recall an Irish contractor in the building 
trade at home whom I knew well for many years. 
One time I said to him, “Barney, how long is it 
since you had trouble with your men?” He re- 
plied, “Not since I have been in business, sir. 
Not for thirty years.” I said, “Barney, there 
have been many strikes in the building trades 
in New York in that time. How do you get 
along with your men without them?” “Well, 
he said, “I try never to forget that I am just 
one of them myself.” Barney was a strong, ca- 
pable man. I suppose he could be called by some 
a capitalist. That may have been true, but there 
was no separation in his mind between himself 
and his men on that account.—Wm. C. Redfield, 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Cee re 

The Goodwill Industries of Southern Califor- 
nia, a new offshoot of the Morgan Memorial sal- 
vage work, is the recipient of a large building in 
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Los Angeles, a block from the Plaza, where the 
Mexican Mission of the Methodist Church is lo- 
cated. This building has a frontage of 183. feet, 
depth of 118 feet, a fine basement, six commo- 
dious stores on the ground floor and offices above, 
The Goodwill Industries will gradually occupy 
the entire building as its work expands. Two 
men—both returned missionaries, the one from 
Bolivia and the other from Japan—are in train- 
ing at the Morgan Memorial for this Los Angeles 
enterprise. The new plant is the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. T. Munger, who have also contrib- 
uted $500,000 to missions. 


Acme Hall, Cleveland, which in the past five 
years has been the center of the city’s Socialist 
activities, has been acquired by the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension of the 
Methodist Church at a cost of $82,000. It will be 
operated along the lines of the Morgan Memorial 
in Boston—with salvage industries, kindergar- 
tens, day nurseries, mothers’ clubs, public forum 
and evangelism. The main hall of the building 
has a seating capacity of about 1,800.—Record of 
Christian Work. 

* * # 

. “Diabolical work” is the best compliment that 
the Catholic Union and Times of Buffalo, N. Y., 
can pay to the Methodist efforts. to serve the 
people of Italy in the spirit of Jesus Christ. The 
Methodists are sheltering Italian war-orphans; 
they are opening hotels where students may live 
under Christian influence while attending school; 
they, are establishing social centers in the port 
cities to minister to emigrants; they are 
conducting high schools for youth of both 
sexes; they are giving industrial training 
to poor boys; they are_ soon, to_ start 
an experiment station in Sicily for the in- 
struction of the poor peasantry; they are doing 
all in the name and for the sake of Christ. Splen- 
did young American men and women are giving 
themselves for Italy in this way—strong in 
character, winning in personality, with the best 
training our schools can give—and a “Christian” 
editor calls it the devil’s business. What will 
he say of the Roman Catholic officers of the 
French High Commission who conferred the 
decoration of the Legion of Honor upon two 
Protestant leaders for service in their country? 
The impression gains ground in well infurmed 
eircles that all this loud talk of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in America against the 
Protestant trespass on Catholic preserves is only 
half serious, and is mainly intended to stir up 
American Catholics to some sense of their own 
responsibilities for rebuilding the waste places 
of Western Europe. he appeal to bigotry and 
prejudice is best explained on this theory.—The 
Christian Advocate. * 

“The Negro has taken this experience of 
slaughter and destruction in the Chicago race 
riots, with profound seriousness. Since the riots 
the business of colored merchants in Chicago has 
very noticeably increased. Negroes are with- 
drawing their money from banks run by white 
men and are placing it with colored bankers. 
They are transferring their insurance from white 
to colored agents and have announced their in- 
tention to remain in Chicago.” 

The Christian Advocate, which gives us the 
above facts, also shows the activities of the 
Methodist Church among the Negro population 
of Chicago. 

Surely the Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
has 2,172 Negro ministers, 3,538 local preachers, 
348,477 church members and probationers, 234,- 
647 Sunday School scholars, with 1,345 parson- 
ages, ought to respond in no uncertain manner 
to the chalienge which the Chicago riot makes. 

From the outset the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church has been the most active of all the de- 
nominations among the rapidly growing Chicago 
Negro population. After a large colored popu- 
lation had crowded into the fashionable white sec- 
tion in which the South Park Avenue Methodist 
Church is located, the church was turned over 
to a colored congregation, with Dr, Bryant as 
neater ae wean October, 1917. 

eginning wi 00, the membership has gro 
to 1,500, and the church is now delfcsuppertinas 
ere were thirty-five in the Sund 
set Hew here are 1,050. ay, Senoe ae 
e cago Home Missionary an 
Extension Society, of which Drone Thee 
son is superintendent, 


has opened four Negro. 


churches in the city-in the past year. It has 
also established the Hartzell social center, at 
Thirty-second street and Indiana avenue, to 
teach Negroes crafts. The plans for this insti- 
tution call for the expenditure of $200,000 and 
it is expected that $100,000 of the amount will 
be provided out of the Centenary fund. 


In the New York Christian Advocate, a veteran 
preacher, Hlijah, is writing a series of letters to 
Elisha, his son, in the ministry. His last letter 
calls attention to the phraseology of sermon sub- 
jects as announced: It has puzzled me, too, to 
understand why the pulnit today makes so little 
use of Biblical phraseology in the formation of 
sermon subjects, while the novelist and the short 
story writer are making greater and greater use 
of that inexhaustible mine of striking symbols 
and glowing imagery. There is something tragic 
in searching the church notices only to be con- 
fronted with “If I Were a Woman, or “Popular 
Fallacies,” and then turning to the book shelves 
to discover “The Far Country,” “The House of 
Mirth,” “The Inside of the Cup,” “A Certain Rich 
Man” and “The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse.” In all sincerity, do we find anything to 
excel those striking phrases. “The wages of sin,’ 
“The double-minded man,” “The deceitfulness of 
riches,” “The goodness and the severity of God,” 
“The church the household of God,” “The man 
whose sin is covered,” “The perfect law of lib- 
erty ?’”’—Zion’s Advocate. 3 

Judge Joseph Buffington, of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Philadelphia, says 
that “William Zebulon Foster is teaching the 
foreign population terrible doctrines of anarchy; 
things that go to the destruction of the American 
government. The most dangerous man I know 
of is the parlor Bolshevist, who does not work 
and who does not know anything about working 
people, but who preaches discord, creates unrest, 
and causes unhappiness in American families by 
his preaching of un-American doctrines. Foster 
is the type of a man who is causing all this un- 
rest among the foreign-born. I have known the 
habits and desires of the foreign-born of this 
State too long to believe that they are responsi- 
ble for the present unrest. The danger to Amer- 
ican institutions is not in the foreign-born; it is 
in the native-born. Foster is a native-born citi- 
zen. He is a dangerous leader and domestic 
enemy.’—Religious Telescope. 


CHURCHES AND PREACHERS. 

The National Home Missions Council over a 
year ago proposed a plan for co-operative en- 
deavor in frontier states. In harmony with this 
plan there was a conference last summer of nine 
denominations working in Montana. Besides the 
local representatives there were about a dozen 
national secretaries of these denominations 
present. 

After two days’ study of the problems before 
the church in Montana,, the conference—some 
seventy men—divided into three teams who in- 
vestigated different quarters of the state. After 
eleven days of travel by rail and automobile, 
the three parties re-assembled_ to report obser- 
vations. A unique feature was that a represen- 
tative of each denomination stated what his 
denomination desired to do, giving the cities, 
towns and areas in which they wished to de- 
velop work. Bach denomination with utmost 
candor revealed its hopes and plans. Then the 
conference made definite assignments of respon- 
sibility to the several denominations for work in 
specified places and areas. The advantage de- 
rived from this assignment arises from the clear 
and full understanding which each denomination 
has of what the others propose to do. Secret 
diplomacy and blind, uncorrelated action, are 
thereby avoided. 4 

There were three classes. 


1. Places and areas requested by but one de- 
nomination. Naturally these places so requested 
were assigned to the denominations desiring 
them. Thirty-nine different places or areas Were 
thus assigned. . ? 

2. Places and areas requested by more than 
one denomination. Here thirty-nine places and 
areas were involved, in some instances two de- 
nominations desiring undisputed occupancy of a 
field, in other cases even three and four applying 
for the same area. These places were dealt with 
in three ways: (a) Sometimes a closer examina- 
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tion of the area revealed that one denomination 
had rightful claim upon but a single community, 
while another denomination might legitimately 
cultivate the rest of the area. (b) In some in- 
stances it was straightaway recognized that one 
denomination should yield to another because of 
the latter’s priority of occupancy, or because of 
its continued and successful cultivation of the 
flela in question; but (c) perhaps the majority 
of the cases were referred to the responsible de- 
nominational agents for further investigation of 
the conditions involved, and of the rfghts and 
equities in each case. This last disposition of 
the cases placed definite responsibility upon 
individuals, and disposed them in the spirit of 
fairness and justice to have due regard for each 
other’s claims. 

3. Places unasked for by any denomination. 
When the’entire state was brought into review, 
it was recognized that many communities and 
areas had, either altogether inadequate religious 
privileges, or no religious privileges whatever. 
Twenty-nine such communities were specilcally 
reported, and these were all assigned to the re- 
sponsible care of some denomination for the con- 
duct of suitable home mission work. 

Under these three heads one hundred and seven 
different areas were considered, and were as- 
signed to the co-operating denominations. These 
areas differ in size, and cannot be compared one 
with another. Yet the delegates separated hav- 
ing that spirit of fellowship, of mutual under- 
standing, and of co-operation which views the 
home mission work of the great state of Mon- 
tana from a common point of view and a common 
strategic, that of allies, who seek each to work 
with the other and each bring in its share of 
the common achievement. 

(This is not “organic union,” but it is some- 
thing, much better. it is Christian unity.) 


Cardinal Mercier. 

Some men are greater than the organizations 
to which they happen to belong, and of that 
number the Cardinal of Malines, Desire Mercier, 
is a conspicuous example. While he was in Chi- 
cago, there was a special convocation held by 
the University of Chicago, for the purpose of 
conferring upon him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. At the close of the formal 
exercises, two rare old volumes from the libraries 
of the university and of Armour Institute, re- 
spectively, were presented to the Cardinal by 
Dr. Gunsaulus. They were a first edition of 
Balbus’ “Catholicon” and a first edition of 
“Euclid.” With impressive words the picture of 
the destruction of the library at Louvain was re- 
ealled, with its priceless volumes and manu- 
scripts, and the wish was expressed that the two 
most valuable works then presented might form 
the beginnings of a restored collection. It was a 
satisfaction to the citizens of Chicago to have 
the opportunity to see and to honor the man who, 
so much greater than the church whose vest- 
ments he wears, kept alive the traditions of 
sheroism and unwavering fidelity to religion and 
to his country, in a time when the foundations 
of civilization seemed crumbling, and the Roman 
Church was a weak and wavering reed, shaken 
by compromise and conflicting policies. One will 
Bowie ee Ad rhe aahy pace and the quiet 
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L. P. Whitfield, a member of the Court Str 
Methodist Church, South, in Montsomerd kiae 
has been paying the expenses of three young 
preachers who are taking their theological 
course at Emory University. It is his intention 
to provide for the support of several other stu- 
dents for the ministry.—Christian Advocate. 

If other wealthy brthhren were to do the like 
Pein White aeoe tod iene not be handicapped 
e uring ese fir 
of service to the church. ot On Elea ty Sone 
* * * 

Rev. F. B. Meyer says of the contr 
the American and the British preannece Reteee 


“The American preacher is much 
and rhetorical in his method of ddrene wie ca 


English congregation is more acc 
constructive and expositional pennione a hae te 


“The work of our English minister is to a large 


extent a personal thing. He is essen 
pastor; he is always in contact with Hie ier 


tions of the home and the employment of his 
people. They look to him for advice. 

Another “well-known free church preacher 
with a wide acquaintance of the American re- 
ligious life,” said: : 

“The reason why some American preachers do 
not succeed in England is because they do not 
understand British traditions. Many American 
ministers are far too topical in their sermons. 
Our members are expository with the Bible as 
their basis. That is one reason why our preach- 
ers are so popular in America where people are 
sick to death of this catch penny preaching. 

“The American is a great orator, but the 
Church of God is dying of oratory. Congrega- 
tions demand, today, something that will bring 
them nearer God.” 

This authority added: “The methods of the 
ordinary American preacher do not appeal to 
the British mind. Take the case of the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle. Dr. Dixon, who was ac- 
knowledged to be a cultivated gentleman, 
adopted a series of ‘arousements’ familiar in 
America. Every now and then he felt it neces- 
sary to secure revival services conducted by a 
crowd of strangers.’—Cablegram in Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

JIf: that is their preference, why have the 
British always selected a temperamental, sensa- 
tional preacher when they have called a min- 
ister from America?] , 

Last month we quoted part of an editorial in 
The Continent’ on “America’s Preaching Inferi- 
ority.” That editorial brought out the following 
response from one of The Continent’s readers: 

“Tet me thank you for your fine editorial on 
‘America’s Preaching Inferiority’”; it hits the nail 
on the head. ~ 

“T first read it upon returning from a meeting 
of the presbytery, where I had been handed a 
New Era Movement work chart for September 
and October, which suggests over fifty things to 
be set in motion in each church, to each of which 
the pastor would have to give thought and time, 
even if the actual routine work were done by 
others. 

“Where is the minister to get the greater 
background of wide reading and the deeper 
foundation of hard thinking and the more sys- 
tematic and orderly way of presenting his weekly 
message, if he is to carry out even a small per- 
centage of the New Era program as laid out? 

“T might add that very few of the members 
of the presbytery had what might be termed a 
clear conception of what the New Era Movement 
expected of them, perhaps due to their own lazi- 
ness or stupidity, or is it possible that the New 
Era Movement is on analysis a mixture of 95 per 
cent machinery with 5 per cent brains?” 

* * * 


Standing before a window of Brentano’s Book 
Store in New York City recently was a group 
of fifteen men—of the solid, substantial business 
type. Because the display appeared to appeal 
peculiarly to this type one might assume the 
books in the window were on advertising or 
business methods. They were not. They were 
books on religion and the spiritual aspects of 
the Great War. The interest which they were 
attracting was indicative of the religious re- 
action which the war has occasioned everywhere, 
an interest which manifests itself not only in 
the revivification of the church but in the en- 
largement of the scope of those great relief 
organizations which help the church to bring 
home the gospel of brotherly love. 

Re ee 


In a Cleveland church one Sunday evening re- 
cently two ministers and two laymen gave each 
other advice. With the topic, “If I Were a Min- 
ister,” a physician said: 

“The world is overburdened with mere preach- 
ers, who are simply discoursers on subjects, and 
nobody cares to listen to them. There are too 
many ministers who consider their ministry as - 
ae a calls a week and two sermons on 

“The laymen expects a minister to have a tech- 
nical knowledge of the moral problems of recon- 
struction. He ought to know about the, strug- 
gles between capital and labor, algo that 25 per 
cent of the men in our former army training 
camps could not read a newspaper, that there are 
2,000,000 mental defectives in the United States, 
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and that there is an alarming amount of social 
disease,” 

A business man said: 

“Tf I were a preacher I would try to be human. 
I would be so proud of my profession that every- 
body would know I was proud of it. I am jealous 
of the ministry because it is the hardest and the 
richest profession in the world. I would also 
try to see that my mission through the pulpit 
would be a mission not of spoken word alone, 
but of living. And I would insist on a reasonable 
salary. There are many ministers who cannot 
give their best to their work because they must 
worry about how to meet the bills.” 

In return, the superintendent of the Baptist 
Home Missionary Society said: ; 

“If I were a layman, I would try to recognize 
my position in the church as that of a joint 
stockholder in the biggest organization in the 
world. I would try to study the biggest business 
in the world, the winning of men back to a re- 
lationship with Jesus Christ. I would want an 
expert manager for that business, a man with an 
ambition and a goal. He is the pastor and I 
would give him the right of way.” 

And the rector of an Episcopal church said: 
“If IT were a layman I would not put all my 
religion in my wife’s name, and let her go to 
church like a widow. I would be a church-going 
layman like the late, Theodore Roosevelt.” 


“My Casualty,” by G. A. Birmingham, is the 
one cheerful book of war experiences. The 
humor is that elusive kind that brings up one 
chuckle after another and at the climax is good 
for a gooq roar of laughter. Birmingham is a 
canon now, but his humor flows as gently and 
refreshing as when he was an Irish curate. His 
name is Hannay and he is’ genuine Irish. The 
book is from the Doran Press and can be had 
for $1.50. If you haven‘t read Birmingham’s 
“Spanish Gold” you have a treat in store. 

* 


For your Christmas reminder to your people 
you could not secure any cards or sentiments 
more appropriate than the colored litho or en- 
graved cards offered by Goodenough & Woglam, 
14 Vesey street, New York, on page 112, Novem- 
ber Expositor. They sell at $3.75 per 100, in- 
cluding envelopes. Send 40c, mentioning The 
Expositor, and they will send samples, which 
are returnable or credited on orders for $6.00 
or more. 


2 A Bargain in Good Reading, 

Thirty-five volumes of the best reading in 
weekly installments—for less than five cents a 
week. That/is just what The Youth’s Companion 
offer for 1920 really means. The contents of the 
new volume, which will include 8 serial stories, 
over 200 short stories, fifty or more articles by 
men of great attainment, sketches, special de- 
partments and so forth, would make 85 good vol- 
umes (at $1.65 each) if published in book form. 

Not a line is waste reading. You get some- 
_thing always worth remembering, worth using 
as a guide to your thoughts and actions. 

If you subscribe as soon as you see this notice 
“you will receive all the extras mentioned in the 
following offer, including the opening chapters of 
Harry’s Herd, a fascinating, 10-chapter story of 
life on a cattle ranch. 

New subscribers for 1920 will receive: 
Youth’s Companion—52 issues in 1920. 
All remaining weekly 1919 issues, 

The Companion Home Calendar for 1920. 
All the above for $2.50. 
1920, $1.00—the 
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McCall’s Magazine for 


monthly fashion authority. Both publica- 
tions for only $2.9 


95. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


Be more than his dad, 
Be a chum to the lad; 
Be a part of his life 

Every hour of the day; 
Find time to talk with him, 
Take time to walk with him, 
Share in his troubles 

And share in his plays; 
Take him to the places, 
To the ball games and races, 


Teach him the things 

That you want him to know; 
Don’t live apart from him a 
Don’t keep your heart from him, 
Be his best comrade, 

He’s needing you so. 


THE EPISTLE OF JAMES. 

An outline by Prof. A. S. Hobart of Crozer 
Theological Seminary. 

This letter deals with errors and faults of ac- 
tual life, not with doctrines. It deals with 
ten of these as follows: 

1. Discouragement under trials. 

Charging their temptations to God. 
Some excess of wickedness. 
Respect of persons. 

Wrong idea of faith. 

Too many teachers. 

Friendship of the world. 
Speaking evil:of one another. 

. Living without reference to God. 

10. Sickness due to judgment for sin. 

Underneath all that he says to correct these 
ten faults there runs like a golden thread the 
idea of “getting back to God.” That is, 
religion of a sincere sort is the cureall for 
such faults. For No. 1 he says these trials 
work for you the improving of your character, 
and if you are not able not to see this ask of 
God for the wisdom to see it and he will give 
it. 

No. 2. Remember that God is good all the 
time. He does not change with the weather 
nor is he two-faced. 

No. 3. Receive God’s word meekly. 

No. 4. God’s impartiality is your example. 

No. 5. Have a better idea of God and your 
faith will be correct. 

No. 6.. Think of what God calls pure service. 

No. 7. Recall that God is jealous over you 
as a woman over her. husband. To see you 
flirting with the world is to grieve him. 


£2 00 IH OTe 99 bo 


No. 8. God is the judge. 

No. 9. Seek divine guidance in business. 

No. 10. In time of judgments’ seek God's 
help. 


This letter is the basis for some most thor- 
ough teaching about the ills that spirit is 
heir to. 


Her Compliment. 

A bishop of the Methodist Church had what 
their preachers were wont to call “a good 
time” preaching in one of the smaller south- 
ern cities, and as soon as the service was over 
many people went to him to express their 
appreciation of his sermon. One woman in 
particular was most outspoken in its praise. 
“Why, bishop,” she said, “you can never know 
what your sermon meant to me. It was just 
like water to a drowning man!” 


Smart Boy. 
“What is the meaning of ‘alter ego’?” asked 
the teacher of the beginners’ class in Latin. 
“Tt means the ‘other I,’” responded a pupil. 
“Give me a sentence containing the phrase.” 
“He’ winked his alter ego.” 


‘ “Yesterday,” said the sage, “is dead; forget. 
it. Tomorrow does not exist; don’t worry. 
Today is here; use it.” 
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The Lopsided Man “Is a Man Worth More Than a 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” Sheep”’ 

“A Fool’s Paradise”’ “Air Castles” 

“Son, Remember” “Backbone or Wishbone” 
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Roost”’ You Out” 
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different ring to them. We have many times as many sermons as 
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thing more sedate we have it in “And Peter,” ““The Good Shepherd,” 
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NOT UNDERSTANDING. 
John 13:7. 

Dan’s father was helping him in geometry 
when seven-year-old Marjorie came into the 
room, and jumped on her father’s knee and 
made her usual request: 
~ “’Splain it to me, too, daddy, please: I want 
to understand, too.” 

But this time, instead of explaining, Mr. 
Shirley smiled down at his little daughter, and 
said: 

“Not just now, I’m afraid, Marjorie. You’ll 
have to wait about understanding this until 
you are as old as Dan here and are studying 
geometry, too.” And he turned back to Dan 
and his problem. 

“You stop talking now, Marjorie, and let 
dad go on and finish explaining this to me, 
said Dan. “You'll come to it soon enough. 
You don’t know enough now.” 

“Yes, I do, too!” retorted Marjorie hotly. 
“I want daddy to ’splain this to me right now!” 
She planted her finger on the open page. “Just 
as soon as he finishes with Dan. Won’t you, 
daddy?” 

“Why, I can’t, dear,” said daddy, still pa- 
tiently. “I would if I could, but you wouldn’t 
understand at all; you really don’t know 
enough yet. There, there don’t cry, little 
daughter! Every day’s work on your arithme- 
tic lessons now will help on the time when 
you can understand this, too. And daddy will 
explain to you as soon as he can, dear.” 

But the usually sweet-tempered little Mar- 
jorie was sure of only one thing; that the 
adored father would not explain to her someth- 
ining that she felt she had a perfect right 
to know. She listened for a moment or two, 
and then, in a passion of tears, she flung her- 
self down from her father’s knee and rushed 
up the stairs to her own room. 

After the geometry lesson was finished and 
Dan had left the room, Mr. Shirley turned 
to his wife, who had been reading at the 
other end of the room. 

“Did you ever think,” said he, “how many 
times we grown-ups resemble poor little Mar- 
jorie—broken-hearted because our heavenly 
Father doesn’t explain to us all the mysteries 
of his wonderful geometry when we are only 
just beginning our lessons in arithmetic? I 
never saw quite so fully as now what he 
means when he says, ‘What I do thou know- 
est not now—but thou shalt know hereafter.’ ” 


Ask Congress for Prohibitory Tax to Prevent 
Saloons Reopening. 

| Now that it is clear that the President is de- 
termined to reopen saloons, when the treaty with 
Germany is passed, for the interval to Janu- 
ary 16, 1920, and equally clear that Congress 
which has so promptly overruled the veto, is 
ready and willing to prevent such a calamity, 
which would aggravate industrial unrest, it is 
clearly the strategic moment for us all to peti- 
tion Congress to use the only power by which 
this can be prevented, the taxing power, and 
enact a really prohibitive tax, such as $10,000 
per bottle. State banks were so killed, the 
‘U. S. Supreme Court holding that Congress 
could tax anything to death if it chose. Even 
Prohibition National Committee has endorsed 
this plan. Let every town send a score or 


more of petitions from public meetings, boards, 
clubs, societies and from individual citizens — 
to this effect: 

U. S. Senate c/o Senator 

Washington, D. C. 

(Duplicate to House of Representatives 
C/O HON aera oaies sicieis are Ani sierals ates ye 

Undersigned organizations and individuals, 
feeling that reopening of saloons in case of 
an interval between war prohibition and con- 
stitutional prohibition would be a great calam- 
ity, especially because of industrial distur- 
bances which are always more violent when 
all interstate commerce in the same shall be 
forbidden. 


Filling the Prescription. 

An old colored uncle was found by the 
preacher prowling in his barnyard late one 
night. “Uncle Calhoun,” said the preacher 
sternly, “it can’t be good for your rheuma- 
tism to be prowling around here in the rain 


and cold.” “Doctor’s orders, sah,” the old 
man answered. ‘“Doctor’s orders?” said the 
preacher. “Did he tell you to go prowling 


round all night?’ 
said Uncle Cal; 
chicken broth.” 


“No sah, not exactly, sah,” 
“put he don ordered me 


According to Tradition. 

“Here, sir,” said the antique dealer, display- 
ing a huge sword to a clerical-looking col- 
lector, “ever see anything more interesting 
than that? That’s Balaam’s sword.” 

“But, my good man, that can not be,” said 
the dominie. “Balaam never had a sword. 
He only wished for one.” 

“Quite right, sir,’ said the dealer. “This is 
the one he wished for!” 


Delighted With Three Things. 

A drunken man in San Francisco, during the 
epidemic of influenza, when all citizens were 
required to wear protective masks, declared 
(according to an exchange) his delight in wit- 
nessing three things that he thought could 
never have been brought to pass: First, the 
saloons were all open; second, the churches 
were all closed; third, the women were all 
muzzled. 


“A man watches his pear tree day after 
day, impatient for the ripening of the fruit. 
Let him attempt to force the process, and he 
may spoil both fruit and tree. But let him 
patiently wait, and the ripe fruit at length 
falls into his lap.”—Lincoln. Hold your thrift 
stamps and bonds until maturity and the full 
interest will be yours. 


Senator Vance once said to an old Negro: 
“Uncle Ephraim, do you think I’ve been elected 
to salvation?” And the old man truthfully 
replied: “Uncle Zeb, I nebber yet knowed nor 


hear tell of no man bein’ elected what wan’t 
a candidate!” 


“Mother,” said Edith, “when the first man 
started to spell ‘psalm’ with a ‘p,’ why didn’t — 
he scratch it out and start over?’—Judge. 


It is hard to find a poorer man than the 
rich man who never gives.—Selected. 
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all the news ofthe world and tells the truth and only the truth; nowin its 27th year. This paper fills 
the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. Ifyou want to keep posted on what is going 
onin the world at the least expense of time or money, this is your means. If you want a paper in your 
home which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would ap- 


preciate a pa hich i » fairly, bri —— it is. 

Deetitanaheh avarcrand we willscnd tie Paunnder ne ceil os He Es everything clearly fairly briefly—here itis. Send the to show that you 
‘The 15c does not repay us. but we are glad to invest in new friends. Address: The Pathfinder, Box 27 , Washington, D. Cc. 
rr NSE 


What 19 cts. crn You "sx" Nation’s Capita 


GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE 
Organizers of small parties wanted 
University Tours 
Box D 426 Wilmington, Delaware 


WHITE PIPE-TONE 
FOLDING ORGANS 
The White Pipe-Tone Folding Organ 
is SWEETEST in quality of TONE, 
STRONGEST in volume of Tone, 
LIGHTEST in WEIGHT. MOST 
DURABLE in CONSTRUCTION, 
EASIEST to OPERATE. PRICES the 
“sgh REASONABLE. GUARANTEE 
ie best. 


A. L. WHITEiMFG. CO. 
210 Englewood Ave., Chicago II. Catalog Free 


WHAT ‘#45 PREACH .QExTy 


Swann’s books will help to answer the above WEEKLY question with 
the preacher. Here are some facts about them: 


Since the publication of Swann’s first volume of sermons in November, 
1916, calls for other volumes have constantly come from preachers of 
all types, and churches and from all parts of the U. S. In February, 
1918, volume 2 was published. Orders have already come from most all 
parts of the world. } ; 
Volume THREE is nowready ...... - - Price $1.50, postpaid 


NEARLY 1000 ABSOLUTELY VOLUNTARY LETTERS have come 


in praise of these books. f 
Here are some sentences and phrases taken from some of the letters: of 
exceptional value.” ‘‘Well worth the price.” “Tt is the book I need. 
“The first volume was great, but this surpasses it.” Clear, aggressive, 
and scriptural.”” ‘‘Any sermon in it is worth many times the price of the 
volume.” ‘Very valuable to any minister.” ‘It is all you recommend it.” 
“T had not read 20 minutes until I had a fine suggestion for a sermon. 


“Do Your PRINTING 
Print for others, BIG PROFITS. All easy, rules 


Cards, circulars, labels, tags, bovk, nrenus, paper. 
Lwin , 
PQ sent. Write factory TODAY for press catalog, TYPE, 


Press $8. Larger $25. Job pee $160. up. Save money. 
TEMS cards, paper. THE PRESS CO. D-32, MERIDEN. CONN. 


“One of the best of recent books.” “A volume of priceless treasures.” 
Volume ONE is ene A preacher in Pennsylvania writes, 
i sted. ed 
porarily WO is still ‘‘In all my books I have not found so great help. 


1.25. Both 1, They were planned and written to help the preacher preach. 

a uae dae and 2 A THOUSAND “voluntary” letters received by the author PROVE that 
they will. 

THREE may be had 13s Certain paragraphs, or even sentences, the very moment read, epee a ipbigds 

for $2.50 postpaid sermon to you. Just SUCH have been sought for every paragraph in thes 
books. 

when ordered at the 4. The sermon divisions are all set in bold-face type so that they fern the eye 

pame time. at a glance. They will give you prasripl ce ote sermon dividing,” a 

subject “sticking-to” that will be of untold value to you. . 
5. A MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE MAKES BUYING SAFE. 


Address GEORGE SWANN, 928 Cherokee Road, Louisville, Ky. 
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